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In 1908, even America’s finest 
automobile had scarcely begun 
to crowd the horse out of the 
picture —as the Pierce- Arrow 
painting below evidences. 
Twenty-two years later, an- 
other artist gives his conception 
of the same scene, alongside— 
and the relative importance of 
today’s Pierce- Arrow. 





THREE NEW GROUPS OF STRAIGHT EIGHTS 


EO PLE who regard automo- 

biles as accessories to luxu- 

rious travel —as distinguished 

from the great democracy of “motor 

tourists” —are apt to exercise a nice 

discrimination in the cars they drive, 

the places they visit, whom they meet. 

It is more than a coincidence that 

among such people, the well-bred 

presence of Pierce-Arrow owners is 
usually to be remarked. 

The preference which belongs to 

Pierce-Arrow is no social whim, but 


(Custom-built Models up te $10,000) 


rather a recognition of that patrician 


quality which has for years been in- 


herent in America’s finest motor car. 


Today’s Pierce-Arrows are endowed 
with a grace and a modishness, and a 
luxuriousness of appointment, which the 
most distinguished designers of Europe 
must envy—and do, indeed, emulate. 


Yet with all their costly hand- 
wrought perfections, these cars carry no 
penalty of over-price. At present figures, 
Pierce-Arrows represent the outstand- 
ing values of today’s fine car market. 
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Don’t ask 






your architect 
to include RUST 



















Rain-pipes of rustable metal inevitably have 

to be replaced at considerable expense. 

Anaconda Copper, for this service, lasts in- 
definitely because it cannot rust. 

















WHEN you ask your architect to “save money” by using rustable metal, 
you add to the upkeep cost of your home. For sooner or later, rust wi// 
destroy gutters, rain-pipes, roof valleys and flashings of rustable metal. 
Roof leaks that damage walls and ceilings and cause expensive repairs are 
often traceable to rusted valleys and flashings. 

Make sure that the house you build or buy will be free from costly 


tust. Insist on gutters, rain-pipes, valleys and flashings of Anaconda sheet 





copper .. . They cannot rust and leak, and always cost less in the end. 
Look for the Anaconda trade-mark. Leading 


For your protection, every sheet of Anaconda Copper is trade-marked. fabricators of gutters and rain-pipes preserve 
this mark and the words “Standard 16 oz.” 
Your sheet metal contractor can obtain gutters and rain-pipes bearing on their products. 


the Anaconda trade-mark and the words “Standard 16 oz.” from leading 
fabricators. 

Send 25c for this valuable book: “The Home Owner's Fact Book,” 

by Roger Whitman, which not only tells you how to rust-proof your house, 

| but deals with important facts concerning planning, financing and main- 


tenance costs. The booklet “Rust-Proofed” will be sent free. Address: 





The American Brass Company, General Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. | 


Flashings around dormer windows ate es- 


SHEET METAL WORK OF sential to permanent protection, When they 


are made of Anaconda Copper, they will 
never rust and leak. 


/ | ANACONDA COPPER 


CAN'T RUST Aualdwod SAVES MONEY 
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in the shops 








Window 


Mary Jackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 
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Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 

Sor your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 
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FOR the next month a good many 
of us will be casting our eves about 
for offerings to girls who are going 
away to school for the first time. 
Offhand, it seems to me there 
isn’t a nicer gift than the over- 
night beauty case in Figure 1. 
In the first place it is brand-new, 
and different — points that al- 
ways are appreciated by the 
voung. In the second place it is 
comprehensive but compact, and 
in the third place it is extremely 
luxurious and pretty. Into the 
miniature hatbox, 63” in diam- 
eter and 53” deep, are packed 
all the preparations essential for 
intelligent care of the skin. A tray 
holding a box of face powder, 
rouge, and lip paste lifts out to 
reveal four jars of cream, — 
cleansing, tissue, astringent, and 
hand, — while at the back are 
bottles of texture and finishing 
lotions. Cleansing tissue and a 
powder puff are included. The 
case itself is of black grained 
leather, has a mirror in the cover, 
and is lined with a luscious rose 





FIG. I 


moire that just clicks with the 
blue boxes and jars of the prep- 
arations. The price of this con- 
venient piece of luggage — which, 
by the way, has a lock and key — 
is $18.00. The price includes 
postage. — DorotHy Gray, 683 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


A CHANGE Italian em- 
broidery, from and from 
color is the linen which is shown 
in Figure 2. It is cream color, 
fine and evenly woven, embroid- 


from 


lace, 





ered with graduated polka dots, 
scalloped, and finished with a 
hand-picoted edge. Isn’t it at 


once charmingly conservative and 
dashingly new? I know that a lot 
of you, like me, won’t be able to 





withstand the lure of those polka 
dots in nice smooth satin stitch. 
Perhaps the best thing about this 
linen is that you can buy it in all 
sorts of sets. An 18” x 36” runner 
and six 12” x 18” mats are $25.00. 
An 18” x 45” runner and eight 
12” x 18” mats are $32.00. An 
18” x 54” scarf and twelve 12” x 
18” mats are $45.00. A 22” 
square and six 12”’ x 18” mats are 
$25.00, while a 45” square and 
six 14” napkins (which have the 
dots in one corner only) are 
$27.00. These prices include post- 
age. — J. B. SHepparp & Sons, 
2012 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


YOU may have discovered that 
when you choose place-card hold- 
ers you have to remember that 
fond parents always take home to 
the children anything that looks 
portable. The silver swan in 
Figure 3 could be slipped into a 
pocket, of course, but it’s made of 
some very heavy metal and silver- 
plated, and obviously is to be 
used more than once, besides 
somewhat dangerous 


being a 
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plaything. A set like this is very 
pretty and graceful, with the 
curving necks of the swans holding 
the place cards and their bodies 
acting as individual nut dishes. 
They are about 33” long, 33” 
wide, and 23” high. The finish 
is not shiny and will therefore 
blend with silver you already 
have. The price is $3.10 each, 
carriage included, so you can 
buy them singly, or in groups to 
suit your customary scale of en- 
tertaining. —L. M. Triest, 514 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y.C. 


IT is hard to believe that a small 
bit of cross-stitch embroidery 
could have produced such a very 
lifelike picture (Figure 4), and 
it is the sort of work which will 
appeal especially to those of us 
who lack the courage to attack 
large pieces of needlepoint em- 
broidery necessitating weeks of 
arduous labor. It would also be 





FIG. 4 


an excellent pattern to excite a 
child’s interest in embroidery, as 
few indeed could resist the appeal 
of the Scottie gazing so attentively 
at the bluebird in the tree above 
him. As pictured, embroidered on 
natural-colored linen and framed 
with a very dark brown frame, 
the cost is $4.50, including post- 
age. The cost of materials alone 
is: pattern M456, 45 cents; linen, 
20 cents; colors, 30 cents; frame, 
$1.50 —or a total of $2.45, in- 
cluding postage. Emma A. 
SYLVESTER, 462 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


WITH the return of formality has 
comethereturnof thecandelabrum 
which is formality’s helpmate. 
Silver branched candlesticks that 
have been unpolished for a decade 





are now in their shining glory once 
more. Recent brides have re- 
ceived them with exultation. If, 
however, you were married at that 
period when you were presented 
with at least thirteen silver can- 
dlesticks, you might be greatly 
interested in the very charming 
crystal candelabrum shown in 
Figure 5. It is decidedly stunning 
in sparkling crystal with its cut- 
crystal pendants, and is capable of 
doing wonders to what may seem 
to you a dull table. It stands 
203” tall to the middle holder, and 
has a spread of 13”. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about this 
is the price — $20.00 for a pair. 
In pale amber glass with clear- 
cut crystal pendants, the price is 
$25.00 a pair. These prices in- 
clude delivery within 100 miles; 
otherwise express will be collected. 
For cleaning and packing this may 
be disjointed, which is a point in 
favor of anything so large. — 
Ovincton’s, Fifth Avenue at 30th 
sires, N.Y. C. 





TEA becomes much more a 
ceremony and also much more 
delicious (the Russians and | 


think) when you pass with it a 
sort of condiment tray of orange, 
lemon, cloves, candied cherries, 
and what have you. Then one 
can have a lot of trimmings with 
just a very little tea. For serving 
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Charak American Hepplewhite Cabinet of 
crotch mahogany inlaid with tulipwood, 


__ CHICAGO 
KNAPP & TUBBS, Inc, 
823 So. Wabash Ave. 


The Adam China Cabinet is in perfect harmony with the American Hepplewhite buffet, 
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table, and carved mahogany chairs. 


HARAK builds for those who wish to deco- 

rate their homes with furniture authentic 
in design, unsurpassed in quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship, and yet moderate 

in cost. x A call at any of our open 

showrooms will surely be of interest to 

you or, if that is inconvenient, a copy 
of “The Charak Primer” will be 


mailed to you upon request. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, Inc. 


Faithful Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture in Mahogany and Maple 


FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA R.G. BINGHAM 


One Park Ave, go Clarendon St. 2209 Chestnut St. 7216 Beverly Blvd 
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Mantel from Leeds Castle} t 


held by the Crown | 
from 1280 fo 1553 


Y ITS distinguished antecedents, as well as by its de- 

sign and proportions, this regal chimney-piece from 
Leeds Castle, Kent, England, offers the collector and anti- 
quarian an objet d’art extraordinaire. 





Removed from Leeds Castle but a few years ago, by 
bf special arrangement with the owner, this massive and 
magnificently carved mantel achieves, through its unique 
historic associations, an unusual significance to all who are 
familiar with the life and traditions of that famous monu- 
ment to England’s past . . . the Castle of Leeds. 


Se DH GH PD 








Leeds Castle, amazing as it may seem, is of such antiquity 


























that its very origin is obscured. It is said that the present 
site bore a fortress or castle as far back as 857, during the 
reign of Ethelbert Il, King of Kent. Subsequently destroyed 
and rebuilt—we first find this ancient stronghold the sub- 
ject of accurate historical record some 400 years later. For 
Leeds was so greatly favoured by England’s rulers that it _ ga Kid 
was retained as a royal possession from the time of rin nan} 
Edward | (1280) until Edward VI (1553). ‘ mr mam 
; 
’ . r . > r 4 ry hid i 
During this period in the hands of the Crown, which covers % vfs aha q 
ly th he lives of thi i ig eins a is ? 
, nearly three centuries and spans the lives of thirteen o BH x ey 
J England's rulers, Leeds Castle was so intimately identified : ‘Al 4 
with the stirring events of these times that to relate its story The Center Crest y » 1 
| would be to retell the History of England, herself. Cis shies diaesieiaiiiii ; TL a 
\ center crest which is the fa- i Q 4 
YY LY Y aNd mous badge of the houses of -? { 
Tudor and Beaufort—a Port- 
The dignity and beauty of this superb mantel reveals its cullis—the grating suspended is 
; ; by chains and used to defend a 
royal heritage from the past. Rarely is a piece of such heb antenatal, Q ij 


importance and historical traditions offered to the public. 


Our ability to bring it to this country is a significant com- 
mentary on the scope and importance of our foreign con- 
nections . . . and the diligence and enthusiasm with which "| 
we search the far corners of the world for the rare 1 
and unusual fireside fitungs which fill our Galleries. 











If you cannot visit us in person, may we send you a booklet 


7 describing the activities of this house ? 
tL 
\ Address us at New York, Department HB M 
* * 















OVER A HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE 
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thal famous stronghold, 
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2 West 47th Street. New York 
318 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 












PROMINENT FAMILIES IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
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Reproductions of old German 
Peppers, Salts and Spoons 
in heavy weight sterling silver. 


Salts have blue glass liners. 





21 East 557TH Sr. + New York 








WROUGHT 
IRON 
SMOKING 
STAND 


In Antique Iron 


or Green Finish 


$18.00 





eF pressage ¢ ollect 


\ MRs. WILTBANK 
764 Madison Avenue 
New York City 








MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
For Children from Infancy to Ten Years 
DRESSES, UNDERWEAR, Boys’ SuITS 
SWEATERS, FASCINATING Toys 
32 Brattle St. Cambridge, Mass. 








such things the forks in Figure 6 
are indispensable, because they 
won’t fall off the plate. They are 
little gems of the silversmith’s art, 
perfect examples of the use of the 





FIG. 6 
curves in design. Even though 
they are tiny bits of sterling 
silver, it would be a pleasure to 
possess one of them. The smaller 


one is 33” long, the larger is 
44” long. Each costs $4.00. 


postpaid. Better late than never, 
| might mention that for another 
season these are the best tools 
ever invented for eating whole 
strawberries with sugar. — GEORG 
JENSEN, 169 West 57th Street, 
Nia. 


THERE isn’t any hard-and-fast 
rule about trays — you buy what 
you want and what you can 
afford and it will be correct, 
whether it is matchless silver or 
colorful lacquer. Trays that are 
lovely in themselves and perfect 
as a background for silver tea 
services are old ones of painted 
tin. Lately these have become so 
rare and valuable that they are 
beyond the average pocketbook. 
Mr. Charles F. Feurer, a Philadel- 
phia artist renowned for his skill 


in restoring and reproducing these | 


trays, is now making copies of a 
splendid old English one that 
any of us would give our eyeteeth 
to possess. You can see one of the 
reproductions in Figure 7, though 


the picture tells about a quarter of | 


the story. The delightful drawing 
and shading of golden grape 
design, the soft finish, the ex- 
cellence of every detail, must be 
seen to be appreciated. Notice 
that at the ends there are in- 
dentations for the fingers. The 














Imported 
Picardy Luncheon Sets 


Large paper doily, small doily 
and serviette . . . in red, green, 
blue or yellow . . . 24 large and 
small *doilies (Damask finish) 
$1.10... 50 *serviettes $1.35 

. or complete set $2.35... 
your favorite shop or write us 
direct. *Postage Paid. 


Amu revenitidt 


31L East Tenth St., New York 








CLOVERLEAF TABLE 


yas unique coffee 
table is one of many 
charming pieces to be 
found in our show- 
rooms. Sold unfin- 
ished at $12. Finished 
to your order in 
maple, walnut or 
mahogany $15.50. 
Express collect. 


Write for our illustrated booklet 


PURITAN SHOPS INC. 
213 Lexington Ave., (33rd St.), N. ¥.C. 


Special furniture made to order 














Collectors Visiting Boston 
WE SPECIALIZE IN EARLY AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH SILVER ANTIQUE JEWELRY 
AND EARLY AMERICAN MINIATURES 
Frederick T.Widmer, Jeweler, 31West St.,Boston 











INTERIO 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Four Months Practical Training Course 





Also same Course given at our Resident School in New York Ciry 
Faculty of leading New York decorators 
For Day Classes send for Catalog 5-R 
For Evening Classes send for Catalog 5-E 
Resident Classes commence October 31rd 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Established 1916 


578 Madison Avenue 


DELIGHTFULLY arranged Course for 

Home Study. No previous training re- 
quired. Unlimited opportunities in a fascina- 
ting profession. Full instructions in Color Har- 
mony, Period and Modernistic Furnishings, 
Fabrics, Curtains, Lighting and all principles of 
decoration. Conducted by foremost authorities. 
Start at once. Send for free booklet 5-S 


New York City 














HORSE RACING 


Of unusual interest is the scenic wall 
paper HORSE RACING, by Zuber & 
Cie, Alsace. Most skillfully executed 
are scenes of horse racing, steeple-chases, 
flat races, and riderless horses sweeping 
past background of grandstands and 
balconies of excited spectators. Suitable 
for the hall or dining room. 





THE PEASANT, fashioned along 
French Provincial lines. In proportion 
ideally suited to the medium sized 
chamber. 
pact dressing table, night stand and 
commode, finished in peach and parch- 
ment are more than merely beautiful. 


Illustrations upon request. Can be ordered through your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 
Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 


Sole American Agents for ZUBER & Cit, Alsace, and Paut Dumas, Paris 





Is suggested by the gay chintz 
THE PROVENCE by Paul Dumas, 
Paris. Framed in flower twined ribbon 
garlands is a quaint scene of a gentle- 
man with a long pipe, his lady and a pet 
lamb under a tree. The very restfulness 
of the theme is intriguing. Price $1.65 
a yard, 


A Bedroom Suite 
Or beautiful simplicity is 


The low twin beds, com- 


Leisure for Living 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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Waiting for the water to run 
— is a 


NUISANCE 


ets 
doily 
reen, 
- and 
2ish) 
$1.35 











fe us 





iy the water at your kitchen sink or in 
the bathroom runs slowly, perhaps at 


SLOW RUNNING WATER... wasted time... water can’t 
times cuts down to an irritating trickle, the come through rust clogged pipes quickly! 





York 
chances are that the pipes are clogged with 
= rust. 
E You can get rid of that nuisance quickly 
ae and economically by having your old pipes 


es to be replaced with Chase Copper Water 


show- 


unfin- Tubing. 


‘inished 


der in A small opening in the wall ... a board 
15.50, or two lifted up out of the floor . . . that’s 
: usually all the tearing out a plumber has to 
C. do to replace clogged pipes with non- 
1.¥.C. 


rusting Chase Copper Water Tubing. He 
disconnects the old pipes and leaves them 
_ tight where they are. 


RICAN a 


: WELRY Chase Copper Tubing is flexible. To 


ded 


URES 
t., Boston 





pass an obstruction or turn a corner, a 
—— | plumber simply bends the tubing. On very 


NO WAITING NOW! “Doing the dishes” a quick, easy job... Chase Copper 






































sharp corners and for connecting up the Tubing lets water run full force. 
tyis | F faucets and fixtures, special Chase fittings am \ 
— | ate used... the same type of fittings that 7, Why put up with the irritation of slow 
ized | | are used on locomotives and on the gas running water, now that you can have your 
om- 4 . . . 
_ f and oil lines on your automobile. rust-clogged pipes replaced so economi- 
irch- 4 On : ‘ r ‘ e 
tiful. | & " manele, ae - = cally and with so little inconvenience? 
Water Tubing protects you indefi- ; ; 
: Call in your plumber. He will tell you 
ately from the annoyance of rusty . cad aii 
i i . actly w > rnize your 
nt pipes. It’s made of 99.9% pure cop- a S exactly what it will cost to modernize y 
bbon 4 per, and pure copper just simply Tie mags shat iepats- . home with Chase Flexible Copper W ater 
ntle- ; hres R00 Pras anc cop- . 
rpet | | Cannot rust. —. . Tubing. 
Iness : 
1.65 | § 
-||CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 
phia A product of THE CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—Waterbury, Conn. 





Chase Downspouts and Gutters, Screen Cloth, Plumbing Supplies, Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use 
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Artcraft Furniture 


The Shop that 
Appeals to Every 
Home Lover 


Large assortment of 
charming and unus- 
ual pieces, many 
copies of early 
American models; 
sold unfinished or 
finished to order. 


Our Catalogue 
showing room set- 
tings will be mailed 
oh receipt of 25¢; 
stamps or coin. 





Corner Cupboard made in two sizes 
FINISHED DEPARTMENT 
In addition to our Unfinished pieces, we 
have a fascinating Finished Department, 
at attractive prices. 


Artcraft Furniture Co. 
215-217 East 58th St. New York 
Telephone: WICkersham 3647 
(Formerly at 201-203 Lexington Ave.) 











IMPORTED LACE 
LUNCHEON SET 





This attractive Luncheon Set of a rich, 
cream-colored LINEN FILET, has 
simplicity and distinction. It is entirely 
hand made. Runner 18 x 36 and 6 
place mats 12 x 18 are only $10.50. 
Extra mats $1.00 each and matching 
lace-edged napkins 14 x 14 are $12.50 
a dozen. 
Leaflet H on request 

HAAS 84 North Avenue 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 


LINEN SHOP 








tray is quite large — 18” x 24” — 
and it comes in black, antique 
red, and in antique yellow, all 
with decorations in gold. The 
price is $30.00, express collect. — 
CauMAN, 795 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y.C 


ONE day when poking around 
among some odds and ends of old 
Syrian copper | came upon the 
original of the jug in Figure 8 
and said | thought that copies 
of it would be both good-looking 











Fic. 8 


and extremely useful. I hoped it 
would be ready to show vou early 
in the summer, when you might 
have used it as a water pitcher or 
as a vase for field flowers, but the 
business of copying takes time, 
and fall is now on the way. Per- 
haps, after all, it is just as good 
now to hold sprays of bittersweet, 


or even to have fitted 
m4 for a lamp base. It is, you see, 

13” high, only 3” at the neck, 
“ 7’ at the base, so the pro- 
portions are excellent. It is of 
lustrous copper lined with pewter 
(in case you want to use it as a 
water pitcher) and it is fitted with 
a handle of half-polished iron. 
With very little work, and the 
right shade, this could be con- 
verted into a stunning and 
portant-looking lamp. The price 
is $7.75, which includes packing, 
but not express, which will be 
collected. — B. PALESCHUCK, 22 
Allen Street, N. Y.C. 


or honesty, 


AN important point to keep in 
mind in choosing a pillow for a 
couch is that it shall be pleasing to 
the touch. Too many pillows are 
marvelous to look at, but they are 
unyielding to lean against and 
coarse and scratchy to the face. 
In Figure 9 is a pillow that can 
loudly refute the above accusa- 
tions and promise great comfort 
to the siesta seeker. It is cot- 
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cA WUalentine Reproduction 








No. 310-A 


No. 310 


Colonial Dining Chair 


period 1820. Built of best grade solid 
mahogany. Has fiddle shaped back and 
nicely curved legs. Slip seat. Size: 

height at back, 33% inches, depth of 
seat, 1514 inches. Covered in Tapestry, 

Damask, Hairc'oth or Velour. Samples 
on request. 


ULE | USO ener a $25.00 
NO. SIO-A 25. .sincsce $35.00 


Portfolio of 250 True Re + _——, 
sent postpaid for 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Aintiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 











Back, Back to 
BACKGAMMON 























GEORG . JENSEN 
HANDMADE ata SILVER, INC. 





ACORN DESIGN ~— STERLING 
SERVICE FOR 4 ~ $95.00 
Magazine on reque t 
169 W. 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 








BAG TOPS 
Bags made and repaired 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD) 
Boston, Mass. 
Janet Fitts St 


15 Fayette St., 
Louise Austin Chrimes 














Genuine Reed Furniture 


We are constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists Th Rr E ED S Imported 
in Sun-Parlor eC 5 Go Decorative 
Furnishings Fabrics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





THs old English Society Game is back 
again. And clever society hostesses in New 
York and the East are bringing out Back- 
gammon Boards at smart gatherings and re- 
viving this interesting and popular pastime. 


BACKGAMMON, Checker and other Boards 
come in many varieties of finish and at prices 
from $1.75 to $20 for fine leather sets. 


Ask For Our Summer and Fall Catalog 
For complete descriptions of Back- 
gammon Boards, as well as Games 
and Playthings for in-doors and out- 


doors; the beach, playground and the 
home. 


What You Buy at MAYFAIR Is Always the Best 
Maptair Playthings Store 


9 East 57th Street New York City 
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Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
INCORPORATED 
155 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
London — Copenhagen — Paris — Berlin 


decorative 
pieces in Royal 


An unusual 
selection of 





charming fig- © Copenhagen 
urines, vases, Porcelain. 
lamps, dinner. Moderately 
ware and other Priced 


Genuine Royal atest ears imprint 
Copenhagen Pore. of three blue lines. 














Wall-flower, kingfisher, 


[ vv EED fuchsia, tangerine, prim- 


rose, almond, etc., etc. Several weights. 
“AVOCA” Handwoven Irish Woolens 















A 








Caro. Brown, Importer 91 Charles St., Boston. 
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KEYSTONE 


- COPPER STEEL- 


GALVANIZED 
SHEETS 
That Resist Rust! 


YEARS of experience and research are back of the 

manufacture of AMERICAN Galvanized Sheets; 
recognized highest quality for all purposes to which 
zinc coated sheets are suitable. 


“s ALL PRIMES—NO SECONDS 


































































ae Standard Throughout the World 
ee aa eS ma | PULL 
= APOLLO BEST BLOOM we =. ee | «, KEYSTONE-APOLLO 
~ GALVANIZED has been fi —_—_ Tif : ™ GALVANIZED embodies 
ptore | F the leader since 1884—and 17, {: Hi] *y all the excellent qualities 
Kary] | is well known for its duc- . Mm : sat HH i g of the Apollo brand—also 
| tility, its splendid coating, ae sn eggs.) a KEYSTONE Rust-resist- 
and general excellence. Bgstestera sees ing Copper Steel base. 
elain Use Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Kecgulions, spouting, ventilators, skylights, and ponner: sheet metal work. 


_ )Fel] American Sheet and Tin Plate Company | Qu) 


2 Roya Sh, \ GENERAL OfFices: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA || Dependable | 
hagen ee j ; ervice 
rately 
iced 
int 
lue lines. 
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French Glass in unique designs, 
by Daum Fréres. Only one of 
each style has been made. The 
glass has cut-in design and is 
unusually heavy. 


The LITTLE GALLERY 


29 West 56th Street New York 


Exclusive Representatives 
in America for Lapparra Silver 





Colonial Coverlets 
Prices Greatly Reduced 
Hand Tied Canopies 
Valances. Hooked Rugs 


Authentic reproductions of old de- 
signs woven in the mountains of 
Virginia. CoLtoniaL WinGc Cuarrs, 
“Crow's Nest” TABLes. 
Write for free booklet giving 
histories of the old designs. 


LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 
“‘Rosemont” Marion, Virginia 








ton chenille, hand-woven in the 
wreath-of-roses pattern, and it 
feels like those lovely soft bath 
mats, although it does n’t in the 
least look like them. It comes ina 
splendid variety of colors, — blue, 
apricot, green, rose, mulberry, 
lavender, and yellow, —all the 
tones that go best with flowery 
chintzes. It is filled with fine down 
and it is a cosy size, 14” x 17”, 
generous without being awkward. 
With one of these you could elo- 
quently say ‘Thank you’ to your 
hostess of last week-end. The 
price, postpaid, is $12.00. — Cam- 
DEN SuHops, Inc., 872 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


CONTRARY to all reports you 
may have heard, hooked rugs, 
both old and new, are even more 
in demand than ever before. The 
good ones have both beauty and 
style, a priceless combination. 
Curiously enough they seem to fit 
into rooms of every period and 
of varying degrees of formality. 
Even though they belong to the 
painted or maple cottage furniture 
era that is so solidly American, 


you will find that they hobnob in 
a friendly fashion even with 
rather sophisticated French wal- 
nut. In Figure 10 is a lovely 
hooked rug, a new one, that 
illustrates their versatility. It is 
a floral, a marvel of subdued 
glowing color, with a predomi- 
nance of rosy pinks and violets 
that combine to produce a dark 
rather than delicate effect. The 
two central roses are executed in 
low relief as in the finest old 
specimens, and the whole rug has 
a gorgeous subtle blending of 
color that suggests an old India 
shawl. Hand-hooked by expert 
New England rug makers, using 
specially dyed fast-color woolens, 
and clipped by hand to prevent 
pulling out, the finished fabric is 
like a handmade velvet. Wear 
improves the surface and makes it 
even softer and more luxurious. 
This measures 28” x 55” and is 
priced at $42.00. It will be sent 
by express collect. You have the 
privilege of returning it should 
it not fit into the particular 
spot you had in mind. — THE 
Hookep Rua Suop, Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. 


cAntique 
French Commode 


ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Glass Penguins, $1 each 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


$20 MAODIJON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
SOUTHAMPTON. L. I 








CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHGDL or PHOTGGRAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St.. New York. 











I am writing this 


ad for DALE! 


| HIS is something of an adven- 

ture — writing an ad! I’ve never 
written one before but I know you 
will be interested in this one because 
it has to do with your home. And 
may I whisper that it also has to 
do with money — not how to spend 
money, but how to save it. 


We all want to save but when we buy for 

iome we certainly should have the best. 
There is no economy so false as that of 
installing unreliable or inferior fixtures. I 
have tried that and with what regrets! My 
present house is an instance. When it was 
nearing completion we found we were ex- 
ceeding Our estimate (who doesn't!). We 
decided to economize by buying cheaper 
lighting fixtures. What a disappointment 
they were! Although we heroically made 
allowances for their obvious lack of dis- 
tinction and character we couldn't help 
apologizing for them to our friends when we 
showed them over the house. We put up 
with these fixtures as long as we could but 
finally it was time to do something! 


Then started the search for good fixtures at 
a reasonable price. | came across an ad in 


this magazine which told of a 
manufacturer who sold on a 
“Direct-to-You" Plan and (as the 
ad said) at a substantial saving. 
We sent for photographs. When 
they arrived we were impressed 
immediately with the handsome appearance 
of the fixtures. They had character — obvi- 
ously they had been designed by master 
craftsmen. Then we checked and double 
checked the prices! Reasonable? Absolutely! 
They cost but little more than our poor, old, 
cheap fixtures. With the help of the manu- 
facturer we chose those fixtures that were 
correct for the house and 

harmonious for each 

room, 


Then the fixtures ar- 

rived! how delighted 

we were to find they ex- 

ceeded our brightest ex- 

pectations. We are still 

proud of them and they 

are as handsome and 

trouble-free today as the 

day we bought them. 

Perhaps you too have 

been looking for fine 

lighting fixtures that cost 

less. If so I suggest that 

you write this manu- 

facturer, THE DALE 

LIGHTING FIXTURE 

CO., for photographs at 

105 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK 
CITY. Address your letter to Dep't No. 2 
and tell them what style your house is. 


FOR THE RUMBLE SEAT 
Just imagine snuggling in a warm 
blanket on an automobile ride 
these cool evenings. You can 
carry along a blanket neatly and 
cleanly with this zipper case 
made of green waterproof chintz. 
Can be slipped out of the way in 
an odd corner. Order one for your 
car. Sent postpaid. . . . $5.70 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 








Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 


Bronze 
Statue 
21” high 
$125. 














——" 
BALL BRASSES 
equal best originals io 
hand-workmanship, de 
tail, design, appearance) 
of age and genuineness 
of antique color. e 
match, copy or repallf 
anything. Catalog Free 
WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 2. West-Chester, Pad 
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INSULATION 


STRONGER 
Fi 


the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 


EFFICIENCY «4 STRENGTH 
sll in fhe Snsulating Materral | 


i 


.. . Efficiency is important, because some 
insulation boards have greater insulating 
value than others. Likewise, some have 
greater Strength than others. 


Insulite, the all wood-fiber insulating board, 
combines both efficiency and strength. A 
full half inch thick, Insulite gives an eighth 
more insulation than ordinary 7/16 inch 
thick insulating boards. And a recent test of 
four well known insulating boards also 
shows Insulite has 14% greater strength. 


Obviously you want insulation when you 
build—because it makes your home warmer 
in winter; keeps the cold out; cuts down 
your fuel requirements; — and in summer 
Insulite insulation also keeps out the hot 
rays of the sun, and makes your home cooler. 


Greater efficiency and strength are not the 
only advantages of Insulite. Used as sheath- 
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ing, it has several times the bracing strength 
of lumber horizontally applied; as plaster 
lath, Insulite grips plaster with twice the 
strength of wood lath. 


The use of Insulite is economical, even in 
the first cost, because the large broad panels 
are easily and quickly applied, cutting labor 
costs, and eliminating waste. 


Before you build or remodel, make sure the 
insulating material you use is both efficient 
and strong. Write for samples of Insulite 
and make the tests pictured on this page. 
The results are convincing. Let us send you 
also our free booklet, “Increasing Home 
Enjoyment’. Write today. 


Send for this FREE BOOK and SAMPLE 


THE INSULITE CO. 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 40]. Mi polis, M 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





’ ' 
! Please send me a sample of Insulite to test; also, your free booklet, } 
! “Increasing Home Enjoyment’. 
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“Order Through Your Neighborhood 
Shop ... or Direct” 


— 


Delivered 
in U.S. A. 





A Charming Little 
Empire Looking-Glass 


Quaint. Old-fashioned. A miniature Em- 
pire looking-glass with easel back. Hand 
painted scene at top. Plate glass mirror in a 
frame of solid maple. Antique finished. 
Charming for a young girl's dressing table 
or atop a small chest. Size 434’ x 9149”. 


The Treasure Chest 
Asheville, N.C. 
Originators of AUNT NANCY-«=2 

*-HAND HOOKED RUGS : 


















16 oz. bubbly crystal glasses bear 
stunning designs in permanent 
enamel colors. ** jazz’ and ** speed”” 
each design 18.00 dozen. 

at fine shops or direct 

have you our catalog? 


° ° 
pl tt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo,n. y. 








OLD tables of any kind, and 
many new ones too, especially 
rectangular refectory tables, are 
impossible 


when it comes to 





fitting them with linen, for stand 
ard sizes are always just wrong. 
In Figure 11 is some beautiful 
hand-woven ‘heirloom’ linen that 
is made to order and can therefore 
be planned to fit tables of every 
size and shape. Two matching 
strips like the one shown, which is 
12”’ wide, of a creamy color with 
a Roman stripe of green, vellow, 
orange, and blue running down 
the centre, were stunning used 
down the long sides of an English 
walnut table and set with colorful 
pottery. The runners come 12” 
to 15” wide at $5.00 a vard, 
16” to 20” wide at $6.00 a yard, 
24" wide at $7.00, 30” wide at 
$8.00, and 36” wide at $9.00. 
The 12” napkins, striped through 
the middle, are $1.00 each. Please 
add 25 cents for postage. The 
runners are selvage on two sides 
and have an inch fringe on two 
sides — which is included in the 
measurement. The napkins have 


a fringe all the way round. For 
making it is necessary to allow 
nearly three weeks. The stripes 
may be ordered to flatter your 
pottery. — THe LittLe GALLERY, 
29 West 56th Street, N. Y.C. 


FOR a Colonial house or one with 
Colonial furnishings, it would be 
hard to find a more charmingly 
appropriate lamp than the one 
shown in Figure 12. It is a copy of 
an old Sandwich lamp with a step 
waterfall base and cut thumb- 
print bowl and may be had in 
either of three very lovely shades 
—blue, amethyst, or salmon- 
pink. The parchment shade has a 
most distinguished air, and the 
combination | saw of a blue lamp 
with shade decorated in gold was 
extremely effective. The shade 
mav also be decorated in silver 


























New York University 


College of Fine Arts 
Complete programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Fine Arts and 
Bachelor of Architecture in: 

History of Art 

Interior Decoration 
Painting and Sculpture 
Design of Printing 
Architecture 


Short ‘iploma courses in Architecture, 
Interior Decoration, Graphic Arts. 
Graduate course in Fine Arts leading 
to the Master's and Doctor's degrees. 
Special courses for employed students 
in Contemporary Art, Interior Deco 
ration and Costume Design and 
Illustration. 

Classes start September 22nd. Write 
for bulletin to 

Executive Secretary, College of Fine Art 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
250 East 43rd Street, New York 

















HOOKED RUG 
SUPPLIES 
Patterns in color, 
yarn, hooks, frames 
and shears 
Boxed chair seats 12” 
including pattern, hook, 
and sufhcent wool for 
making, $1.75. Rug pat- 
terns complete with 
yarn and hook, $4.50 

and up 





12" 

Catalogue on request 

MARIE STOKER 
wton, Michigan 


E-6! 





JENETIAN scene authentically repro- 

duced from an early 18th century paint- 
ing. Many others in our showroom are 
equally beautiful, the assortment at your 
disposal being most complete. Catalog ‘‘B" 
sent on request when dealers or decorators 
name is given. 


\/enezian Art Screen Co..Inc 


540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK N.Y. 
Between 54th and 55th Streets 





TWO HEPPLEWHITE 
PRINCE of WALES FEATHER CHAIRS, 
circa 1785 


inspired the two charming reproductions 
shown above, handmade, beautifully hand 
carved and covered in muslin by Virginia 
Craftsmen Inc. Each chair is 36” high and 
finished in antique red or brown Mahogany. 
We will ship freight prepaid to any part of 
the U. S. A. one arm chair and five side 
chairs same as above, for $300. Check must 
accompany order. Your own material 30” 
x 30” can be used for covering — $2.50 per 
chair if brass tacks are used, $2.00 if plain. 
We have many other Virginia Craftsmen 
pieces just as beautiful and charming. 
Send twenty-five cents for catalogue. 


Ask for a copy of our folder with road map. 


i CRAFT HOUSE 


212 South Main Street 








HARRISONBURG 

















THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 


VIRGINIA 











@, Decorative pottery of high-fired, beauti- 
ful Terra Cotta will add grace and color to 
your garden, sun-room and porch. 

Send 10c in stamps for catalog, 


(GALLOWAY 
POIPERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Also on display 509 Madison Avenue, New York 





Book of furnilure 





30 Chapters 
154 Pages 
More than 
200 
Illustrations 


$1.00 


Postpaid 


A brief, com- 
pact, authentic, 
easy -to-read 
history of period furniture 
styles of principal countries, 
with short biographies of chief 
furniture designers and their 
contributions to the world. Informative chro- 
nology and glossary. Beautifully illustrated. 
Handsomely bound and printed. Highly en- 
dorsed by designers, librarians, decorators, 
architects and students of furniture. A valuable 
handbook for the expert, yet an_ interes 
story for the layman. The price, $1.00, barely 
covers production and mailing costs, and is 
about half the cost of similar books. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-I Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITEC! 
At Home—By Mail 


> Big fees;pleasant health- 
W\ ful work; a dignified, un- 
crowded profession 
offering remarkable 
eed opportunities to both 
ff! men and women. Ex- 
HY perts earn $50 to $20 
a week. Some students 
pay for course from fees 
earned while studying 


Write today for details. 
American Landscape School 
Member National Home 

Study Council 
15 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, ls. 


—— 





Danger in the Bath Tub —— 
Terrible lot of accidents. Be safe. Get Footsure 
Safety Bath Tub Mat. Prevents slipping 
falling in tub or shower. Fits in bottom of tub. 
Patented vacuum cups molded in mat make it 
non-skid. High-grade, odorless rubber. White 
$2.75, Green or Orchid $2.95, at better stores, 
direct on receipt of price — or C. O. D. Circulat 
free. Footsure Co., Inc., N-34, 407 East Pico 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Speaking of living rooms, 
walls of knotty pine are now 
the thing in homes that are 
really lived in. Homes with 
children, with young people, 
where surroundings must be 
cheerful and not too stiff to 
stand wear. 

Mellow, genial walls of Shevlin 
Pine naturally suggest hospital- 
ity. They are beautiful, inti- 
mate, homelike...and they can 
stand any amount of hard use. 


Interior decorators and archi- 
tects know from experience 
that knotty pine improves with 
service. Occasional bumps only 
add to its quaint suggestion of 
age. Fingermarks wipe off. 
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Your pine room can be mod- 
erate or lavish as you choose. 
The necessary outlay depends 
on the style of the room. It 
is even possible to install 
simple feather-edged Shevlin 
Pine yourself. Thoroughly 
dried, smoothly milled, accu- 
rately grade-marked, Shevlin 
Pine is easy to work with. 

Whether you are building or 
remodeling, a pine room is 
Just ask 
your architect, interior dec- 


possible for you. 


orator or builder. He already 
knows all about Shevlin Pine 
—the pine that for more than 
forty-five years has fashioned 
America’s fine homes. 
















Knotty pine walls are found in the historic Hancock- 
Clarke House at Lexington, where John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams slept and were awakened by Paul Revere 
at dawn the day of the battle. Today knotty pine is 
found in modern living rooms such as the one illustrated 
from the home of William Hodge, Round Hill, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. H. W. Rowe, Associates, Architects, 
New York City. 


“Pine Homes and Pine Interiors” 


Send One Dollar for this recently publish- 
ed book giving an authentic account of the 
use of pine in American homes. Invaluable 
to interior decorators. Introduction by 
Joseph Everett Chandler, eminent archi- 
tect. Exclusive photographs of choice pine 
rooms, entrances, hallways. book nooks, 
corner cupboards. Invaluable to those 
building new homes or modernizing. 
Address: Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Company, 908 First National-Soo Line 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

There is plenty of Shevlin Pine in five 
varieties. Your dealer can easily get it for 
you by writing the nearest office: Chicago: 
1866—208 South La Salle Street Building; 
New York: N. H. Morgan, Sales Agent, 
1205 Graybar Building; San Francisco: 1030 
Monadnock Building; Toronto, Ontario: 
606 Royal Bank Building. If you have any 
difficulty getting Shevlin Pine just write us 
and our nearest branch will see that you 
are supplied, 
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Reproduction from a painting maae onthe campus of the Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia, by Frank Swift Chase 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1930 


Half a century since John Davey originated the science of Tree Surgery 


Firry yEarsago John Davey began experi- 
menting with his new theory that trees 
could be saved by curative processes. 
Were they not living things? Were they 
not subject to disease, injury and 
other ills? And yet to most men 
they were just trees, destined to die 
whenevercircumstancestook them. 

Countless millions of people had 
seen trees die—if they saw trees at 
all—without ever a thought that 
they could be saved. John Davey 
saw sick and injured trees with 
understanding and sympathy. He 
conceived the idea that a system of 
methods and treatment could be 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


devised that would save innumerable 
trees that were being lost unnecessari 
What gave him the idea no one knows. 
John Davey passed away suddenly nearly 
seven years ago without disclosing 
the source of his inspiration. He 
did a comparatively rare thing; he 
gave the world a new idea. As with 
most new ideas, John Davey en- 
dured the long and bitter struggle 
against ridicule and cynicism and 
inertia and established habits of 
thinking. He struggled forward with 
remarkable determination and with 
sublime courage. He lived long 
enough to see his new science a 


proven success both from a practical and 
a commercial standpoint. 
Like most geniuses John Davey did not 
‘are much for money. He had a profound 
love of nature and was not only thoroughly 
trained in horticulture, but was an eager 
student of the related sciences. He not only 
gave to the world a new idea, but he gavea 
fine philosophy also. To him the whole de- 
velopment became a great ideal of usefulness 
and constructive service. His spirit impressed 
itself indelibly and is a living force in the 
organization that he founded and inspired. 
Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
348 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


MartTIn L. Davey, President and General Manager 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Boston, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Stamford, Westport, Conn., New York City, White Plains, Patchogue, L.1., Hempstead, L.1., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, 


Buffalo, Toronto, 


Louisnille, I aducah, Ky., Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Oconomou oc, Wis., Minneapolis, Des Moines, 





Montreal, Orange, N. J., Ric dgewood, Nida Philadelphia, Addingham, Pa., Germantown, Sy Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Tulsa, Okla., New Orleans, Memphis, Nashville, Atlanta, Charlotte, N.C. 
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TERRACE, ROOFGARDEN, 
YACHT and SUN 
PARLOR 
FURNITURE 





We are makers of Wicker furniture for 
the new Breakers, of Palm Beach. The 
Dunes Club, Miami Biltmore, Hotel 
Commodore and most prominent clubs 
and homes in America. 
FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


FREIGHT PREPAID TO FLORIDA 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 


2197 East42StNewYork 




















Extremely simple of design, this 
“new jade” cup serves as well for 
cigarettes as for a pen container 
when filled with shot, $7.50. “New 
jade” penholder, $4.00. Hand- 
made pewter Swan ash tray, $3.50. 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
BOSTON LONDON 


or in any color harmonizing with 
the lamp selected. The lamp to 
the socket stands 13” high and 
with the shade is 163”. The 
shade alone is 7”’ high. The price 
complete is $17.50, which includes 
careful packing. Express will be 
collect. — Ropert Leavitt, 44 
River Street, Boston. 


THIS little half-round console 
table in Sheraton stvle (Figure 13) 
is made of solid mahogany with 
satinwood inlay, and rubbed by 
hand to give it an extraordinarily 
soft and rich finish. It is one of 
those pieces that even a lover of 
real antiques would be glad to 
own, since it is made with the 


same care that the early craftsmen 
put into their meticulous work. 
And it is the sort of table which 
always finds a place for itself in 
hall, dining-room, or living-room, 
taking up little space and vet 
proving itself as useful as it is 








| FIG. 13 





ornamental. The table stands | 
293” high, is 203” long and 


143” wide. The price is $25.00, 
which includes crating, but ex- 
press will be collect. — LEONE 
Stuplos, 63A Charles Street, 
Boston. 


WHISK _ brushes are ordinarily 
ugly but essential articles which, 
as far as possible, we keep out of 


FIG. 14 





sight. But here in Figuré 14 are 
some gay little brushes which we 
can cheerfully hang in any con- 
venient spot no matter how 
conspicuous. They are made of 
fibre and have the advantage of 
being washable, besides coming in 
anv number of fascinating colors 
— orange, yellow, green, purple, 
lavender, and blue for the plain 
colors, and in combination with 
blue outside and a rose and white 
centre, rose outside with a blue 
and white centre, red outside with 
a white and orange centre, green 
outside with white and_ rose 
centre, and also in variegated 





NEW—HANDMADE 
LINEN SETS 





White hand embroidered dots and 
scallops on exceptionally fine 
quality cream colored linen. 
Hand picoted edge. 
A Charming and Practical Gift 


BREAKFAST SET TABLE SET 
Scarf 14” x 20” = Scarf 18” x 36” 
Two 14” Napkins 6 Mats 12’’x 18” 
$6.50 $25 
ROUND PIECES AND NAPKINS IN SAME PATTERN 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


J.B.SHEPPARD & SONS 


DEPT. A 2012-14 Chestnut St., PHILA. 























BEFORE YOU LOOK 
ELSEWHERE, COME 


SEE OUR NEW FALL 
DISPLAY OF MODERN 
FURNITURE—-MOD- 
ESTLY PRICED-— 
PAINTED or UNPAINTED 


Booklet on Request 
COLORTONE 
FURNITURE SHOPS, INC. 
193 LEXINGTON AVE,, N.Y. 



















Manage a Tea Room 


PPORTUNITIES everywhere fo Tea 
Rooms and Motor Inns. 
room in your own home with “lithe tap capital, 
or manage one already going. Excellent 
salaries paid to trained managers; pone 
age acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Be dependent. Write 
for cane 64-page Book ‘‘Forvunes in 


Lewis Training Institute, Dept. CP-8271 
(A division of Lewis Hotel Training Schools) 
Washington, D. C. 











HAND WROUGHT 
LANTERNS 


Authentic reproductions of 
interesting old designs 


Careful and strong construction 
assures satisfactory service 


Our new illustrated catalog 
of 64 designs for both inside 
or outside, sent upon request 


119 East 57th Street 
New York 



































Brass wall lantern, 


6” x 1234” wired $35.00 


THE BEST PEWTER 
BUY IN AMERICA 














September's “Special” $4. 95 


Three Pieces — 
Sugar, creamer and 73,” tray of heavy 
pure pewter. Faithful reproduction of Early 
American originals. 
Sugar and Creamer alone, $4.00 pair 
Have you our Colonial Catalogue? 


three new yorkers inc. 


& west 47" $i. KY 











=new- york 
BRYANT O265 
A Toadstool Garden 
Seat 
St bles gree 


this toadstool 
as if it 


high 
seat looks 
might have sprung 
up thru the grass. 
Charges prepaid to 
your nearest freight 
station. Cash or check 
with order. 


$12 


A folder showing 
Other unusual 
things for the 
garden will be 
sent upon request 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 
524-26 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 






























RRERADIC“” 


Lowest Wholesale Prices 


New 1931 Screen 









168 pages of radio ba argi ains. 

Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful con 

soles — also battery operated sets. Write today 
ALLIED RADIO C 9 cae ION 

711 W. Lake St. Dept. 47 Chicago 
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Reproductions of 
Old English Furniture 


Exact copies beautifully made from 


old wood. Reasonably priced. 
FLORA MacDONALD, INC. 


leanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATION AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston 








Winthrop Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 


COLONIAL 
Wine Cuair 
No. 6605 


Nicely propor- 
tioned; legs of 
mahogany. All 
hair filled, spring 
seat and _ back. 
Samples of denim covers will be 
submitted. Size (overall) 45. in. 
high — 31 in. wide— 30 in. deep. 
PRICE $52.50 

Send for descriptive folders of 
Winthrop Reproductions and Up- 
holstered Furniture, stating type 
of particular interest. Dept. B. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE Co. 
424 Park Square Bldg. 





Boston, Mass. 





The brushes measure 9” 
long and cost $1.00 each, prepaid 
east of the Mississippi. West of 
the Mississippi, ten cents must be 
added for postage. — INDUSTRIAL 
Arts SnHop, 65 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


colors. 


IS there anyone present who does 
not above all adore having some- 
thing no one else can have? | 
knew it —we all are alike. In 
Figure 15 is a hand-woven linen 
chair seat, one of a set of twelve. 
One of you may purchase the set. 
For the rest, you must have yours 
woven to order, and at least a 
little different. By sending your 
colors and samples you are sure to 
get something that will actually 
belong in its surroundings. The 
one photographed is lovely with 
irregular stripes of green-blue, 
apricot, yellow, and henna on a 
natural ground. These weavings, 
19’ x 22”, are $5.00 each, postpaid. 











Similar pieces of wool in wov- 
en designs are $4.00, $3.50, and 
$3.00, depending on the intricacy 
of the patterns. The materials 
used are the very best and are 
guaranteed to wear forever and 
keep their color. That is, the 
chances are that these fabrics 
will live as long as any chair vou 
put them on, and mellow rather 
than lose their colors. In ordering 
be sure to give full details about 
the type of chair vou wish to 
cover and its general background. 
— Witva-Crart Stuplos, 30 East 
14th Street, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 16 


COPIED from an Early American 
pair, these sugar tongs, Figure 16, 
have the quaint look of a really 
old piece and are equally well 
made. They are just the type 
that should be used with an old- 
fashioned tea service, and in 
addition to their good looks they 
are particularly easy to handle, 


Silversmith 


GEBELEIN 


79 Chestnut Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Colonial Designs 


HAND-MADE FLAT SILVER 
exclusive designs 
featuring the following patterns: 
“Basket o Flowers” ““Sheaf of Wheat” 


GIFTS of Silver, Pewter, Copper 


Our circular showing copper bowls is available on request, 
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““Tercentenary” — 




















THIS POPULAR 
NOVELTY 
decorated in true colors, makes 
a most attractive and unique 
specialty for your own home, 
for a gift or for resale. It’s a 
facsimile reproduction of a 
coastwise lighthouse. May be 
had with fixed light or flasher 
There are many other desir 
able features pic 
tured and priced 
in our complet 
catalog which is 
yours for asking 










Special Discount for Volume Buyers 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


Whitman, Mass. 








Interior Decoration 
Resident, Correspondence and 
Travel Courses 


a . og § One Year 

Professional Courses | me Wane 

Homemakers’ Courses 
Catalogue on request 


Boston School of Interior Deco- 
ration an¢ Architectural Design 


140 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








Your Family Pictures 
Restored, Reproduced 


From old daguerreotypes, tintypes, faded 
photographs, snapshots, etc. Have them 
reproduced privately in 


Fhe-CopleyPrints 


It is not only the vogue to have family 
portraits on your walls; they make treasured 
gifts to your relatives. One should have 
them copied, if only to provide against fire, 
accident, loss, or fading. 

Send for Free Portrait Circular 
We make beautiful por- 
traits even trom secm 
ingly hopeless originals. 













As 
Received 
COPLEY PRINTS 
of Distinguished 
American Art 







As 
Restored 
For Gifts, Home, Schools, $2.00 fo $100. 
WE SEND ON APPROVAL 
Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue 
Send Money Order or Stamps — NOT COIN 
It is a little handbook of American Art 
Curtis & Cameron, Dept. A-84, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 

























































































Mahogany and Gold Mirror 


Consider our No. 1295 handmade mirror 
with Phoenix bird ornament, carved by 
hand, as an aid in making your home 
more attractive. Outside measure is 30 
x 15% inches, mirror plate 21% x 133, 
inches. Price, $25.00 
Send for other mirror illustrations in 
Mirror Folio M-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq., Boston 
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Colonial Wallpapers 


END for our book contain- 
ing authentic copies of these 
early and _ historical 
Prepared and compiled y the 


of these papers in the country. 


Your money will be refunded 
on return of the book whether 


Every paper and color is sunfast 


The J. W. GERRY CO. 
63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Established in 1884 


lish — and 
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ng the largest variety 
a paper or not. 
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BIBS FOR THE BABY 
White mercerized } 
borders picture horses, elephants or bunnies, 
have a strong appeal for the discriminating 
baby. 6 for $6.50 or $1.25 each — prepaid. 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


bibs whose gay blue 


Tv. BOSTON, MASS 


— 












CHAMBER VIAY ART 


Style Advising—A New Profession for Women. 





Limited Enrollment. References Required. 
1.739 Boylston Street Boston, Mass-) 
— 





LET 


38 Charles Street 








US RESTORE 

that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silva 

pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 





Boston, Mass) 
















SEPTEMBER, 1930 
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oie TIME—THAT TOUGH OLD TESTER 
co./f FINDS A FOE THAT FIGHTS HIM OFF 


ree 
Many generations ago, Time—That Tough Old Tester—began his fight with i 
genuine puddled wrought iron. Against that sturdy metal of which Reading - _ ihn geo 
5-point pipe is made, Time first used his most potent weapon, corrosion. cae — mis 
Year after year after year, Time poured his corrosive mixtures over and through me 
5-point pipe trying to set in action the destruction which men call rust. But 

no loop-holes could Time find—filaments of silicious slag barred the way. 

Only pipe made of genuine puddled wrought iron has proved that it can 

thus fight off the test of Time—the only conclusive pipe test known. 


Make your first cost of pipe the last cost, avoiding damaging leaks, by insist- 
ing on Reading genuine puddled wrought iron pipe. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 


GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT !RON 


EADING PIP 


DIAMETERS RANGING FROM ¥Y% TO 20 INCHES 


Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
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HANDWROUGHT 
REPRODUCTIONS 





The Antonio 


This exquisite lantern is a handwrought 
reproduction of an early Italian original 
The simplicity of its lines relieved by the 
delicate leaf design at the top and bottom 
makes an ensemble wholly pleasing and in 
excellent taste. 

This unusual fixture may be secured in 
pewter, brass, copper and tin, a range which 
assures complete harmony with any color or 
decorative scheme. Supplied with or without 
electric attachments at reasonable prices. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
39F North Bennet St. Boston, Mass. 














RY, - U : Just a corner of a new 
a Wrapping Paper 
_—) designed especially or 
> | Boston's 
po Tercentenary 
“= depicting vieuts of Old Boston, 
p— >! the State House, Brimstone 
<A 4 Corner and a dozen other 
iS < ¥ historical spots. 
Old State House-1713 
een WANN 6 Sheets 22+7°$ 100 





Printed in Venetian red. green or egg plant on cream paper 
Mail Orders Filled 
Assorted if desired 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 


Women's Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















’ ~ r 
CRAFTS INC. 
carries a wonder- 
ful variety of un- 
finished furniture 
of especially dis- 
tinctive design in 
modern, colonial 
and occasional 
pieces to meet 
your individual 
tastes. 


MODERN 





Finished or 
painted to any 
color you may 
select. Send one 
dollar for large 
illustrated cata- 
logue. 


MODERN CRAFTS INC. 


201 Lexington Avenue, New York City 








Get Ready for a Well-Paid 
HOTEL POSITION 


ERE in the beautiful, interest- 





men for fascinating positions paying 
$1500 to $7500 a year in hotels, apt. 
hotels, resorts, clubs, restaurants, 
cafeterias and tea rooms. Instruc- 
~ dl = experts; congenial 
14-year tested course. Na- 

tional Employment Bureau “pe gra i- 
ates, no extra coi at once 
for catalog? Saeurvi ations should be 

le now 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools 


Dept. 8218CP, Washington, D.C. 





pisit our Shop for excellent values and 
interesting OLD GLASS, etc. 
THE FUGUET’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Edgewater Park, New Jersey 
Bet. Burlington and Bridgboro 
N. J. route 25 U.S. route 130 











~ a 


clasping the desired lump with a 
firm grip that obviates the usual 
fumbling and final resorting to 
finger tips with appropriate apolo- 
gies. The initials are engraved in 
the old-fashioned way, the ones 
shown being ‘A’ for Alden, above, 
with ‘J & P’ for John and Pris- 
cilla below. An ideal gift for the 
autumn wedding, since it is bound 
to be useful and almost sure not to 
be duplicated. The price is $12.00, 
postpaid. — Freperick T. Wip- 
MER, 31 West Street, Boston. 


THERE are few things more 
strikingly effective in a bedroom 
or boudoir than a dressing table 
surmounted by a triple mirror 


like that shown in Figure 17. 
It gives an air of distinction to 
even a nondescript room and 
permanently triples the universal 
pleasure of looking at one’s re- 
flection. This mirror is particular- 
ly well made, backed with wood 
panels which may be left their 
natural color or painted any color 
one wishes, and fastened in front 


with little metal rosettes. The 
centre mirror is 233” x 152”, 
and the side pieces 173” ek ee 


The price, remarkably reasonable 





for this type of mirror, is $46.00. 
Packing and expressage will be ex- 
tra. — FLora MacDona _p, INc., 
39 Newbury Street, Boston. 

























REPRODUCTIONS - -- BRASS - - - COPPER - - - PEWTER - -- IRON 








Write for catalog H28 
Established 1897 





No. HC629 — This Russian five- 
branched candelabra, of polished 
brass will add a mellow tone where 
one is needed. Its graceful arms in- 
vite tall tapering candles. Height 
9%”, spread 14’. Express collect. 

EACH $4.25 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 
22 Allen Street New York City 























are you 


RADIATOR CONSCIOUS? 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“New Artistry in Radiator Con- 
cealment”’ can help you. Write, 
Phone (Murray Hill 8600), or visit 
us for details of our many ‘styles of 
Radiator Cabinets. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 


84 YEARS 


experience in heat- 
ing and ventilating 





’ Sate 


MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- 
ing qualities of 
being rust-proof 
and indestructible. 








As illustrated; or in 
the latest design — 
similar, but with a 
fan top. Size 93,’ x 
344”. Wired witha 7 
standard lamp base | 
and switch, ready 
to install. $6.50 
post paid. 





Folder on request 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. * BOSTON 











$12.50 
FIRE SET 


to match 
including shovel, 
tongs, poker and 


Colonial Andirons 
stand. 


Finial Tops 
¢ 
J x 
ee. 
$12.50 














CAST BRASS 
polished or dull fin- 
ish— 15" high 
Price includes crating—write for Catalogue 
Robert Leavitt 
44 RIVER ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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HAND WROUGHT LIGHTING FIXTURES BY 


JAMES R. MARSH & COMDANY 
ESSEX FELLS NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK DISPLAY 541 MADISON AVE 





























Hand Turned Spool Beds 
Beautiful in Design and Workmanship 
E. E. Burroughs Co., Conway, S.C.}/ 


















Pewter 


ARE, old pewter, exactly reproduced 
by painstaking New England crafts 
men. The quaint curves and easy grace — 
the satin shee: n of a egg museum pieces. 
Surprisingly inexpensiv 

rite for beautifully ilustrated catalog X free 


Old Colony Pewter Makers J 


99-A Mt.Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 
























Fairyland Figures for Lawn and Garden 
Beautifully made of fine terra cotta, 
hand-painted, true to Nature. Gnomes 
animals, toadstools, delightful groups 
Send 10 cents for illustrations 9. 
**FAIRYLAND COMPANY” 
793 No. Oak Drive Bronx, N. 
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Florence Nesmith 


FOREIGN ANTIQUES — DECORATIONS 
78 Chestnut St., Boston 138 Market St., Low#!) 
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Here's 
a helpful hint from 
Hazel Dell Brown 
_ and an offer of a 
| whole bookful of 


unusual interiors 





“ALMOST every woman,” says Hazel Dell 
£ \ Brown, “hides a longing to really ven- 
ture a bit when she decorates. But habit holds 
back your hand, even when fingers itch to lift 
rooms out of the commonplace. 















“It really doesn’t take any daring. Merely 
discard some obsolete ideas, get a bright be- 
ginning, and go ahead. 


“This girl’s bedroom is a good example. 


Take that bold arrangement of beds. It’s really 
not so bold, and is certainly very practical now 
that it has been done. And the plain blue 
linoleum floor with its sixteen- point star of 
autumn tan. That certainly upsets some old- 
: fashioned ideas! But doesn’t it make the room? 


“That's exactly what it did. It was the bright 
beginning I mentioned. Somehow, when you 
start with a floor of smart color and design, your 
foom can’t help but be delightfully different. 


“And that start, that bright beginning, is 
not at all difficult to find. The hardest task is 
to pick out just ove Armstrong Floor from the 
| many fashionable effects now showing at local 





PLAIN .. INLAID EMBOSSED 








/; your fingers 


to plan rooms 


. JASPE . 


1930 
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1a 
Ag 


Embossed Inlaid Design 
No. 6131 


Armstrong’s Arabesq Design 
No. 9311 





linoleum, department, and furniture stores. 


“It’s very much like selecting draperies. 
Your new Armstrong Floor, too, can be in- 
stalled with as little bother (cemented over 
linoleum lining felt). And then you'll make 
the happy discovery that these floors are dif- 
ferent in many practical ways. Quiet and foot- 








just itch 
that are different 





The bright beginning for this unusual room was a floor of 
original design. Plain blue Armstrong's Linoleum forms the 
field. A sixteen-point star insert completes the effect. 


comforting. Warm, too. They even speed 
housecleaning, for dust can’t find a single hid- 
ing place. Nor will the Accolac-Processed 
surface spot or stain. You keep it gleaming 
by a light waxing and polishing. Or simply 
renew the surface with Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Lacquer. (Do not lacquer over wax.) 

“I'd like to tell you more about these floors 
that give rooms bright beginnings. So please 
let me send you my latest book, ‘New Ideas 
in Home Decoration.’ In it you'll find a free 
offer of my personal help when you decorate. 
Just send 10¢ for mailing. Address 
Hazel Dell Brown, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Div., 933 Pine 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.” 


Armstrong's 


Product 


Armstro ng Ss Sinoleum floors 


for every room in the house 


« PRINTED . ARABESQ 


. and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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The relrigerator with the 


my! (Pp 


The Monitor Top, which contains the 
hermetically sealed-in-steel mechanism, is 
the modern symbol of economical refrig. 
eration. Its splendid performance record 
merits the name—MONITOR TOP. 


WI HEN you buy your electric refrigerator, | 

look for the Monitor Top first of all. Itis 
your assurance of efficiency, your guarantee 
of economy and convenience. 


Within the hermetically sealed walls of the 
Monitor Top the simple General Electric 
mechanism moves quietly in a permanent bath 
of oil. Air, dirt and moisture are sealed out. 


The dependable mechanism of the Monitor 
Top makes the General Electric Refrigerator 
a servant that lightens labor, saves money 
and above all guards the health of the family. 


Prices now start at $205.00 at the factory. You 
can have a gleaming white General Electric 
Refrigerator — striking in modern beauty— 
placed in your kitchen tomorrow by taking 
advantage of our time payment plan. 


For booklet, write Section Q-9, Electric Re 
frigeration Dept., General Electric Company, 
Hanna Bldg., 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast even 
Saturday evening on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


Its 4M IRTHDAY 


sts raeurztts GENERAL @ ELECTRIC] 


another year to its matchless rec- 


ee ALL“*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS - COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRIC MILK COOLERS 
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COVER 
EXHIBIT 
ITINERARY 


HE prize winning and 

honorable mention cov- 

ers, and a selection of the 
best to the number of 140, out 
of the 1800 submitted in the re- 
cent House Beautiful contest, 
will begin the customary cross 
country exhibition tour during 
September. 


The itinerary for the next few 
months will be as follows: 


1. BOSTON Sept. 8-20 


8 Arlington street 


2. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Sept. 22-Oct. 1 


School of Design 
11 Waterman street 


3. NEW YORK CITY 
Oct. 6-11 


Art Center 
65 East 56th street 


4. NEW YORK CITY 
Oct. 14-21 


Home Making Center 
Grand Central Palace 


5. BROOKLYN 
Oct. 23-30 


Pratt Institute 


6. PHILADELPHIA 
Nov. 3-13 


School of Design 
Broad and Master streets 


7. INDIANAPOLIS 
Nov. 17-26 


John Herron Art Institute 
Pennsylvania and 16th streets 


Readers of the House Beautiful 
in these cities will find these 
Exhibitions of real interest 


Concise Answers 





CLIPPER SHIP 





to Common Questions 





Q. Extract from a letter: ‘I had 
thought of building a house for my son 
on the same plan as my own, but have 
given up the idea because on _ his 
property the sun porch would face the 
north... 

A. The idea should not be given 
up on this account, for the plan of 
the house can be reversed; a 
mirror reflection will turn the plan 


| 


end for end and put the sun porch | 


on the south without changing the | 


arrangement and relation of the 


rooms. 
+> 


Q. One of my dormers is leaking, ap- 
parently because the sheet copper on 
the outside has slipped. Why should 
this have happened? 


A. Probably because it was put 
on with the wrong kind of nails; 
bare wire nails would have rusted, 
while galvanized nails would have 
corroded, for that always happens 
to zinc when it is in contact with 
copper. Use copper nails, and 
there will be no further trouble. 


+> 

Q. Some years ago | had my hall 
enameled, the work taking over a 
week because the enamel dried so 
slowly. Now it must be done over, 
and the painter says that it will not 
take more than two days if he uses 
enamel that dries quickly. Will it be 
as good? 


A. Yes, for enamels have been 





greatly improved in this respect. | 


They now dry in four hours, with 
no loss in appearance or in any 
other quality. 


Q. | want to lay a hardwood floor 
over the old floor in my living-room, 
and am told that it can be done with- 
out nailing. How is this? 


A. The flooring will not be 
strips, but in blocks six inches or 
more square, and made with 
grooves in all four edges; they are 
held to the floor with special 
cement and.to each other by 
strips of wood fitting into the 
grooves of adjoining blocks. The 
cement is of a kind that never gets 
quite hard, so that it acts as a 
cushion and absorbs expansion 
and contraction. 


+ 


Q. The oak floor in my living-room 
is stained and should be scraped; but | 
do not want to give up the use of the 
room for the four days that my floor 
man says will be necessary for scrap- 
ing, staining, and finishing. Is there 
no quicker way to finish it? 


A. If the natural color will suit 
you, ves; and the entire job should 
take hardly more than a day. The 
scraping will probably be done 
with a floor machine using sand- 
paper. This done, apply a heavy 
coat of liquid wax, and after an 
hour for drying, rub it in with a 
machine using a brush. Then 
apply and rub in two coats of 
paste wax. 





Barometer 


The very same instrument that 
the early Clipper Captains used 
Made from an original old 
mold. Predicts to-morrow’s 
weather. Works on atmos- 
pheric pressure system 
Water in tube rises or 
falls according to the 
approach of bad or 
good weather. If sud- 
} den storm approaches 
\ water bubbles up ro 
top of tube. Hangs 
on wooden stand 10 
inches tall. Can‘r ger 
out of order re 
markably accu- 
rate. Full directions 
fcr reading and care 
sent with every 
tircmeter 





















Price 


$4.00 


415 MADISON AVE. AT 48th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















DE LUXE EDITION. A wonderful new book of 
home plans. 224 pages, over 600 illustrations of 
floor plans, photos and approximate cost to build 
—of medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bun 
galows and two-family dwellings, an ideal refer 
ence book showing size of rooms, buildings and a 
description of each, postpaid for $3. New book of 
OOnifty plans of medium-cost English and Ameri 
can Colonial homes $1, or both books for $3.50. 
Complete plans and specifications as low as $10 
You cannot atford to build until you have seen this 
book, it may save you hundreds of dollarsin extras 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 














Are you taking full advantage of the services 


cubuns «xHOUSES’ 
eae BORE BOOK OF 


45 Designs 


100 
Illustrations 


Price $3.00 
2 Postpaid 

Plans and designs in Colonial, English, Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture Jimensions, 
general specific ations and practical, usetu! infor- 
mation tor the Home builder. Houses costing 
trom $11,000 te $45,000 to erect 

Detailed plan service. Erection supervision 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork 








offered by our Home Builders Service 








Bureau ? 











We are glad to ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS about 


@ Building your house 


@ Planning or planting your grounds or gardens 


@ Furnishing your rooms 


Address the 


Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


[Enclose a stamped and selt-addressed envelope | 


Quilts— Basted 


white or colored foun- 
dation, $35.00-$50.00. 
Stamped to make, 
$10.00-$15.00. 


Send for Folder 
Practical Putte Co. 


Evangelir 
Li0S. Race St., 
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Cottage Door Latch Set 
* Unusual Urn Design, Set of 4 pieces 
FRONT illustrated, $2.50. Send for interest 
emcee ing catalog of hand forged iron ware 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORCE 
Dept. B. Asheville, North Carolina 








NTERIOR DECORATION 


PROFESSIONAL Courses— Colo: 

meat, Pernod Styles, Furanure Design, "i 
eriea, Estimating. Readering.Styhnag. Day. E Y 
ning & Home Study. Grads placed, Dept 
Commie OCA 


WAL ART SCHOOL, 116 So. Michigee Avease, a 
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FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN 
IN TWO BOOKS 
MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi 
dences throughout the East and South 
and these books show representative 
examples of ais work. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13%x19 
inches, 30 two-story designs, $15,000 
to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 de- 
livered 
“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14’’x 
26”, 24 designs mostly two-story, 
$15,000 to $140,000 to erect. English, 
French, Italian, Spanish styles. Price 
$10.00 delivered. 
Each contains: Exterior Views, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 
Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St., New York 


Plans, 











A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


HOMES 


Designed by 
Robert L. Stevenson 
Architea 


204 pages, 160 homes, 
500 illustrations 
An almost unlimited 
variety of designs of 
moderate cost 
*“*Homes of Today"’ 
with jlans, interior 
and exterior views of 
appealing interest to 
the home builder. 
Price $3.00 
EVENSON 
Boston, Mass. 











Send check to 


B, E. 
519 Paddock Guilding 


| suitable. 
| claims to being well built, 
| stops are a matter of course. 








TELLER’S 
COLONIAL 
HARDWARE 
Distinctive and authen- 
tic fitments in hand- 
forged iron for the Early 

American Home. 
Brochure on request. 
280 Wall Street 

Kingston, New York 





Q.. 1 have been watching the build- 
ing of a brick house, the walls of which 
are so made that they are hollow. 
Will they be as strong as solid brick 
walls? 


A. No; but they will be amply 
| strong for the purpose. A solid 


| brick wall must be thick enough to 
| withstand such side pressures as 


the very heavy shocks of storms, 


| and will then be capable of sup- 


porting far greater weights than of 


| floors and roof. A properly built 
hollow brick wall will have the | 


necessary resistance and strength 
with fewer brick. 


+ 


Q. What are fire stops: 


A. There are spaces within the 


| walls of frame houses and the 
| floors of practically all houses that 
| will act as flues in spreading a fire; 
| fire stops are obstructions in these 


spaces for the purpose of shutting 
off drafts. Many things will serve: 
closely fitted pieces of wood, or 
barriers of mortar, plaster, cin- 
ders, or anything else that is 
In a house with any 
fire 


+ 


Q. I have just finished remodeling an 
old house, and the contractor informs 
me that in testing the heater he finds 
that the flue, which is eight inches 
square, is too small. He says that | 
must rebuild the chimney, which | do 
not want to do because of the cost. Is 
there no alternative: 


A. Eight inches square is cer- 
tainly too small a flue for a heater; 
it should be at least eight by 
twelve inches, and the contractor 
was remiss in not knowing it. Try 





| A. If well installed, 


an electric blower that will force 
air at low pressure below the 
grates. This will establish a draft 
that will bring up the fire when 
heat is wanted; the blower can be 
shut off when the fire is brisk, for 
under usual conditions the draft 
will continue. The small size of 
the flue can also be compensated 
for by an increase in height, as by 
adding lengths of pipe, although 
this would be no improvement in 
the appearance of the house. 
ram 

Q. The plumbing estimate for a 
house that | am building seems very 
high. Has there been an increase in 
prices that would account for itr 


A. May it not be due to plan- 
ning? Plumbing is cheapest when 
all fixtures are in a vertical line 
and can be served by one set of 
pipes. When bathrooms are side 
by side and over the kitchen fix- 
tures, installation will cost far less 
than when there is a bathroom at 
each end of the house and the 
kitchen is in the centre. If your 
plans call for a wide separation of 
the fixtures, the estimate can be 
reduced by more compact group- 


ing. 
Q. Will it be all right to use plaster 
board instead of lath for a wall that is 


to be plastered: 


The 


yes. 


| usual trouble is the cracking of the 


plaster at the joints between the 


| boards, which can be overcome 


| cement. 


by strengthening the joints with 
strips of wire cloth or of thin 
perforated metal, bedded in strong 
Expert plasterers know 


| the process and can get good 


results. 





EXHIBITION 





OF SMALL 





HOUSES 





en -ECTED from the 3rd annual 
competition conducted by the 
House Beautirut Macazine, 8 
Arlington street, Boston. Exhibi- 
tions have already been held in 
Springfield, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. 


Boston, 


Future exhibitions include 


August 18-30 
BuILDING 
MarTERIAL AND 
MAcHINERY 
ExuHiBit 
San Francisco, 


California 
+ + + 


September 6-13 
MErer & FRANK 
Company 
Portland, 
Oregon 














™ WEATHER 
: VANES 


Catalogue of 
Individual Designs 
on request 


Nature Studio 
243 W. Biddle St. 
Baltimore, Md. 








OUR 


INDIVIDUAL 


SER VECE 











JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 

A 


922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth, Pa. 








Oxper Now rrom Your BooKseL_Ler 


Reapy Octroser 17TH 


COLLECTOR’S 
LUCK IN SPAIN 


Alice Van Leer Carrick’s account of 
her antiquing adventures in Spain. An 
Atlantic Book published by Little, 
Brown & Company. 


$3.00 at all book sellers 











If you need professional help [entailing drawing of plans] — 


+ in building or remodeling your house 


+ in planning your grounds or garden 


+ in furnishing your rooms 


Send for our bulletin describing our individual service 


The Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your bulletin as noted above: 


Name and Address _ 





“The finest study of life 
under the Soviets that 
has yet been published.” 

—New York World 


_ SOovi ET | 











Group of “Com:nunist Youths” in a Machine Factory 


RUSSIA 


A Living Record and a History 
By WILLIAM HENRY 
CHAMBERLIN 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
$5.00 at all booksellers 


Published by Little, Brown and Company 
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WITH OIL OR GAS FOR HEATING— 
WHAT ABOUT WASTE DISPOSAL 


































f YELM POLE 
! WILL, 


KERNERATOR 
has abolished the last 
great housekeeping 


INCONVENIENCE 


Progressive improvement of household utilities has, long ago, 
wiped out even the memory of most old-fashioned items of 
home equipment. The dust-pan, the cistern pump, old-style heat- 
ing and lighting, primitive laundry equipment are just history. 





The domestic incinerator is an accomplishment among modern 
“wife savers”. It is demanded in the better home and apart- 
ment and its presence is more and more the usual thing in 
even the modest cottage. 


The Kernerator is the modern way. It does away with the incon- 
venient, unsightly and unsanitary garbage can, and solves the 
problem of rubbish disposal that is so serious with modern fuels. 


Ask your architect about Kernerators or send for attractive booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO., 1229 North Water St., Milwaukee 


: OFFICES IN 150 CITIES 
¢ 
WITH OIL OR GAS FOR HEATING— ee KERNERATOR - 
WHAT ABOUT WASTE DISPOSAL INCINERATION 


FOR NEW AND EXISTING BUILDINGS 






















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE HOME BUILDERS GUIDE 


| 
Q. My garage is seventy-five feet | The flue may be too small, or ob- 























































from the house, and | expected to heat | structed by a bird’s nest or some- 


it from the house system, which is | thing that has fallen in. Draft Choose 
steam. But the contractor says that | will also be interfered with by 
this will not be possible because the | bends, or by sections at an angle. | your house 


pipes will be below the level of the + 
boiler and will fill with water. He sug- 


on a rai 
Q. My wood-shingle roof is begin- - “7 day 


ning to leak because of curled shingles; 
but | am not now prepared to go to the 
A. Hardly. It will be better to | expense of reroofing. What can I do to 
run the pipes underground and to make it last a few years more? 

keep them clear with an electric 


gests running the pipes on top of a 
trellis. Will this be satisfactory: 





that!”’ 


The indignant lady should 
restrain her anger at the human 
burro and ask her husband to have us 


A. Have it treated with a thick 





install a pump made for that particular | ; as pager 
SEDGWICK purpose; it will start automati- | 2d fibrous liquid made for the | 
TRUNK LIFT cally when the pipes fill and stop | PUrPose, and which any roofer can | ilitteee 
which moves heavy articles from floor when they are emptied, the water | apply : os pine ” wed ey -— | 
to floor without damage to floors, walls being returned to the boiler. breaks, and make your roof tight | MILTON TUCKER 
or stairs. Sedgwick Hand Power Dumb for at least five vears. | 
Waiters and Elevators are economically 
installed and cost nothing to operate +> non | whose book gives you 
Write for Descriptive Circulars to , Z 
Setauict; Machine Works, of Q. My house was painted last year, Q. Should the foundations for a valuable help in the 
West 15th Street, New York. . ee ee , < = 
and already looks shabby. Should not garage go below the frost line? important task of 








y esi Fes ; Saad A. For a one-story frame garage 
ean tanned A. Decidedly; a good paint job | ang on solid and aid oaeie BUYING 
should last at least four years. earth, no; two courses of concrete 

Three quarters of the cost of | blocks or twelve to fifteen inches AN HONE ST 
painting is for labor, which will be | of poured concrete should be suffi- 

CALIFORNIA PLAN BOOKS the same for good paint as for | cient, especially when the garage HOUSE 
, = geen poor. The better the paint, the | pas a concrete floor. 
longer will be the intervals be- 
tween paintings and hence be- | + 

tween repetitions of the high labor | Q. It has been suggested that | 
bill. It is low cost per year that paint my copper downspouts to rem- 
counts in a paint job, and what- | edy the discoloration of my house 


SEDGWICK the paint have lasted longer than that: | rs 








Books show floor plans, exteriors, cost, etc. 
“Spanish &@ Monterey Homes.” A new book of the 
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Sx ap cn dH dn, eee Saag a —. be the price © gallon, walls of white shingles. Is this reason- 
*Rpeate S Taee Fiee™ gun seme $288 | | tat Paint is cheapest which gives | able, and if so, how should it be done: 
Sm galows."" : inds, 3 to 5 rooms x ye service. = i 
ma wngolons” A kinds. 3 to 5 re m ongest service A ao ors —s OW is the average young man to ones 
1573 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, California ‘Xe First’ scru' orougnl know whether he is getting his 
+> a strong solution of caustic soda money’s worth in real estate? Faulty bette 
; ah ; ce in hot water and rinse off with construction is easily camouflaged. So 
« Why should a chimney smoke? ’ . Milton Tucker has written an invaluable decot 
clean water. When dry, coat with 
COLONIAL PINE STAIN A F ay eee - manent a ibys cilia handbook on House Buying. The nu- 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture Xe or many reasons, put most a wash of 4 OZ. copper Su p ate | merous photographs show good and bad Desi 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. usually because of down draftsdue — and $ 0z. commercial nitric acid in strikimg contrast. The thumb-nail 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY * 4 : ; " “ ; 
156-A State Street **¥* Boston, Mass. to the top of the chimney being to 3 gallon of lukewarm water. | sketches with which the margins are deco: 
below the high parts of the roof or | When dry, dust with a dry brush | enlivened are bright, amusing end #- ; 
hla thee oni ilies The erie ger pS weir le: eek a structive. And the best piece of advice Incis 
of near-by trees or builc ings. e | and give one coat of red lead and | in the book is given in the first chapter. 
chimney should be the highest oil paint, followed by two coats | ‘Choose your house on a rainy day.’ signs 
== part of the house by three feet. of white lead and oil paint. Then you will know where the roof 
a | leaks, whether there are c 
. proper eaves-spouts and pe m 
" gutters, and, especially — 
if it has been raining Sizinj 
for a week or 50, ) 
H O S E whether the cellar keep 
holds water. Chap- 
ters on founda- Ther 





rages, masonry, heating and plumbing, 


are replete with information and advice. distit 
O R T F O L | O The first expenditure in buying your 
house should be, either a course in your 
building construction or this little man- 


FALCONS OF FRANCE 
By James Norman Hall 
and Charles Nordhoff 


U 
a A N ; prone eg and 
Pp 


So many hell-raising doughboys 


. ; ; - dj 2 ' 2 , > 2 1, The book i itten th hout for 
have appeared in war stories that it IF your building problem will be solved by the use of ~ oe 9 a — eo more 
seems almost impossible for an Ameri- | stock plans facts are important, and its style is 
can author to write about the war delightful. All honest builders and The 
without displaying a lot of wise send 25c for our Portfolio of House Beautiful Homes. This includes a realtors should welcome the intelligest 
cracks. But *’Falcons of France’’ is an buyer who, from reading this volume, be 1 
exception. It gets over a complete number of houses of different types of which we have working knows enough to appreciate quality in 
autobiographical account of an Amer- “ae d font | | building.” deco 
ican aviator’s experience in France Crawings and specilications for sale. — THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 













without profanity, liquor guzzling, tee eee eee eeneeeeeeesseeenenes ; Pa eee a roon 
Cee i eee ng ee P : ' 
brag and bluster. — Harry Hansen The Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. ATLANTIC BOOK aff 
in The New York World ‘or 
| enclose 25 cents for which please send me the New Pon- Published by sles | 
An Atlantic Book Little, Brown & Co. 
folio of House Beautiful Homes 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. $2.00 Py Let \ 
$2.50 at all booksellers Name and Address _ ae se eT atall booksellers; | ful } 
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Caught in the swirling eddies of a mountain stream, a leaf was 
tossed from whirlpool to ripple, yet it went on steadfastly as though 
to some appointed place. The leaf caught the eye of an artist and 
became a Planatile design . . . “Leaf and Ripple”, one of the new 


series created by Leon V. Solon, distinguished ceramic designer. 


room for originality in the 


SMALLEST ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


there is no more inti- 
mately personal haven than 
one’s bathroom, where is there a 
better place to express freely one’s 
decorative fancies? 

Designs in tiles now inspire unusual 
decorative possibilities. Robertson 
Incised Planatile combines new de- 
signs with a color gradation which 
permits variable tonal values, empha- 
sizing the design in color relief while 
keeping the surface relatively smooth. 
There is also the new satin finish — 
and new tile shapes. All of these 
distinctions make you wish that 
your bathroom in Planatile was 


more conspicuous. 


The same beautiful Planatile may 
be used to express very effective 
decorative ideas in foyers, recreation 
fooms, sun porches and kitchens, 
affording more obvious opportuni- 
ties for conventional display. 

Let us send you a beautiful and use- 


ful hot-plate made from Planatile. 
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NEWEST IDEA IN GENUINE Tritt 





Ic will give you the opportunity to 
admire one of the new incised de- 
signs and the satin finish. Send 25¢ 
to cover mailing costs. Along with 
it we will send you our newest 
brochure, reproducing the new 
Robertson designs as shown in a 
number of attractive bathrooms and 
other settings inspired by them... 
also the names of tile-contractors in 
your vicinity who display Robertson 


Planatile. 








TRENTON, N. J. HB2 
(1 Please send free brochure on Planatile 
and its modern uses. 

(10 Enclosed find 25¢ (mailing costs) for at- 
tractive hot-plate of Robertson Planatile in 
arbutus, peach, light green, or soft blue. 


? 
‘ ROBERTSON ART TILE CO. 
' 
' 
' 


(Underline color you want.) 
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THE 





the roadside, the trees, the 


gracious friendly home...all are 


UNCHANGED 


THERE is quiet here, and peace 
... the peace of things old and 
well-beloved. Trees that dapple 
the dusty road with shadows 
.. . the road, over which have 
passed the feet of generations. 
And softly enveloped inthecalm 


of the countryside, rests the old 





house—a home for generations. 

If you were to walk down the elm-lined paths of a New 
England town, you would find other of these charming places. 
... Homes built when the country was finding itself . . . homes 
constructed by craftsmen who knew their work as few men have 
ever known it. It is not surprising to discover that almost all of 
these early dwellings were built of White Pine. 

Today genuine White Pine may be selected for your own house. 


Idaho (genuine) White Pine is nature’s finest building lumber. 





HOUSE 


The Ezra Griswold House, Guilford, Conn., built of White Pine in 1760, and standing today 


BEAUTIFUL 








Soft in texture, with a straight and delicately figured grain, it is 
easily worked. Paints, enamels, oils . . . whatever the treatment 
. .. provide a surface smooth with the sheen of satin, even and 
flat. And in spite of rain, and storm and cold, Idaho White Pine 
retains its luster, weathering with a beauty few other woods 
approach. 

Perhaps you are planning to remodel . . . to add a sun-parlor 
... panel the dining-room in pine . . . install book-shelves in the 
study . . . to do over the home completely! Whatever the work, 
whatever the architectural type of your house, Idaho White 
Pine as a building material cannot be excelled. . . . Because of its 
low density cell structure, Idaho White Pine is a natural insulator. 

The trade-mark, imprinted on Idaho White Pine, is your com 
clusive assurance that the wood is genuine. There is a differ’ 
ence. If you inform your architect or builder that you would like 
to use Idaho White Pine, he will see that your wishes are carried 
out. Western Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, Ore. 





This trade-mark is printed on Idaho 
Whue Pine at the mills —and is a 
definite protection for home owner 


builder, architect and lumber dealer 


IVP 





(GENUINE) 


"IDAHO WHITE PINE 
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ANTIQUES 





WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE 
sHops whose names and 


Lp GP and their 








| 
addresses are given at the 
end of each item with | 
regard to any object men- | 
tioned in this department 


| 


USE in the HOME| 





HE fine mottled lustre bowl il- 

lustrated is of a quality seldom 
met with nowadays outside the col- 
lections of museums. The graceful 
fluted form and delicate raised decora- 
tion about the base suggest an earlier 
date and freer inspiration than was 





FIG. I 


usual in this ware. The lustre is purple 
with a tinge of gold which recalls the 
early experimental pieces of Wedg- 
wood and his efforts toward true 
gold and ruby lustre. The piece is 
unmarked. — VosE GALLERIES, 559 
Boylston Street, Boston. 


Ts interesting old highboy, of so 

rare a style as to be practically 
unique in many respects, hails from 
Newburyport, the home of some of the 
finest New England furniture in ex- 
istence. It is of maple, of unusually 
small size, and in untouched condi- 
tion. The key plates in the form of 
crowns are a feature which I have not 
seen before on any similar piece. A 
highboy of pine having many points 
of resemblance to this one, and bearing 
the label of Edmund Titcomb, New- 
buryport, was exhibited recently in 
Boston. Nutting mentions three 
others in oak, but I know of no other 


example in maple. — Newark Gat- 
LERIES, Inc., Newark, New Jersey. 


N all-original American chair of 
4 4% the style and quality of the one 
illustrated is a rare find for any dealer 
nowadays. This one is in perfect con- 
dition, even to the seat, which still 
retains its original cover of worn rose 
velvet. The wood is walnut of a fine 
grain and close texture. The fine form 
of the back splat, the horseshoe-shaped 





FIG. 3 


seat, and the early type Dutch feet are 
all points worthy of particular note. — 
P. PauLy, ZQ Charles Street, Boston. 


N spite of the odium which has come 
to be attached to the mansard 
roofs of a generation or two ago, | 























































© 1930, Kittinger Company 


It’s Easy to Create 
Such Charming Rooms 


FEW pieces added occasionally to each 

room in your home... replacing furniture 
that has long passed its usefulness and charm... 
brings new dignity and heirloom beauty within 
the reach of modest. incomes. 


You will find a wonderful new satisfaction, in 
choosing from over seven hundred pieces in the 
Kittinger Line to harmonize Period designs . . . 
from hall, through living room and dining room, 
to bedroom. There are also many fine pieces for 
distinction. in the executive office ...for apart- 
ment and hotel. 


A revelation and welcome awaits you when 
you visit. our nearest showroom . . . with your 
decorator or dealer if you desire ... that. our 
representatives may help you in a more careful 
selection. within your means. In New York—at 
205 East 42d Street; In Chicago—at 433 East 
Erie Street; in. Buttalo—at Factory Showroom, 
1893 N. Elmwood Avenue; and in Los Angeles— 
at. Factory Showroom, 1300 S$. Goodrich Blvd. 


For current literature, address 
Kittinger Company, Dept. 207, 
N. Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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re You 


doing 1 h e new 


Cn Zi a Vt 2) 
ON THE 


FLOOR 


a Because if you are, you know 
ALL about dirt on the floors 
and are anxious for this remedy. 





To seal over the thousand little 
cracks and “‘pockets” where dirt 
lodges in every floor, do this: Wash 
the floor first. (You'll never have to 
do it again.) 

Then spread a thin coat of Johnson's 
Wax with the Wax Applier or soft 
cloth —your hands won't be soiled 
in either case—and let it dry a few 
minutes. The wax will dry hard, fill- 
ing every crack. 








In paste or liquid form 





THE *HOUSE 





Take the new Johnson Electric 
Floor Polisher—every home should 
have one, but if yours has not your 
dealer around the corner rents it by 
the day for very little—and polish 


the floor until it glistens—with no | 


glare, but with the rich subdued 
satiny lustre of electrically waxed 
floors. 


The wax finish, then, is so dry that 
dirt simply can't stick to it. So 
smooth you can whisk the dust off. 
And so hard that traffic can’t mar 
the varnish or shellac or lacquer be- 
neath. S.C. Johnson & Son, Makers 
of Johnson’s Wax, Racine, Wis. 


Wax your floors without effort with the 
new Johnson Household Polisher. Plugs 
into any light socket-—A.C. or D.C. Your 
dealer will rent the machine, deliver it, and 
call for it—for $2 a day. @§ Price with 
complete floor maintenance outfit —Wax 
Applier, Floor Duster, Liquid and Paste 
Wax—$39.50. 





To try this polish on your floor 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. B9 Racine, Wis, 
Gentlemen: Send 25c car 


postage. 


Name 


BEAUTIFUL 














1 of Johnson's Wax. Enclosed | 


is 10c (stamps or coin) to defray part of cost and | 





ANTIQUES 





FIG. 4 


find this old print of American Coun- 
try Life of the sixties very charming 
indeed. Houses in those days may not 
have been beautiful, but they were 
comfortable, and life was leisurely and 
pleasant. We owe much, it seems to 
me, to the men who have perpetuated 
its charm in such prints as this. And 
those of us who are wise will gather 
them in while they may be had for fair 
prices. I predict that the next gen- 
eration will value them more highly 
than we. — Marjorie OELRICHS, 5/0 
Madison Avenue, N. 7. C. 


ENUINE old fabrics are so difh- 

cult to find, and are usually so 
delicate and worn, that most of us do 
not dare aspire to them for ordinary 
use in an ordinary house. There are 
exceptions, however, and among these 
perhaps the most satisfactory are the 
early resist-dyed cottons of France. 
These may be had in beautiful faded 
blues and indigos, with delightful 
patterns reserved in white, and are so 
stout that they may be used with im- 
punity in even the most lived-in 
room. They are particularly lovely 
with old maple, or with the fruit 
woods of old furniture from the prov- 
inces of France. The settee illus- 
trated is a French provincial piece of 
nut wood, covered with resist-dyed 
cotton of a typically mid-eighteenth- 
century design. Similar materials 
may be had in quantities sufficient for 
larger pieces or for the windows of a 
modern room. — Exinor MERRELL, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 

























HE householder who wishes to 
furnish with antiques must find 
pieces which are not only beautiful 
and old, but which are adapted to 
practical use as well. This graceful 
Georgian mirror, fine and original in 





FIG. 6 


every part, is at the same time in good 
enough condition to serve any of the 
practical purposes for which a mirror 
may be needed. It is English and is 
part of a recently imported collection 
of English mirrors of more than usual 
merit. — STAIR AND ANDREWS, 45 
East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
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CONSULT 
YOUR ARCHITECT 





Orpinary window glass will let in the quality with a rich lustre of rare and permanent 





light and keep out the weather—but only quality 
glass can bring out to the fullest measure the 


beauty and attractiveness of fine windows. § It 


beauty. { You can identify Libbey-Owens-Ford 
**A”’ quality glass by the L-O-F label which appears 


on each individual light. Look for it in buying. 


is precisely for this reason that Libbey-Owens.- 


yood 


LIBBEY-OWENS: FORD GLASS COMPANY 


f the 
iror § Ford “A? quality sheet glass for windows has TOLEDO, OHIO 
id is 
ti ° ° Manufacturers also of highest quality Polished Plate Glass 
a won such widespread preference among archi- vi die er 7 . o 
: $5 and Safety Glass for automobiles 

5 


tects, contractors, builders and home owners. 
{ Libbey-Owens-Ford ‘A’? quality glass is espe- 
cially selected, inspected and graded to insure a 


rigid adherence to the high standard of quality 


vaallall. bib, 


“i 
bes e ! 


Residence of 
Captain W. G. Roper 
Atianta, Ga 


Libbey-Owens-Ford has always maintained. For 


years Libbey-Owens-Ford glass has been truly 





flat, exceptionally clear, uniform in strength and 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 


flat drawn SAKET GLASS FOR WINDOWS 


Cooper & Cooper, Archilecis 
(lazed with L-O-F (lass 
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THE HOUSE 


PYROPAM..cmstanes-. 


makes gas cooking possible 


---noO matter where you live 


Any HOME beyond the gas mains—yours, 
too— can have the comfort, satisfaction and 
convenience of a modern gas range by in- 
stalling Pyrofax. The complete installation 
including the range of your choice can now 
be had at less cost than the price of a good 
coal or oil range. 

Pyrofax is refined natural gas compressed 
into steel cylinders for use in homes where 
city gas is not available. It burns with an in- 
tensely hot, blue flame. It is used with any 
type or size of modern gas range 

Pyrofax is a two-cylinder system (one cyl- 
inder of Pyrofax lasts two to three months) 
As soonas onecylinder is empty , the reserve 
is turned on and the empty one is replaced 
with a full one by the Pyrofax service 
man. This service is free—you pay only 
for the gas used. Pyrofax is brought through 
standard gas pipe to the gas range, hot 
water heater, Electrolux gas refrigerator, or 
other gas appliances. The Pyrofax two-cyl- 
inder system guarantees you as unfailing a 
supply of gas as if you were living in the 
city, next to a gas main. The manufacture 
and distribution of Pyrofax is directed by 
the world’s largest maker of compressed 
gases. Reliability is insured by more than 
thirty years’ experience. 

Pyrofax is in use in thousands of homes, 
on farms, in camps, summer cottages, 


schools, hospitals and factories. Thousands 
of unsolicited testimonials such as the fol- 
lowing attest its satisfaction. 

“Pyrofax is excellent, my family would 
not be without it.”’ ““Pyrofax Service has 
been 1007. I do not see how it could be 
improved.” “Certainly a great convenience 
and a great time-saver.”’ (Nameson request.) 


NEW LOW PRICES 


The vast increased demand for Pyrofax 
has made possible greatly reduced prices. 
You can now buy the complete Pyrofax 
outfit, including a gas range, at an amazingly 
low price. Convenient terms. Small down- 
payment. Look for the name Pyrofax. It is 
your protection against new and untried 
imitations. 

A descriptive booklet telling you all 
about Pyrofax will be mailed on request. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
Cagsiwe anp Carson Buipinc 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cansiwe anv Carson Buiipinc 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Unit of ii “al ant and Carbon 
Uniwn Carbide Corporation 











| 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES— | 
TREMENDOUS STOCKS——UNFAILING | 


SERVICE——-NATION’‘WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


PYROFA 


Gas Service 







] 30 East 42nd St., 


PYROFAX DIVISION HB-9-30 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

(Please address office nearest you) 
| Please send me some of your interesting 
| literature on Pyrofax and the name of the 
| nearest dealer. 











Pyrofax twocylinder system is simple as A B C. Diagram shows direct piping from cabinet to range 
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BOOK & LAMP 


The Old Cottages and Farm- 
Houses of Norfolk, by Claude 
J. W. Messent. With pen- 
and-ink sketches by the author. 
Norwich: H. W. Hunt. 1928. 
73 X 10. 248 pages, including 
index. Price 10 shillings. 

R. MESSENT has done a 

very important piece of 
work in preserving in his charm- 
ing pen-and-ink drawings the old 
cottages of Norfolk, many of 
which are decaying and being re- 
stored in the poor taste of the pres- 
ent day. He describes them with 
loving care according to the ma- 
terials used — brick, flint, clay 
lump, and carstone. There is an 
interesting chapter on the quaint 
dovecots and another on the 

Georgian shops in the village 

streets. Those who love the old 

and picturesque will enjoy this 
book. 


Chats on Old English Tobacco 
Jars, by Reginald Myer. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 8 x 10}. 143 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $5.00. 

N entertaining description of 
Mr. Myer’s large and unique 
collection of tobacco jars, which 
also gives many interesting side 
lights on the history of tobacco 
and smoking. Although rarely 
objects of beauty, these old jars 
have a quaint fascination that 
will appeal to all collectors of an- 
tiques. 


Old Houses in England, by 
Rowland C. Hunter. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 


1930. 11X 134. 114 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price $8.50. 
HIS volume contains over a 
hundred very lovely half- 
tone reproductions of old English 
cottages, farmhouses, small town 
houses, inns, and shops, with a 
few pages of descriptive text and 
several pages from the author’s 
sketchbook showing architectural 
details. The beauty of this in- 


digenous architecture is amazing 
and will open the eyes of both 
architects and __ beauty-seeking 
tourists to the wealth of unknown 
material in various parts of Eng- 
land. Many who think they know 
their England will make a note 
next time of going to Burford, near 
Oxford, and to Bibury, Maid- 
stone, and Ipswich to see how the 
English builders of a day long past 
made their houses express so per- 
fectly the spirit of their native 
land. 


Domestic Architecture and Old 
Furniture, by Murray Adams- 
Acton. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1929. 10} x 
123. 123 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $15.00. 

TREASURE HOUSE of 
most interesting illustrations. 

In chronological order the author 

traces the changes in domestic 

architecture and furniture from 
the early Gothic in England and 

France through the Renaissance 

to Georgian and Victorian days, 

with chapters on Italy and Hol- 
land. Interiors and furniture bulk 
largely and details are given in 
profusion. There is also a very 
valuable chapter on ‘Spurious 
Furniture,’ exposing the wiles of 
certain dealers. The author be- 
lieves that the extreme modern- 
ism of the present day will be no 
more permanent than jazz, and 
that when creative energy flags 
it is better to copy the old. When 
one studies his illustrations one 
will be inclined to agree with him. 


The Home Owner’s Manual, 
by Dorothy and Julian Olney. 
New York: The Century Com- 


pany. 1930. 5% x 7%. 240 
pages, including index. _ IIlus- 
trated. Price $2.50. 

T is quite true, as the au- 


thors of this book remark in 
their preface, that ‘surprisingly 
few home owners really know 
and understand their house and 
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“1 DON'T LET THIS 
HAPPEN TO YOU 








This attractive home will never be dam- 
aged by rain or fire, for it has been 
roofed with weather-proof, fireproof 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 









is amazing how many people put 
off re-roofing until ak failure of 
the roof has allowed the rain to leak 
through and do costly damage to both 
ceiling and furnishings. 


Attempts to economize by patching will 
hot save you money. The leak pictured 
here compelled the owner to pay for re- 
pes this ceiling as well as the one 

elow, and refinishing the bedroom floor. 


Don’t let this happen to you! Fall rains 
and winter storms are close upon us, If 
there is any question in your mind about 
the condition of the roof you have pro- 
vided for your family’s protection, why 
not make certain about it by having a 
free roof inspection now? 


Do as this family did after learning 
their lesson—ask your local J-M Dealer 
tobring samples of J.-M Asbestos Shingles 
to your home. 


Take the shingles in your hands. See 
what a contrast there is between these 
sturdy, unburnable, weather-proof J-M 
Asbestos Shingles and ordinary roofing. 
Compare the various colors and see 


how easy it is to select a color scheme 
exactly suited to your home and its sur- 
roundings. You will find that you can 
select froma variety of colors and shapes 
which provide a Seonciel and perma- 
nent roof to fit every pocketbook. 


Beautiful, Fireproof Roofs 
that do not Wear Out 

Because they are made of asbestos fibres 
and Portland cement there is nothing in 
J-M Asbestos Shingles to wear out. The 
weather of years passes over them harm- 
lessly —leaving them as sturdy and 
attractive as the day they were laid. 

We shall be glad to send you a free 
copy of “The New Book of Roofs’’ and 
will also arrange through your own local 
J-M Distributor for a showing of the 


shingles at a time and place to suit your 


convenience, or to have an experienced 
man make a free inspection of your 
present roof. 

This foresight may prevent an expen- 
sive and disagreeable experience with a 
costly leak the next time you have a bad 
rainstorm, Don’t let this happen to you! 




















JONNS MANVILE 

















Be safe when you drive 


Never forget the necessity of good brakes. J-M Brake 
Lining is made to meet the severe strains of modern 
trafhc. Tell your garage man to re-line with J-M Brake 
Lining. It 1s always wise to rely on Johns-Manville. 


» This trade-mark is famous on many products used by industry and 
by home owners. Itassures quality in Asphalt Shingles, air-packed 
Home Insulation, Insulating 3oard, Brake Lining, Built-up Roofing, 
Heat and Cold insulotions for industrial use, Packings, Refractory 
Cements and Sound-abso:bing Materials, and many other products. 














Please send me a free copy of “The New Book of Roofs.” | 
' 
| 












292 Madison Avenue, New York City 
If West of Rocky Mountains address 
189 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. | 
Canadian Address: Johas-Maaville, Toronto, Canada 


i 
1} 
Address JOHNS-MANVILLE i} 
| 
1 
| 


































THE 


a i a “ME QUIg,” Ss ae 


~~ SEFWELY CLO 
“MpRov¥® 


~~ Cfpaid to clean. a 


pi most modern of all waier- The Si-wel-clo is but one of the complete line of 
closeis—the Improved Quiet Si-wel-clo is ideally “Te-pe-co” All-clay plumbing fixtures—famous for 
shaped to meet the needs of present-day sedentary years as most sanitary, beautiful, practical and per- Vio 
man. For the Si-wel-clo encourages a natural sit- manent. Te-pe-co Products are the popular choice Yor 
ting position and thus assists the digestive tractin of architects for either the home or public building. 198 
performing its eliminative functions. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Be it bathroom, toilet, kitchen or laundry, “Te-pe- Pric 
Another desirable feature about the Si-wel-clo is co” provides a plumbing fixture gleaming in white- . | Us 
its quiet operation. The flushing is performed _ ness, always clean, and from which the residue can io 
quietly yet thoroughly. Strong, positive action be removed with a dampened cloth. Gritty soaps | Nidle. 
coupled with an over-size passageway assurea quick do not scratch the surface—medicine and com- regar¢ 
outlet to the sewer. The mechanical excellence of — mon acid stains will not adhere. Always bright, ment 
the fittings obviate trouble and the frequent visits — rich looking, pride inspiring—yet not extrava- esque 
of the plumber. gantly priced. * aig 

4 c 3 


Mark 
OUR GUARANTEE—We make but one grade of ware—the best that can be produced—and sell it es 


at reasonable prices. We sell no seconds or culls. Our ware is guaranteed to be equal in quality and 
durability to any sanitary ware made in the world, The Te-pe-co trade mark is found on all goods ture ¢ 
manufactured by us and is your guarantee that you have received that for which you have paid centu 


histor 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY ine 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. the a 
which 
were 
Burgi 
Do you know how to properly Prove 
plan a bathroom? Enclose on th 
10c in stamps for a copy of . influe 


“Bathrooms of Character” -V-3 _ ; 


archa 
lighte 
| ery ay 
| whick 
| mani: 
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| profit 


National Exhibit Rooms: 
101 Park Ave., New York City 
Entrance on 41st Street 
Sales Offices in Philadelphia, 
Boston and San Francisco 
Export Office ° 
115 Broad Street, New York City 
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(Continued from page 212) 


grounds.’ It is also quite true 
that there are numberless occa- 
sions when even a_ superficial 
knowledge of carpentry, plumb- 
ing, or some other homely art 
may save the owner of a house 
great inconvenience and expense. 
The clear and practical directions 
given in this book for coping with 
any of the thousand and one prob- 
lems which eventually face every 
householder make it as essential 
a part of one’s working library as 
a cookbook or a dictionary. The 
book is divided into two parts — 
one concerning the house, both 
inside and out, and the other con- 
cerning the grounds. It would 
be hard to think of any question 
relating to these allied subjects 
which is not contained in this 
valuable handbook. 


Romanesque France — Studies 
in the Archeology and His- 
tory of the 12th Century, by 
Violet R. Markham. New 
York:E. P. Dutton & Company. 
1929. 6 x 8}. 521 pages, in- 
cluding index. Illustrated. 
Price $7.00. 

NLESS one cares to read the 
monumental works of Kings- 
ley Porter and the researches of 

Male, de Lasteyrie, and others 

regarding the origin and develop- 

ment of what is called Roman- 
esque architecture, no more in- 
teresting and informing book on 
the subject than this of Violet 

Markham’s can be found. 

The iconography and architec- 
ture of France during the twelfth 
century are described and traced 
historically from the art of the 
early Church through the Caro- 
lingian period and the building of 
the abbeys to the great churches 
which, during that great century, 
were scattered over France from 
Burgundy down to St. Gilles in 
Provence. Each school and region 
on the way is treated and their 
influence on one another traced. 
The style is charming and, while 
the author’s main purpose is 
archeological, the chapters are 
lighted with descriptions of scen- 
ery and stories of men and women 
Which bind all together and hu- 
manize the carved stones. It is 
a delightful book to read and a 
profitable one to study. 


Early American Prints, by Carl 
W. Drepperd. New York: The 
Century Company. 1930. 53 
x 8{. 232 pages, including in- 
dex. Illustrated. Price $4.00. 

HIS is one of the series called 
‘The Century Library of 

American Antiques,’ edited by 

Waldo R. Browne. If the others 

are as complete and valuable as 





this, we owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Browne and the Century 
Company. The author, Mr. Drep- 
perd, has given us a book com- 
pletely covering the ground, doing 
for American prints what Arthur 
Hayden has done more cursorily 
for all prints in his Chats on Old 
Prints. In his narrower field, Mr. 
Drepperd can go more into detail. 
He explains at first the different 
processes in the making of wood 
and line and stipple engraving, 
lithographs, etchings, and so forth, 
and then traces historically the 
use of these processes in America, 
from Colonial days to the close 
of the Civil War. The illustra- 
tions are many and interesting, 
and, aside from their artistic 
value, throw light on our country’s 
history. Even those who are not 
enthusiastic collectors will find 
this book enjoyable, while for the 
collector it is invaluable. 


Spanish Gardens, by C. M. 
Villiers-Stuart. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1920. 
6} X 10. 139 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $8.50. 

HE unique relation of Span- 
ish gardens to garden-craft 

in East and West is particularly 
emphasized in this book by Miss 
Villiers-Stuart which describes 
many gardens of the East similar 
to those of Spain in their common 
use of water in pool and fountain. 
The importance of the surround- 
ing architecture in determining 
the plan of these gardens is also a 
point in common, for in Spain, as 
in all southern countries, house 
and garden are so closely related 
that they must be planned and 
considered as a whole rather than 
as two distinct entities. The book 
contains several reproductions of 
paintings in color, many very 
beautiful photographs, and a num- 
ber of sketches and garden plans 
which ably illustrate the charming 
text. 


Alphabetical Iris Check List. 
Edited by Mrs. Wheeler H. 
Peckham. Baltimore: Ameri- 
can Iris Society. 1929. 63 X Of. 
300 pages. Price $3.00. 

HIS is the most complete book 

of reference on the subject of 
iris that has yet been compiled, 
and should help to rectify much of 
the confusion as to names which 
has always been so annoying to 
iris breeders, nurserymen, and the 
gardening public. Color keys are 
included, and as far as possible 
all species and varieties usually 
classed under the three main 
groups — Bearded, Beardless and 

Crested, and Bulbous and Mis- 

cellaneous — are completely listed. 
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...science reveals some 
astounding truths about 
the dangers that lurk 
in hand-washed dishes 


OU can’t fool a doctor with 

“feye’’ cleanliness. He knows 
that seeing isn’t always believing. 
Only the microscope can tell you 
the real truth about the dishes from 
which you eat. 


Abeve— Laboratory culture of bacteria col- 
onies on dish before washing. 


Below—Culture showing complete absence 
of bacteria on same dish after washing in 
a Walker. 


China, to be germ-free and safe, 
must be washed in water far hotter 
than hands can stand. No water’s 
too hot for a Walker’s electrical fingers! And there must be a 
stripping water-action which removes every trace of film. In 
that film, however thin, germs thrive and multiply. 





More doctors own Walker Dishwashers than any other single 
group or profession. This merely means that doctors, aware of 
the connection between cleanliness and health, have been the 
first to recognize the dangers that lurk in the dishrag. 


Everyone hates dishwashing. Many a pleasant meal is spoiled by 
the thought of the messy job to come. If you want to be relieved 
of this daily nightmare, you owe it to yourself to investigate the 
Walker. The coupon will bring you complete information. 


A Few Quick Facts 


Self-cleansing—the action that washes the dishes washes the machine too. 
Washes, rinses and dries everything which can be washed by hand without 


laborious scouring. The Walker, after many years of development, now 
4 F 3 


offers greatest efficiency and many exclusive advantages 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


WA 


ELECTRIC DISHWASHERS 
dink and Cabinet Models 


Some territory is still open to a few progressive representatives. 
WALKER DISHWASHER CORPORATION 
1024 S. WALLER Avg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send ‘*‘ The Dawn of a New Day’’ which 


describes the various Walker models. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





ABOVE all traveling enlarges our horizon; we learn a broader tolerance, we 
acquire a more sympathetic understanding. —SisLEY HUDDLESTON 








[O! It is one of the alluring words: 
R' It ‘mirages’ distant places, 
league on league of boundless sea, 
tropical skies, a great continent over 
the curve of the world. Approaching 
South America, the headland north 
of Pernambuco shows itself, grows 
fainter, disappears, and only the sea 
again is left. And then, one morning, 
ahead is a bold shore, seemingly a 
barricade to the tiny ship that moves 
toward it. But an opening presents 
itself through which the ship passes 
into a great deep bay called Rio de 
Janeiro, discovered in 1502 by André 
Gongalves, who, thinking it was the 
estuary of a great river, named it the 
River of January. On the left is the 
granite cone of the Sugar Loaf 1100 
feet high, sheer from the water, farther 
back is Cocovada, a granite pinnacle 
thrusting over 2300 feet in the air, 
while, on the right, high bold hills 
The sea breaks on 
granite ledges steep or sloping, with 
the rhythm of the great waters behind 
them. A little farther, and there on 
the left is Rio lying along the shore 


crowd the bay. 


in sweeping boulevarded curves, and 
reaching up on to the lower slopes of 
the hills that crowd it round. Here 
nature has outdone itself in the spec- 
tacular setting of granite ledges, of 
tumbled mountains, and the narrow 
entrance to the serene waters of the 
great bay that holds them back. And 
here man has built a city — a beautiful 
city With over 1,000,000 people living 
in it. 

The boat glides quietly to its moor- 
ing along a fine granite-built wharf 
In a few moments a motor car is 
swinging you up Avenida Rio Branco, 
thoroughfare that is the 
The sidewalks 
[he climate never 


the great 
artery of the city’s life 
teem with people 
knows cold here under the tropic of 
Capricorn. [here are many cafés with 
tables and chairs on the sidewalks 


drink 
Narrow Rua Ouvidor is the shopping 


where people lounge and 
centre for wealth and fashion. But 
keep on up the Avenida past the gov- 
ernment buildings and the municipal 
theatre, enjoying as you go the pat- 
terned sidewalks, the 
Portuguese and Spanish character of 


mosaic-tiled 


the architecture, the exotic flavor of 
everything that crowds you round 
Then on along the curving bay shore 
parkway, till the way heads for a 
granite hill, tunnels through it to the 
suburb of Copaca- 
bana on a_ superb 
crescent beach that 
can scarcely be 
matched anywhere 


else in the world, 





with the great regular blue-green 
combers of the broad Atlantic end- 
lessly pounding along it. 

Or go north instead of south, over 
the just completed boulevard that 
climbs up the face of the hill rampart, 
on a uniform 6 per cent grade, through 
the forest, and out across the face of 
granite cliffs, sometimes undercut to 
find a way, to Petropolis, 2600 feet in 
the air, the summer capital — the 
Simla — of Rio, where wealth and 
fashion go to escape the heat and 
humidity of the warm season. 

Yes, there lies Rio, across the sea on 
the edge of far-away South America. 
Do not resist the pull of its name, the 
lure of remote places, but ‘roll down to 
Rio’ — and thereafter always be glad 
that you did. ve oe 


HERE is a combination trip to 

Tours and Chartres which is well 
worth while for the hurried traveler, 
and | am writing about it for the 
benefit of those who may find them- 
selves with little money and little 
remaining time trying to make plans 
which will include all their desired 
places. That was my difficulty. | 
wanted very much to see something of 
Tours and the Chateau Country and 
also felt | must see Chartres. If | took 





places. | found that the French rail- 
ways company offers some excellent 
local bus trips starting from Tours. 
So I solved my problem thus. Taking 
an early morning train from Paris, | 
reached Tours about noon and had 
time for lunch at the pension where | 
was to spend the night. I| refused the 
offer of Madame to send us in her 
private motor (at Heaven knows how 
many francs), and started forth to the 
station in a pouring rain and got 
aboard the bus, with perhaps five or 
six other brave souls who, like myself, 
no doubt, felt that it was now or never 
—for such a rain would have dis- 
couraged any but the most determined. 
But we had our reward, for scarcely 
had we left Tours behind when out 
came the sun and the country was at 
its loveliest. 

The trip took us first to Villandry, a 
moated chateau with fine medizval 
gardens which have been carefully 
restored by the Spaniard who now 
owns the place. After another pleasant 
ride past orchards and grain fields, 
we reached the lovely avenue leading 
to Azay-le-Rideau. Here is indeed an 
ideal chateau (the kind one reads 
about), with shining turrets, a moat — 
which is actually a tiny river — flow- 
ing around three sides, and, what is 
lacking in some of the chateaux, a 





a trip to the Chateau Country and 
returned to Paris, | must needs take 
an extra day for Chartres, and that 
was a day more than | could have. 
| should have loved a_ three-day 
excursion, which seems to be the 
minimum for the motor trips to the 
chateaux, but time was too short and 
my determination firm to visit both 





setting of beautiful grounds. The 
interior is richly furnished, and one 
can easily imagine it the residence of 
kings. Leaving that all too soon, we 
traveled some distance farther, cross- 
ing the Loire just before entering 
Langeais. In another sense, the castle 
at Langeais is ideal too. It is the type 
of castle which your childhood fancy 











pictured — the fortress, with jutting 
towers and battlements (with open. 
ings from which hot oil and lead could 
be poured down on the enemy), a 
portcullis and grimly defended ep. 
trance to the inner courtyard. No 
holiday residence this, but a strong. 
hold. Some of the rooms look sur. 
prisingly comfortable in spite of the 
stern exterior, and we do know of a 
famous wedding which took place in 
the great hall — that of Charles VIII 
and Anne of Brit- 
tany. This is only a 
glimpse of chateaux, 
of course, and you 
will want to see more 
of them, but these 
three are excellent 
examples. 

Then, after spending the night at 
Tours, you can take the train omnibus, 
slow and very local, to be sure, but it 
does eventually reach Chartres about 
noon, which allows one six hours there 
before taking the early evening train 
for Paris. This gives an opportunity 
to see the wonderful cathedral and the 
quaint little town at sufficient leisure, 
for one can’t absorb impressions in- 
definitely. You will want to come 
again, of course, many times. But 
in these two days you will have seena 
number of very worth-while things, 
and if your present time is short and 
your future visits uncertain, I urge 
you to get these two pictures of France 
for your memory’s sake. F. H. B. 





HOSE who delight in quaint old 
English inns should not miss the 
God-Begot House in Winchester or 
the New Inn in Gloucester. They are 
very different, but equally charming. 
One must not be misled by the name 
of the inn in Gloucester. It was new 
in 1457, When Bishop Twyning built it 
to accommodate pilgrims coming to 
the shrine of Edward II. 

This inn is built around a court 
yard, with a double tier of balconies 
overlooking it. The beauty of it is 
now enhanced by big ivy vines that 
twine themselves up over each ope 
ing in the balconies. As we sat out on 
our balcony till the lateness of the 
hour drove us inside, we pictured t 
ourselves the pilgrims riding into the 
courtyard and demanding their a 
commodations. Then we thought 
what a marvelous view we should have 
if one of the old bands of strolling 
players should decide to seek again 
one of its earthly haunts; for surely, if 
the players were permitted to comeback 
they would come again to the court 
yard of the New Inn in Gloucester! 
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that keep ahead 
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The traveling public didn’t demand a bath with 
every room, or circulating ice water, or a morning 
paper under the door at no cost — until Hotels 
Statler inaugurated these improvements. 

Neither did you hear anyone ask if there was 
radio reception in every room at no extra cost — 
until Hotels Statler made that standard equipment 
in these hotels. 

And it’s going on all the time. There are bed- 
head reading lamps, full-length mirrors, colorful 
furnishings, even threaded needles in the pin- 
cushions in every room. 

In restaurants there is the widest variety, rang- 
ing from formal a la carte service to lunch-room or 
cafeterias. 

But it is in Statler Service that this policy of 
keeping ahead of your demands is most noticeable. 
Statler employees are not only instructed but are 
trained in courtesy and helpfulness. They, too, keep 
ahead of your demands. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 


[Hotel Pennsylvania | 
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(Continued from page 214) 


One knows when he follows the 
footpath from the station in Win- 
chester down through the old West 
Gate to the inn that he is going to love 
the God-Begot House. From the time 
one reads the motto of the house he 
feels at home: — 


This rest-house by the way 

I need not call it ‘Home’; 

"T is but thy guest house night and 
day 

Where Pilgrims go and come. 

Yet | must do my best with Thine 

To make it bright alway, 

A resting place for weary feet 

To speed them on Thy way. 


Built long ago, the lovely old half- 
timbered house is as interesting as its 
name. My room had heavy black 
beams put in most 
irregularly. One 
beam looked as if it 
had been the fork 
of a tree roughly 
squared up. When | 
blew out my candle 





means at least five rupees extra in 
dealing with native merchants. 

A man making the trip from one of 
our Western ports will do well to outfit 
himself at Yokohama, Shanghai, or 
Hongkong, or, traveling via the Med- 
iterranean, at Colombo or Bombay, 
with suits of white cotton drill. These 
are the conventional everyday clothes 
worn by residents in the East, not the 
Palm Beach suits, flannels, or linen 
knickers worn in our own August dog 
days. These suits may be bought very 
cheaply, for about three dollars gold, 
and three times as many as you at 
first think adequate will be the right 
number. Clothes wilt very quickly in 
the tropical heat, and at least two 
changes a day must be made for com- 
fort. A solar topee of conventional 
English make and 
style should be added 
to this — the topee 
is never worn after 
sundown, however. 
This is a mistaken 
idea on the part of 
many travelers un- 
familiar with East- 





and went to. bed 
after looking out 
over Winchester 


through the one queer little dormer 
window in the room, | pondered upon 
the motto of my room: — 


Thou camest not to thy place by 
accident 
It was the place God meant for thee. 


As I did so, | was glad that my steps 
had been directed to Winchester and 
to the God-Begot House. 

M. M. D. 


ANY times while in the East, I 

heard American tourists re- 
mark that they wished they had been 
furnished with their travel itinerary a 
list of What to wear and what not to 
wear in the Eastern tropics. It is 
really an all-important question and 
one not to be dealt with hastily. 

For a woman traveler, the problem 
is not so great, for she will wear the 
same type of thing that she would 
normally wear in the summer season at 
but a good supply of wash- 
All 
good novels and moving pictures to 


home 
able clothes should be provided. 


the contrary, however, women in the 
East do not wear long flowing chiffon 
this 
headgear stamps a tourist at once and 


veils hanging from their hats 


ern customs. For 
evening wear, white drill mess jackets 
and waistcoats are worn with other- 
wise regulation evening clothes. This 
refers particularly to the stiff-bosom 
shirt, which will be found much 
cooler than one of silk or one with a 
soft bosom. 

Take with you all the American 
shoes and hosiery you will need for 
your entire trip, for American makes 
are both expensive and hard to find in 
the East, and every traveler knows 
how highly American shoes are valued 
in foreign countries. 

You will be fascinated by the beau- 
tiful silks and other native cloths to be 
bought in the bazaars. Remember that 
a native merchant at first asks treble 
the amount he expects to get. He dear- 
ly loves to bargain — to him it is half 
the fun of the sale and he will respect 
you all the moreif you adopt his tactics. 
If necessary, show complete disgust 
and walk away — if he wants the sale 
badly enough, he will run after you, 
imploring you to buy at your own price. 

Life in the East is an enjoyable 
affair; you will bring back a wealth of 
pleasant memories, not to mention the 
keen desire to make the trip again at 
the first opportunity. F.C. 


CRUISES ROUND THE WORLD IN DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


Dec. 2 S. S. Empress of Australia 
Dec. 3 S. S. Samaria 

Dec. 15 S. S. Belgenland 

Jan. 6 S. S. Resolute 

Jan. 10 S. S. Franconia 

Jan. 21 S. S. Columbus 


Canadian Pacific Line 

Cunard Line and Tiiomas Cook & Son 

Red Star Line and American Express 
Company 

Hamburg American l1.ine 

Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son 

Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


A President liner of the Dollar Line sails every fortnight from New York around 


the world. 


W hat unique places have you discovered in your wanderings the knowledge of 
which you can share with other travelers? We shall be glad to receive short 
articles of this sort, especially those describing inns, restaurants, places, oF 
excursions not familiar to the average tourist. Five dollars will age each 


article accepted and postage should be enclosed if rejected artic 
{ddress, TRavew Eprror, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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These houses will be judged by a Jury of not less than three, to include two 


architects who are members of the American Institute of Architects. The 


new houses will be judged on the following points: — 


1. Excellence of design 

2, Skill in use of materials 

3. Economy in space and convenience in plan 
4. Adaptation to lot and orientation 


The remodeled houses will be judged on the following points: — 


1. Excellence of design 


2. Skill and economy in adapting space to new demands and in solving special 


problems 


The Competition calls for photographs and plans as specified 


in detail below of houses built or remodeled within the United States proper. 
Every architect who has recently built or remodeled a house which comes 
within one of the classes specified and which has not been published in any 


magazine of national scope (professional architectural magazines are ex- 
cepted) is cordially invited to enter this competition. 


As in previous years, a selected number of the houses sub- 
mitted (both new and remodeled) will be sent in a traveling exhibition to as 
many cities from the east to the west coast as our scheduled time will allow. 
These exhibitions have been very popular and have aroused enthusiastic 


comment wherever they have been shown. 
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th SMALL HOUSE COMBETITION 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL announces a Fourth Small- 
House Competition and Exhibition similar to those 
held during the last three years. This year, however, 
a special feature will be made of the successfully 
remodeled house and two prizes will be offered for those adjudged the best. 


& EXHIBITION 
$2800 IN PRIZES 


For the new house of 5-7 rooms: 


- $500 
- $300 
- $200 


IST PRIZE 
2ND PRIZE 
3RD PRIZE 


For the new house of 8-12 rooms: 


IsT PRIZE - $500 
2ND PRIZE - $300 
3RD PRIZE - $200 


For the remodeled house of not more 
than 12 rooms: 


- $500 
- $300 


IsT PRIZE 
2ND PRIZE 


IN ADDITION to these Prizes an Honorarium of $50 
will be paid for each house (with the exception of the 
prize houses) accepted for publication in the House 
Beautiful. This applies to both the new houses and 


the remodeled houses. 








GENERAL CONDITIONS 








The submission of material in the Small-House 
Competition will be taken as an acceptance of 
the conditions as set forth below. The following 
general conditions apply to both new and re- 
modeled houses. 


1. This competition is open to all architects and 
architectural designers, and each competitor may 
submit as many houses as he desires. 


2. The house submitted may be of any style and of 
any material. 


3. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and may 
contain, as noted above, from five to twelve rooms, 
inclusive. Breakfast-rooms, pantries, baths, dress- 
ing-rooms, halls, laundries, and enclosed porches will 
not be counted as rooms. 


4. The contestant’s name and address shall not be 
put on the front of the mount, but shall be written on 
the back, and a piece of paper, pasted around the 
edges, placed over it. On the back shall also be 
pasted an envelope containing a plain card, 3’ x 5” 
in size, clearly lettered with the name and address of 
the architect. Any house which the contestant does 
not wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
onthe back of the mount, ‘ Not for Exhibition.’ Other- 
wise we shall consider that we have his consent to 
exhibit his photographs. 


5. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 
in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Submitted in the Contest held by the House 
Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper right hand corner 
shall be left space for a card 3” x 5’ which will con- 
tain the architect’s name, if the mount is selected 
for exhibition. 


6. All photographs and plans entered in this com- 
petition and chosen for either publication or exhibi- 
ton shall remain in our possession until after the 
exhibition. We request that houses entered in this 
competition be not submitted to any other magazine 
until after they are released by us. All contestants 
will be notified of the awards soon after they are 
made, and those whose houses are not selected for 
either publication or exhibition may withdraw them 
by sending the necessary notification. Entries will 

returned express collect. Contestants whose 
louses are exhibited will be notified when the exhibi- 
Hons are over. If they desire, their photographs will 
then be returned to them upon the payment of the 
hecessary transportation charges. 





7. In order not to delay the exhibitions, and also to | 
ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of those | 


photographs to be used in the House Beautiful will 
be secured from the architects. They will be asked 
also to furnish a second set of inked plans, or photo- 
graphs of plans, for publication. It will be consid- 
ered that the honorarium of $50 covers the expense 
of these prints. 

8. All entries should be carefully packed with stiff 
cardboard for protection, and expressed or delivered 


in an envelope, which should be pasted to the 
back of the mount. These blue prints must not 
contain the name of the architect. 


| @ For Remopetep Houses 


to the House Competition Editor, The House Beau- | 
tiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on | 


or before October 15, 1930. 
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SPECIAL CONDITIONS 














_ T 
@ For New Houses 
There must be presented: — 
a. Three photographs of the house: — 
1. General view of the front 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 
Two of these photographs are to be at least 7” 
x 9” in size, and the third an enlargement at 
least 14” x 18”, all to be in soft sepia finish. 
The enlargement should be of the general view 
bn] Ss 
or exterior detail. 
b.  First- and second-floor plans, drawn in ink at any 





convenient scale, and pochéd, with rooms 


plainly labeled and dimensioned; plot plan 
showing location and orientation of house, also 
at any convenient scale. 
ce. Legend giving the following information: 
lL. Name of owner (not obligatory) 
2. Location of house 
3. Orientation of house 
4. Composition of family 
5. Special problems that had to be con- 
sidered 
6. Material and color of outside walls 
7. Material and color of roof 
8. Color of outside trim, doors, and windows 
9. Short description of interior shown 
These photographs, plans, and legend must all 
be mounted on one piece of beaver board, or a 
similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” in size and of 
light bul? or cream color. 
d. Set of blue prints showing the four elevations of 
the house. These should be folded and placed 


a. Photograph (or photostat) of house before 


remodeling 


b. First- and second-floor plans of house before 
remodeling 


c. Photograph of general view of house after re- 
modeling 


d. Photograph of detail (either exterior or interior) 
of house after remodeling 


e. First- and second-floor plans of house after re- 
modeling 


f. Legend giving the following information: — 
Lad 


1. Name of owner (not obligatory) 

. Location of house 

. Orientation of house 

. Composition of family 

. Special problems that had to be con- 

sidered 

. Material and color of outside walls 

7. Material and color of roof 

8. Color of outside trim, doors, and windows 

9. Short description of interior shown (if 
included) 

Short description of original house 


Cine Coho 


a 


10. 


The floor plans may be drawn at any con- 
venient scale and should be pochéd. The 
rooms should be plainly labeled and dimen- 
sioned. The photograph of the house before 
remodeling may be of any size. The two pho- 
tographs of the house after remodeling should 
not be smaller than 7’ x 9” in size, and it is 
suggested that one of these be enlarged to a 
size that will fit conveniently on to the mount. 
These photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver board, 
or a similar heavy mount, 30’ x 40” in size 
and of light bulf or cream color. 


g. Set of blue prints showing the four elevations of 
the remodeled house, also of the house before 


remodeling, tf available. These should be 
folded and placed in an envelope, which 


should be pasted to the back of the mount. 
These blue prints must not contain the name 
of the architect. 
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[Additional copies of this Announcement may be procured upon request from the House Competition Editor at the above address} 
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A Courteous touch... for the Convenience 
of Those who Visit you a 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING: FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BUILDING, FURNISHING, EQuiIPPING, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANTS, 
Sources oF Osjects ILLusTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 








We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 
of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 


Setts Stock Houses Puians, Especitatty Designs SMALL HousgEs, 
PLANTING PLANS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, 


REMODELs HousgEs, 
Makes ComMPLeTE FuRNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the October Number 


goad month we shall continue the House Beautiful Color Guide which ran in 
the April and May issues. We can promise rooms quite as appealing in 
color, and as practical and definite in their suggestions as were the first ones. 


There will be shown a library such as might be found in a larger 
country house and a study that might be included in a house of 
almost any size or in an apartment. These are both furnished in 
the modernist manner, but with distinct modifications, and show, 
as a matter of fact, how really adaptable this type of furnishing 
is to the present-day American home. And then since positive 
colors and inventive designs characterize the best of the con- 
temporary papers and fabrics, their use contributes an individ- 
uality and a pleasant assertiveness to these rooms that set them 
apart and at the same time endow them with a stimulating 
quality. This guide will be continued in November when two 
bedrooms will be shown. 

A further exemplification of the adaptability of the modernist 
Style is seen in the leading article, which describes its use in a 
Beacon Hill house with a result that is entirely convincing. 








Copyrighe, 1930, d6y THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 


preted as an overemphasis in the number on the modernist trend. 
fact, the majority of the articles and illustrations deal with the old. An exceed- 
“Story of 
Upholstery Fabrics’ begins, which traces the history of their 
illustrated 
article on a modern adaptation of old stencil designs to our walls 
bridges the old and the new, and an article on glassware recently 
exhibited in New York shows how an ancient craft still persists 


According first place to the mention of these two features should not be inter- 


ingly interesting and comprehensive series on the 


A fully 


design and shows their appropriate use 


in spite of competition from the machine 
An article on “Mirrors Past and Present,’ 
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acteristic furniture of the German settlers of Pennsylvania, 
an excellent exposition of the procedure and charges of interior 
decorators add further excellent material to the decorating 
aspect of the issue. Several illustrations of houses and a planting 
plan for Our New House, published in this number, are only 
samples of contributions that complete the usual threefold char- 
acter of our contents, stressing building, planting, and furnishing 


As a matter of 


another on the char- 


and 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 





CHIPPENDALE CARVED MAHOGANY BEDROOM GROUP, by KENSINGTON 


The Character and scope of Kensington 


Bedroom 


ENSINGTON bedroom furniture, while 
kK retaining the character and the charm of 
old work, is designed for the home of today. 
It is as convenient and adequate in service as 
it is decorative. 

Whether the need is for a bedroom with 
the quiet elegance of a Georgian mansion, or 
the simple charm of an English cottage or 


 aiare 


Colonial farmhouse, a wide choice of dis- 
tinctive and beautiful furniture is found in 
Kensington designs. 

All Kensington Furniture is made and 
finished by hand throughout in the best pos- 
sible manner, and is a permanent investment 
in beauty and utility. 


Examples of all of our work may be seen at our Show- 
rooms, arranged so as to give an accurate impression 
of how the furniture will look in the purchaser’s home. 


Lhe purchase of Ken- 
sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 
your decorator or 
furniture dealer 


KENSINGTON*eCOMPAN 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
NEW YORK 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 


Write for illustrated 
Booklet B and pam- 
phlet, “How Ken- 
sington Furniture 


May Be Purchased” 
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Corctoent with the publication of 
the first-prize cover design this month, 
a few words about this design and 
about the competition in general may 
be in order. We do not wish to be 
interpreted as attempting to justify 
the design. We do not think it needs 
justification, but we do believe that a 
concise statement of the reasons un- 
derlying the decision that awarded 
this cover first prize will be helpful to 
those who are already planning a 
design for our next competition. 

The House Beautiful has for many 
years been identified with a definite 
type of cover, illustrative in intent and 
usually somewhat romantic and pic- 
turesque in character, ranging from 
the meticulously drawn and humor- 
ously conceived (and always popular) 
designs contributed by Maurice Day 
to the appealing sketches of familiar 
scenes made by Forrest W. Orr. 
When, however, we adopted in Janu- 
ary of this year a new format for our 
cover, one with larger lettering and a 
smaller design on a field of plain color, 
we felt that we must necessarily 





Wa ace NerF és 4 Pasadena archi- 
tect whose work has won wide recog- 
nition 


abandon the illustrative design and 
adopt one of larger scale, painted in 
bolder strokes and sufficiently simpli- 
fied for the proverbial runner to read. 
In other words, we redefined our cover 
as a poster rather than as a colored il- 
lustration, and in so doing necessarily 
accepted as our criteria the standards 
of good poster design. These may be 
summed up as simplicity, originality, 
Vigor, directness, and readability. In 
addition to these qualities a poster 
chosen for a cover for a magazine must 
have as subject one allied to the inter- 





ests of the magazine with which it is 
identified. 

The design submitted by Miss 
Stern has, the judges felt, all these 
qualities, applied to a subject appro- 
priate for the House Beautiful. She 
has with real originality taken the 
familiar features of the gas stove and 
woven them into a composition, shear- 
ing her subject of all extraneous de- 
tails and presenting it in attractive 
and, as is quite permissible in poster 
design, non-naturalistic colors. In 
other words, she has spelled ‘kitchen’ 
in a new way. Although there were 
many designs submitted that had 
these qualities in varying degrees, this 
one, it was thought, had them all to 
the greatest extent. 


tt 


A FEW months ago we discussed in 
these columns the evolution of the 
modern bathroom, and in order to 
bring our treatise on this subject up to 
date we should like to mention a 
brand-new idea for the modern bather 
which has just been called to our at- 
tention. Most people who are fond of 
reading have thought at one time or 
another, while steaming in a hot bath, 
how complete their satisfaction would 
be if they might at the same luxurious 
moment be reading a favorite book. 
A few intrepid souls have even tried 
out this experiment at grave risk to the 
book selected for their aquatic perusal. 
Now, however, some inventive genius 
has conceived the idea of printing 
waterproof books for bathtub use, so 
that even if one dozes off and the book 
is suddenly submerged, no harm will 
come to it. This seems to us an ex- 
cellent opportunity for some live 
publisher to start a Bathtub-Book-of- 
the-Week Club, providing its members 
with a waterproof volume every week- 
end in time for the traditional Sat- 
urday-night ablutions. If asked, we 
might be prevailed upon to compile a 
list of books which could appropriately 
be included in this series, and even 
without being asked we are glad to 
suggest Kingsley’s Water Babies or 
Arnold’s Forsaken Merman as being 
eminently qualified to launch this 
latest literary venture. 


fe 


| prize in the contest sponsored 
by the American Architect for the best 
article on new materials or methods of 
construction was awarded last June 
to Royal Barry Wills, a Boston archi- 
tect whose work has been represented 
in our last two Small-House Exhibits. 
Mr. Wills states in his article — ‘The 
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Vicious Circle of Jobs by Hand’ — 
that, ‘though the past twenty years 
have seen practically a revolution in 
the method of erecting office buildings, 
we still construct our houses by the 
same slow hand methods that have 
been used for centuries.’ Among other 
suggestions, he prophesies the future 
use of an imaginary material called 
‘Syntex’ which will be employed in 
large units hoisted by derricks to form 
the walls of mass-production houses, a 
single thickness being used for both 
inside and outside walls and floors. 
His various suggestions sound emi- 
nently reasonable and his prophecies 
may well be fulfilled — provided some- 
one will obligingly invent a material 
combining all the essential require- 
ments for such construction work. 
Until that time the ‘vicious circle of 
jobs by hand,’ with the high cost such 
work necessarily involves, must un- 
fortunately continue. 


ott 


Aicoonnme to statistics offered by 
Roger W. Babson, this is the psy- 
chological moment to build. Five 
years ago the construction cost of an 
ordinary frame house, including labor 
and material, was too per cent above 
pre-war prices. To-day it is only 75 
per cent above. Even compared with 
a year ago, prices of cement, brick, 
lumber, and glass are from 2 to 15 
per cent lower. Nor do these figures 
tell the whole story, since the home 
builder profits by the concessions 
which contractors and dealers now 
offer below the nominal prices. Resi- 
dential building has been depressed 
for some time, but is bound to revive, 
and with its revival costs will au- 
tomatically increase. Consequently 
this would seem to be the time for 


home builders to take advantage of. 


conditions so favorable to their in- 
terests — since the era of ‘Syntex’ 
houses predicted by Mr. Wills may not 
eventuate in time to provide us with 
more economical homes. 


a 


an landscape architects, authori- 
ties on horticultural matters in their 
particular sections of the country, 
contribute to our new series on shrubs, 
which starts in this issue with lists of 









PoLa HOFFMANN (above) and her 
husband, Wolfgang Hoffmann, son of 
Josef Hoffmann, well-known architect 
of Vienna, are outstanding exponents of 
the modern movement in New York and 
plan the furnishings for our modern 
living-room this month 








fifteen shrubs suitable for hedges in 
different parts of the United States. 


Stephen B. Hamblin, director of the 
Lexington Gardens and assistant pro- 
fessor of horticulture in the Graduate 
School of Landscape Architecture of 
Harvard University, writes for the 
Northeastern states; Louise Bush- 
Brown, head of the School of Horticul- 
ture for Women at Ambler, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes for the Middle Atlantic 
states; Walter D. Popham of the De- 
partment of Landscape Architecture 
of lowa State College writes for the 
Middle Western states, and Helen 
Van Pelt of San Francisco for the 
West Coast. 

Wallace Neff, who designed his own 
house shown in this issue, is a Pasa- 
dena architect. 


The competition houses shown are 
the work of Soule, Murphy and Hast- 
ings of Santa Barbara, Miles B. 
Dechant of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and W. H. Emory, Jr., of Baltimore. 
All of these houses were awarded 
honorable mention in our last Small- 
House Competition. 


Baseden Butt is an English writer 
on architectural subjects, and Roger 
B. Whitman of New York is a free- 
lance writer whose experience makes 
him eminently fitted to discuss all 
matters connected with the practical 
side of house building. 

Leicester K. Davis of Philadelphia 
writes in connection with his present 
article: ‘The data collected in search- 
ing for this article made me realize 
with real sorrow how fast these price- 
less relics of old Germantown are dis- 
appearing. Many have gone quite 
recently. As I write, plans are afoot 
for the demolition of several of the 
examples which | have been lucky 
enough to secure for the article’s 
illustrations.’ 














SUNNY AUSTERITY 


The severity of the facade of this California house — a quality seen in its 
large wall spaces and repeated in the tall cypresses — is yet pleasantly 
modified by the charming second floor loggia and by the informally dis- 
posed flowerpots. The house of Wallace Neff, San Marino, who is archi- 


tect as well as owner 





Padilla Studtos 
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A GLIMPSE OF ITALY IN WESTCHESTER 
The Guest House at Mill Farm, the Home of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Gude at Harrison, New York 


ILL FARM, with its low-ceilinged, 
rambling, up and down rooms, its 
old mill with slowly turning water wheel, and 


its old-fashioned garden, has 
that delightful flavor of pre- 
Revolutionary times so dear 
to all true Americans, by 
birth or adoption. And when 
the owners after a winter 
spent in learning the true 
meaning of dolce far niente 
came back to their own 
hearthstone followed by 
crates of Italian purchases, 
a miscellany of furniture, 
fabrics, and small objets d’art, 
they became aware of an 
acute struggle between their 
old favorites and their new 
treasures in which the latter 
were forced to abdicate for 
sheer lack of background. 
Against the Colonial farm- 
house walls the carved walnut 
lost its savor. There was no 
place for it anywhere. 

The foundation of an old 
farmer’s shed nestling under 
a magnificent veteran tulip 
tree on the side hill behind 
the garden and overlooking 
the mill pond suggested the 
idea of a guest house to com- 
plement the always limited 
space of the old farmhouse. 
To plan an Italian cottage 
that would grow into the 
picture of the spreading white 





BY MARGARET J. SYLVESTER 


FRANKLIN P. HamMMonD, ARCHITECT 


farmhouse with its rural outbuildings and 
with the mill itself was the problem of the 
architect; the memory of the tiny hillside 


Photographs by Richard Averill Smsth 





THROUGH THE ARCHED pooRS that suggest an Italian loggia, the 
main house at Mill Farm can be glimpsed beyond the walled garden 
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farmhouses of the Apennines, with their 
roofs looking like piles of stones, furnished an 
inspiration, and the work was started. 


A long low roof line, many 
terraces, a fascinating maze 
of steps, and a pair of arched 
windows suggesting an Italian 
loggia seem at home on the 
Westchester hillside. Per- 
haps this is partly because 
Joe and Dominick, the Italian 
gardeners, labored in their 
spare moments on the crude 
field-stone foundations and 
steps with a happy-go-lucky 
freedom from union rules, 
and imbued their work with 
a naive charm far beyond 
the reach of specifications. 
The exterior walls are stucco 
troweled on terra-cotta 
blocks, whitewashed and left 
to weather along with the 
blue blinds. Just to the nght 
of the front door, stenciled 
in the stucco, is a shadow 
portrait of Mussolini, made 
from a metal pattern picked 
up in Italy. This, and such 
embellishments as iron rail- 
ings, bits of grille work, pieces 
of bronze, and pots of gay 
flowers, all carry out the 
Southern European 
lhe crowning glory, however, 
is the roof of split stone, with 


feeling. 


its exquisite coloring and its 


Not 


natural edges and faces 
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FRoM THE RISE behind the cot- 
tage, the detail of the stone 
roof shows plainly. The long 
low back wall is broken with 
pleasing irregularity, and on 
this terrace the sun is warm 
in the cool of the morning 


Tus BALCONY with its gayly 
striped awning, pierced brick 
parapet, and view of the mill 
pond beyond gives no indi- 
cation of the fact that it is 
primarily the roof of the in- 
cinerator below 
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FoR LATE AFTERNOONS the 

arbor terrace at the northeast 

is cool and partially shaded. 

The grapevines that have 

been started will in time 

cover this completely 


wlan ow 


A STONE WALK, bordered with 
flowers on one side and shrubs 
on the other, leads up to the 
twisted maze of steps that 
makes the approach to the 
cottage so attractive. Pots 


of red geraniums are — 
against the whitewashed 
stone 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE LIVING-ROOM from the bedroom doorway which shows the fireplace with its simple 
mantel and hood, so in keeping with the Italian-cottage character of the house. Notice how the windows and doors 


open up generously for cross drafts 


content with colored tiles, which would have 
been at too great variance with the Colonial 
farm group below, it took days of searching 
to find a material that would split thin and 
have the subtle combination of warm grays 
and russets that makes it so supremely fit- 
ting. The idea was finally successfully car- 
ried out; a suitable stone was discovered 
upstate, and, although it was necessary to 
safeguard the house with a double roof and 
heavier construction, the perfection of the 
effect is well worth the effort and expense. 

Whether you approach the guest house 
through the sweet-scented garden, — by 
unlatching the wooden gate in the stone wall, 
thus setting a-tinkle the old cow bell, — and 


walk up along the flagged walk past the 
fountain to climb at last the crooked steps 
to the front terrace, or whether you look 
down through the arches to the tranquil 
mill pond where swans and ducks float idly, 
pleasure lies ahead. The sunlight plays on the 
varicolored roof of the cottage in true Italian 
style, while below, the cool leafy shadows 
stretch across the water and contrast with the 
masses of flowers. 

With a porch or terrace on every side the 
comfort-seeking guest can please himself 
in the matter of sunlight or shadow. For 
cool mornings there is the back terrace 
bathed in sunshine; during the heat of noon 
the gayly awninged side balcony with its 
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pierced brick parapet offers a breeze and 
shade, while for late afternoon the arbor 
terrace tempts with its shadows, its view, 
and the sound of-near-by fountain. 

Entering the house, you find yourself in an 
atmosphere almost entirely foreign. Great 
oak beams taken from an old barn support 
the roof. They were left the honey-colored 
brown with the whitewashed finish scraped 
off, except when it stuck in the crevices. 
Finishing the beam ends are the ram’s head, 
Dante, the lion’s head, and other well- 
known Florentine insignia, set into the wall, 
which is plastered and then whitewashed 
with the merest suggestion of a salmon-pink. 
Edging the doors and windows is a line of 
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brilliant Italian sky-blue. The floors all 
through are soft common brick laid in black 
mortar and rubbed down with carborundum 
to look worn and ancient. Frequent polishing 
with black wax will accomplish for them in 
five years what time could have done in as 
many centuries. The fireplace, of simple 
stonework, supports one of the old barn 
timbers used as a mantel and is hooded with 
copper, not old, but acid-treated to a mellow 
green-brown that deceives even experts. A 
great sixteenth-century Italian table from 
the collection of the Grand Duchess of 
Montughi, with sturdy Sgabello chairs, 
stands in the centre of the room. At one 
side a section of choir stalls flanks the fire- 
place; on the opposite wall is a combination 
divan and day bed covered in Fortuny print 
and piled luxuriously with pillows in warm 
bright colors. A great carved chest, a gor- 
geous cope of brocade, and a time-dulled 
polychrome figure form a stunning group 
opposite the fireplace. Pieces of pewter, 
some old paintings, and interesting torchéres 
complete the room without detracting from 
its almost monastic simplicity. 

An amusing touch is furnished by the 
broad flat arched doors into the kitchenette 
and bedroom. They carry out the cottage 
scale by being just five feet six inches high, 
and the tall person has to duck to save his 
head. The piéce de résistance of the bedroom 
is, of course, the bed with its high carved 
walnut headboard on which can still be 
seen traces of an old painted design. There 
is little left, however, of the cherubic figures 
except a creamy cast and a glint of their gold 
wings here and there. As a matter of fact, 
the headboard came (Continued on page 274) 
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THE HEAVY TIMBER CONSTRUC- 


TION of the roof gives the room a 
lofty effect im spite of its small 
scale, and offers an excellent 
opportunity for grouping the 
great cope of crimson brocade 
with the carved chest and mel- 
lowed polychromic figure beneath 


THE ARCH OF THE CEILINGS, the 


bare walls, and the uncurtained 
windows only accentuate the 
mellow richness of the old Ttal- 
ian walnut furnishings of the 


bedroom 
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S we have emerged from a period of 
barren, unpatterned walls that was 
the natural expression of a feeling of reaction 
from the overhung double-decked interiors 
of an earlier decade, pictures have once again 
assumed their rightful place in the decora- 
tion of the home. Yet they can only be re- 
garded as successfully fulfilling that purpose 
when they are so much in harmony with 
their surroundings as to become a part of 
them. 

In the selection. of a picture, everything is 
relative, and even oné that is most beautiful 
in itself, if badly hung in connection with 
things that detract from rather than en- 
hance it, may become a commonplace thing. 

It is of primary importance to choose 
something with which one will be content to 
live. Certain pictures that are most beau- 
tiful when seen in galleries are in no sense 
suitable for the family living-room. But 
more than a choice of-subject needs to be 
considered if a picture is to be altogether 
successful. Coloring, size, and even shape 
enter into the equation, as the wall and even 
the whole room are, in a sense, its frame. 


\ 4 JE may choose a picture because of 
its intrinsic beauty and merit and 
then select other furnishings in relation to it, 
or we may choose it to harmonize with the 
setting we now have. It may be made the 
dominant note in the decorative scheme, 
used to give height to a room or to balance a 
tall piece of furniture that in its relation to 
other pieces would tend to give the room the 
appearance of running downhill. 
Framing is an art in itself, as size, weight, 
texture, tone, and color have all to be con- 
sidered, in relation not only to the picture 
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BY MARGARET THOMPSON 


Asove, a reproduction in color of Holbein's ‘Lady in 


Yellow’ is framed in a gray wood with a line of gilt 
along the inner edge and a warm tan mat. To maintain 
the subtle tones of the picture it is hung on a modern 
wallpaper of the same soft shades. The eighteenth- 
century pine bookcase brought down to natural finish 
and waxed is in harmony. Picture by courtesy of F. 
Denks, Inc.; bookcase by McBurney and Underwood 


THE REPRODUCTION AT THE LEFT of a Persian miniature 


in a gold frame is hung on a wall covered with Japanese 
silver paper with a delicate tracery in orange. The 
black and gold lacquered cabinet and bamboo chair 
are in character. Picture by courtesy of Metropolitan 
Museum; chair by Palmer and Embury 
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DECORATION 


AND CHRISTINE FERRY 


Tue works of the genre painters of Holland fit excel- 
lently into simple homes, as can be seen by this setting 
of Early American furniture as a background for the 
reproduction by Terborch. Picture by courtesy of F. 
Denks, Inc.; chair by Charak; accessories by Alice 
Gwynne 


ON a watt covered with a gray-gold grass cloth and 
grouped with Queen Anne furniture is a modern 
Japanese panel in colors on a gold ground with Chinese 
brocade and a narrow red Cow frame. Picture, 
lamp, and flower holder by courtesy of Yamanaka 
Company; furniture by Stefano Cavallo; grass cloth 
by W. H. S. Lloyd Company 
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but to the wall against which it is to be hung. 
Many pictures cannot be cramped with 
frames in close relationship to them, and 
require an intervening mat. Others need to 
be framed closely. In either case the frame 
must melt into the picture, yet support it 
and harmonize with the background wall. 

In the case of large oil paintings, there is a 
tendency to-day toward setting them into 
paneled walls, a method of framing that is 
especially fitting for overmantel purposes. 

The exhibitions at the great picture gal- 
leries each winter demonstrate that artists 
are now employing as great skill in the all- 
important matter of framing as in the 
execution of the pictures themselves. Where 
years ago the gallery walls were lined with 
gold frames, all more or less of a kind, there 
are now silver frames, black frames, and 
white frames, and quite recently a most 
unusual framing of narrow mirrors has been 
used to set off the ethereal coloring and 
delicacy of the work of Marie Laurencin. 

Good pictures are not necessarily expen- 
sive, as there are fine reproductions of master- 
pieces which are much to be preferred to 
inferior originals. 


HE illustrated settings, with their va- 
-_ ried backgrounds and furniture group- 
ings, have been arranged to show how wide 
is the choice in the selection of decorative 
pictures for use in the home, and that the 
success of any treatment rests in the har- 
monious relationship of the various pieces 
one to another. All have been chosen with 
an eye to avoiding the commonplace, yet the 
material is fairly inexpensive. The most 
costly picture used is the modern Japanese 
painting, which is (Continued on page 285) 
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A MODERN GARDEN VILLAGE 


Houses at Silver End, England, designed by Thomas S. Tait, Architect 
BY BASEDEN BUTT 


Photographs by Sydney W. Newbery 
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Tus House is an excellent example of the moderate-size detached house built in this model village. The 
plan approaches the articulation of rooms common in this country, although it varies from it in many respects 
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HE idea of creating an original modern _ requirements in an economical, practical, and houses. Not even the largest could be con- 
style, whether in architecture, interior at the same time esthetically pleasing man- sidered expensive, as it has cost between 
decoration, or furnishing, merely for the ner. These houses are representative exam- $12,000 and $13,000. The workers’ cottages 
sake of a novel appearance is one which, if ples from a modern garden village in Essex, _ are being let at rentals ranging from the ex- 
not actually absurd, could scarcely be ex- England, and have been erected to the de- _ tremely low figure of ten shillings, or approxi- 
pected to appeal to practical minds. Distin- signs of Mr. Thomas S. Tait, F. R. I. B. A., mately $2.40, weekly, and this on terms 
guished architecture is possible without mere __ of Sir John Burnet and Partners. The village, | which enable the tenants ultimately to be- 
revolutionary novelty; and most people which is known as Silver End, is an enter- come the owners of the property. 
would readily concede that a new sort of ap- _ prise of the Silver End Development Com- Horizontality of line is the most notice- 
pearance is less important than such things pany. It is situated on the road between able feature in the design of these houses, 
as improved types of central heating, the Braintree and Witham, in a quiet, low-lying, _ and this has largely been determined through 
harnessing of electricity for lighting, heat, and well-wooded district, and is primarily the adoption of flat roofs. The old sloping 
and power, or the exploitation of new build- _ intended for the directors and work people of __ roof of slate, tiles, or thatch was dictated by 
ing materials and constructional methods the Crittall Manufacturing Company, Ltd. practical rather than esthetic considerations, 
enabling better buildings to be erected at The design of these houses is suitable for and with modern rain-proof roofing materials 
lower costs. construction in concrete, but owing to the _ the sloping roof is no longer necessary. In- 
Practical considerations of this kind are difficulty of obtaining contractors with suffi- stead, one has the benefit of a roof garden 
primarily responsible for the character of the cient familiarity with concrete construction, | which may be planned to increase the charm 
houses illustrated with this article; for these the houses have been carried out in brick. and varied accommodation of the house. 
are in no sense ‘freak’ architecture, but a Their cost has worked out at considerably The horizontal feeling has also been empha- 
serious, scientific attempt to meet modern _ less than the ordinary brick and tile-roof sized by the treatment of balconies aad 
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Tue House built for Mr. D. F. Crittall, the front and rear views of which are shown on this page, has a 
cream-colored cement finish. Notice how inconspicuous the garage doors are made by being finished like the walls 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














Turse Houses for the most part have been carried out in 
brick whitewashed or slightly tinted, although they 
might equally well be built of concrete. The door of 
this house is painted a rich orange. The marked 
horizontal lines broken by the tall chimneys and in 
this case by a triangular bay, the fenestration, and 
large plain surfaces characterize these houses and set 
them apart from the familiar English cottage 
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THE WORKMEN'S COTTAGES are in four- and two-group blocks, a four-group block being shown above. Each house 
contains six rooms — living-room, kitchen, sitting-room or dining-room, and three bedrooms. The casements in these houses 
with their interesting division of lights have brightly colored frames, and the doors are painted in different shades of green, 
orange, or blue 


loggias, and by the use of metal windows with 
the vertical bars omitted. 

The color effect, too, has been carefully 
considered. The brick-built houses, which 
have raked-out joints, have been lime- 
whited or slightly tinted —a treatment 
which not only imparts a texture to the build- 
ing, but which also gives a sunny effect 
rivaling that of the old-world type of lime- 
whited house. A cement finish painted a 
tight cream color characterizes the house of 
Mr. D. F. Crittall, and in the workmen’s 
cottages an effect of variety has been ob- 
tained by painting the doorways in different 
shades of green, orange, and blue. The en- 
trance doors themselves, and also the metal 
window bars, are painted green. In the house 
of Mr. Small, which forms the axial point 
of the avenue, the door has been painted a 
rich orange color. Waterway and soil pipes 
have been rendered as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible by painting them, in most instances, 
the same tone of white as the house itself. 
The prevailing custom is to paint these 
Pipes in a contrasting color and thereby ren- 
der them an eyesore on the facade, but 
treated in this way they become a far more 
harmonious part of the elevation. 


There are several points that suggest 
themselves with regard to these houses. 
They are put forward as being a practical 
solution to the problem of modern housing, 
especially in country districts or the smaller 
industrial centres; and it should be noted 
that their ‘modernism’ arises naturally from 
construction. There is no conscious attempt 
at so-called artistic style; and for this rea- 
son there is no ornamental detail of a kind 
which is nowadays without significance and 
therefore without justification. The archi- 
tect claims that all architectural decora- 
tion must be a natural development from 
construction; and for this reason all the an- 
tique architectural styles — whether Greek, 
Gothic, or Japanese — were fully justified 
in their own day. But an architect should 
not modify his creations out of consideration 
for older surrounding structures, for this is 
really like asking a painter to bear in mind the 
pictures beside which his own work will be 
hung. Or like asking a woman to wear old- 
fashioned clothes because some of the people 
she may meet, or the older generation, are 
behind the times. In no other art — paint- 
ing, literature, music, or dress design — 
would such a course be tolerated, for it would 
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mean death to all initiative. The same is 
equally true of architecture, which must forge 
ahead regardless of what has been achieved 
in the past. 

In one respect these houses seem to fore- 
shadow, perhaps incompletely, the house of 
the future. The harmonious arrangement of 
the different masses and planes is seen to 
best advantage in brilliant sunshine; and with 
their spotlessly white surfaces these houses 
seem suited not only for a sunny but a smoke- 
less clime. Their coal-fire flues and chimneys 
seem inappropriate, and no doubt in days 
ahead, when central or electric heating and 
electric cooking have become universal, 
houses of this kind may be found not only 
practicable on an extensive scale, but also best. 

It may be noted that, in common with all 
true architecture, these houses have the 
knack of harmonizing with the adjacent 
landscape. In a few years, when trees have 
grown and the surrounding gardens have 
been brought into full cultivation, the houses 
are going to show a natural charm and beauty 
equal to that of any past architectural period, 
harmonizing with the surrounding landscape 
of a clean and healthy garden village, yet at 
the same time wholly and completely modern. 





THE HOUSE OF WALLACE NEFF 


San Marino, California 


WALLACE NEFF, ARCHITECT 
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Tuts HOUSE has just been awarded a certificate of honor in the 1930 competition of the 
Southern California Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 


Photographs by Padilla Studios 
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THE STREET ELEVATION of the house as shown on the 
opposite page, and as the frontispiece, presents a 
facade but slightly broken, since the larger openings 
of the main rooms face the gardens and patio at the 
rear. The house is of white stucco with rose-color tile 
roof and turquoise-blue woodwork 


‘ 


Tue patio, and the loggia opening from the dining- (i as b 
room, entrance hall, and pantry, are shown on this 
page. The stairway leads up to the children’s bed- @ 
room. The top of a fountain from Seville is shown in ; 
the upper illustration and a grille brought from 


Fez. A. E. Hansen was the landscape architect 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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THE sTAIRWAY is an important feature of the house. It is made decorative by the use of turquoise- 
green tiles inserted in its risers and by the carefully placed plants. The walls are of white plaster and the 3 
ceiling of antiqued wood of a very dark color 4 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDS A NEW HoOusE 


This House designed by our Home Builders’ Service Bureau is now being built in Hartford, Connecticut 


de E Colonial house still remains in most 
sections of the country the most popular 
of all types, and indeed it would be difficult to 
find a more pleasing or practical expression of 
‘home’ than that produced by this low-set, 
friendly house. Nestling under a sheltering 
oak or elm, appropriately planted, and en- 
closed by a boundary fence of suitable design, 
such a house will lend dignity to any subur- 
ban street. 

The house is a full two stories and a half 
with pitched roof unbroken in front, and with 
three small dormers at the rear. The end 
walls are of brick veneer left natural if a 
finish brick of good color is used, or painted 
white to match the house if the less expensive 
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hard-burned common brick is substituted. 
The remaining walls are of narrow clap- 
boards painted white; also painted white are 
the entrance porch of characteristic design, 
all exterior trim, and the paneled garage 
doors of the two-car attached garage. The 
wood-shingled roof is of weathered brown and 
the doors and blinds of green. 

The plan is of the characteristic central- 
hall type with door to garden, a small vesti- 
bule with coat closet at the front, and a 
lavatory at the rear. A pantry, which may 
have a sink if desired, connects the dining- 
room and kitchen and contains the refrigera- 
tor conveniently located for the preparation 
of food in either kitchen or pantry. 
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Plans of this house are now ready for sale 
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On the second floor are two baths and 
four master’s rooms, all but one of which are 
designed to carry twin beds. A stairway 
continues to the third floor, which contains a 
maid’s room and bath with an additional 
room for future development if the owner 
desires. 

The cellar stairs lead directly to a game 
room which runs the entire length of the 
house and contains an open fireplace. A 
heating-room housing gas-fired heater, hot- 
water heater, and incinerator, a laundry 
served by a laundry chute from the first and 
second floors, and a real cold room with insu- 
lated walls for preserves and vegetables com- 
plete the cellar. 
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TEN YEARS OF NEW IDEAS 


The Home Builder To-day must intelligently consider a Wealth of New Materials and 


N old friend of mine is building a house 
to replace one that he built twenty 
years ago and that for various reasons no 
longer suits him. In speaking of it he ex- 
pressed the greatest amazement at the differ- 
ences that he found in the planning of the 
two, and in what the architect was requiring 
of him. For the early house the only discus- 
sions were of design and arrangement; the 
use of certain materials was a matter of 
course because no others were suitable or 
available, while the limited choice in plumb- 
ing and heating equipment left little option 
in their selection. Now, he finds, there seems 
hardly a detail, from the structural parts to 
the most trifling accessory, that is not made 
in such variety that only he and his family 
can decide on which will best suit their 
individual needs. 


For Heating 

For the heating plant of his old house there 
was no fuel but coal, and in but one size; for 
the new house he was offered coal, not alone 
of the same size, but in smaller sizes, to be 
fed by gravity or by any one of several me- 
chanical stokers. It would be possible for 
him to use gas; but if he preferred oil he had 
the choice of scores of burners operating 
under various principles of combustion. The 
architect could advise, of course; but in the 
end the decision rested with him as the one 
who would pay the bills, and who, with his 
family, would benefit or suffer by the results. 
He has made his selection; but only after 
three weeks spent in reading catalogues, vis- 
iting salesrooms, and asking questions of 
everyone who he thought might help him. 
That, he said, was an example of what he and 
his family had been doing for months, and 
without the slightest objection, for they felt 
it to be only common sense to make the full- 
est use of all that was offered in comfort and 
convenience. 

There would have been almost as much 
difference with a house built only ten years 
ago, for we hardly realize the advances that 
have been made in that time in almost every- 
thing that is involved in building and in 
equipment. Heating plants are an example, 
a case in point being the contrast between 
the older hot-air system with its indifferent 
heating of exposed rooms and the modern 
warm-air equipment that heats all rooms 
equally under forced circulation. So ad- 
vanced are the ideas that throughout the 
house there can be a gentle circulation of air 
not only at the desired temperature, but 
properly humidified and continually being 
cleaned. 

Steam and hot-water systems have also 





Means unknown a Decade ago 


BY ROGER B. WHITMAN 


been greatly improved; vapor-vacuum, with 
its many advantages, has become possible 
with but one pipe to each radiator. Cast- 
iron radiators are of a far more delicate ap- 
pearance than the older forms, while for 
compactness without loss of heating efficiency 
there are radiators of brass and copper. 
Radiators are no longer exposed, being either 
within enclosures or set within the wall. 
Humidifying apparatus for steam and hot- 
water systems is a recent development, one 
form replacing a radiator and another being 
set under a floor register. A decision as to 
the advisability of humidification is thus but 
a preliminary to the selections of the appara- 
tus and its location, the whole question in- 
volving something of a study to a family 
seeking the fullest satisfaction and comfort. 
The subject of humidification demonstrates 
especially the progress made in equipping 
the house for comfort, since it is quite pos- 
sible that we are on the eve of a much 
more extensive use of humidifying systems 
for the average-size house. 


In Plumbing Equipment 

There have been few visible changes in 
plumbing equipment in the past ten years, 
although the house planner will find much to 
consider in the hidden parts. Non-corrosive 
piping is well-nigh universal, with the re- 
finement of suiting the materials to the local 
water. It is not enough to specify brass pipe, 
for instance; brass of the wrong alloy and 
quality may be as unsatisfactory as the gal- 
vanized pipe that it displaces. There is now 
a further choice in flexible copper tubing in 
long lengths, the connections of which are 
not made by threading and screwing, but by 
the same process of clamping that is used on 
the gasoline line of a motor car; its particular 
interest, however, is in replacing old pipes, 
for it can be drawn into position without dis- 
turbance to walls and floors. Water that is 
naturally unsatisfactory need not continue 
so, for its improvement is possible through 
the installation of filters, softeners, and 
purifiers, all being located in the cellar and 
permanently connected. 

Hot water may be obtained by any one of 
several methods, the most usual centring ina 
large supply tank maintained at the desired 
temperature. The water may be heated by 
gas, electricity, or coal, or by an oil-burning 
house-heating plant, which during the warm 
months is held at a temperature too low to 
affect the radiators. 

Showers were formerly installed overhead, 
and for that reason suitable only for men- 
folk; now they are adapted for feminine use 
by being set on a wall and made adjustable 
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so that the spray may not wet the head. 
Through control by a mixing valve in addi- 
tion to the faucets, there is no danger of 
scalding. A shower may be an adjunct to a 
bathtub or have its own stall. This piece of 
equipment is now available as a unit and is 
so made that there is no possibility of a 
leakage that might injure the decorations of 
the room below. For additional protection 
it is quite usual to provide a bathroom with a 
sheet-lead underfloor, draining to the cellar. 


In Electrical Apparatus 

It will be a family task to establish the 
electric outlets, not only for lights, but for 
the various household tools and conven- 
iences that are now available. Some of these 
latter will call for permanent connections, as, 
for instance, clock, radio, and laundry and 
kitchen machines, while for cleaning and 
polishing tools, toilet accessories, heating 
pads, and other movable apparatus, outlets 
must be provided all over the house. By new 
conceptions of the telephone, a house can be 
wired to permit the plugging in of portable 
instruments in living-room, bedrooms, and 
elsewhere. Further, recent developments 
provide for interior communication through- 
out the house and property without calling 
the operator, but permit the making of out- 
side calls from any of the instruments. 
Wiring can also be laid from a radio set to 
speakers in different rooms. 


In Building Materials 

Changes that affect the structural parts of 
a house are in the introduction of new 
materials as well as in improvements in the 
old. Lumber is one example. This was for- 
merly produced with no exactness in size or in 
uniform standards of quality; sizes are now 
precise, qualities are in established grades, 
seasoning is definite, and each piece is marked 
for these characteristics and for identifica- 
tion. While an architect will have his opin- 
ion, it will be for the owner and his family 
to decide whether the floors will have the 
resilience that comes with wood construction 
throughout, or are to be of less resilient steel 
and concrete, using steel beams of a lightness 
appropriate to residence construction and 
covered with a reénforced concrete slab, the 
finish flooring being the same in both cases. 

There must also be a decision as to whether 
the casements are to be of wood or metal, 
and if the latter, whether of steel or of bronze. 
Even the window glass will be up for discus- 
sion, for in addition to the glass that has 
been standard for a generation or two, plate 
glass must be thought of for its brilliancy and 
lack of distortion, (Continued on page .284) 
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BY D..D. HUTCHISON 


HONEST-TO-GOODNESS PLAYROOM 































































































N studying plans for more ae n ——S might well function as a child’s 

than fifty homes, recently #indow Sat] yy ZPpenier JAM room for from fifteen to twenty 
built by owners for themselves, aa = Rae nc Me 8 vears. And certainly in the in- 
one question immediately comes iN c 2! tensity of its use, in the definite 
to mind. And the more one © | esl 1 v psychological results in the 
thinks of it, the more puzzling it S Ly children, and in the peace and 
becomes. Where are the chil- } le || quiet gained by the elder mem- 
dren in these homes kept? Ten- -— | ee | bers of the family, such a room 
room houses, fifteen-room houses, ra ot | ll would more than pay for itself. 
twenty-room houses. Libraries, Pa. | 1S | This playroom has its own 
sunrooms, breakfast-rooms, ei | S \ outside entrance, and the door 
cardrooms, — with bars, — ping- . | LH on the balcony is presumed to 
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in vain for a room for the chil- ws pi 4 ings will not disturb anyone. 
dren. UNDER THE BALCONY which leads to the child's bedroom, and Their poundings and jumpings 


We find children’s bedrooms, 
of course, but bedrooms with all 
the necessary bedroom furni- 
ture, with the daintiness that 
mothers love in curtains and rugs, are not 
suitable places for children’s play. Fathers 
and mothers with their controlled and quiet 
ways would find it hard to entertain their 
friends and carry on all their indoor activities 
in one room. How much harder it is for these 
little bundles of energy we call children to 
live and move and have their fun — in a bed- 
room. Nor is the family living-room or sun 
porch an ideal place for children to spend 
their time. The English, who are in many 
ways wiser than we about children, consider 


partly enclosed by the stairway and the slide that parallels it, is the 
reading corner — the kind of shelter that children love quite as much as 
large open spaces 


it necessary to have a day nursery or a school- 
room. They do not expect children to adapt 
themselves to grown-up routine. 

A playroom is shown here which allows the 
children the fullest opportunity for un- 
restrained: play. In addition it contains 
several features that have been found to 
answer certain universal desires of childhood. 

Such a room, while planned for children’s 
use, might be converted very easily into a 
general party room when the children are 
grown. With the average family, however, it 
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will not be on anyone’s head. 
Here they can entertain their 
friends, hold club meetings, and 
give parties and dances when 
that stage is reached. 

The stairs from the balcony are placed so 
that they divide the room into two parts — 
the main room for the rough, active play, 
and the reading corner and fireplace section 
for the child who likes to be by himself and 
read, and for the quiet hour before going to 
bed. Children love big rooms, they love to 
have plenty of space to run and roller-skate 
and ride, but they have enough of the primi- 
tive man in them to make them love also 
little enclosures — shut-in places that repre- 
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sent shelter. This nook behind the stairs 
might be the harbor they sail into after 
roaming the seas of the main room on their 
kiddie cars. It might be a fort to protect 
them from the Indians, or a hangar to fly 
into after a trip about the world. 

Stairs, too, are a fascination to a child. 
4. A. Milne’s poem ‘Half Way Down’ ex- 
plains the child’s feeling of wonder at stairs 

the fun of just sitting somewhere that 

n't up and isn’t down: — 


It is n’t really 


Sny where ! 


It’s somewhere else 
Instead! 
by turning the stairs at right angles we 
make our secluded corner and we also gain a 
landing. Ihis landing gives us what the 


all “destination.” Children call it 
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‘a place.’ It gives a little girl who spends 
most of her day looking up at people a chance 
to look down on them. It is her Peter and 
Wendy house in the trees, the home of the 
Giant in the Beanstalk. A slide runs parallel 
with the stairs from the landing down. The 
children can get up in the morning, run down 
two steps, and slide the rest of the way, 
saving at least six seconds in getting out of 
doors. The smaller children will climb up and 
slide down with astonishing endurance. A 
slide like this is as much fun as banisters, and 
far safer. By making the landing overhang 
the width of the slide, we have a good place 
for a rope ladder. 

The stairs lead to what an architect — or 
almost any grown-up — would call a balcony, 
but to the children it will play a variety of 
roles — a deck of a ship, a housetop, a Mesa 
Verde, the heights ol Quebec. The railing, 








THE ROOM IS DESIGNED 
for the greatest possible 
use according to the 
child's idea, with 
walls of sand-finished 
plaster, dark wood- 
work, and floor of black 
patternless linoleum on 
which games can be 
chalked. The furni- 
ture is strictly practi- 
cal and there are no 
‘grown-up decorations. 
The balcony leads to 
the children’s bedrooms 
and there is a special 
outside entrance on the 


first floor 
































high enough for perfect safety, is of rope — 
a regular ship’s railing. 

The nook under the stairs is the only part 
of the room where any attempt at decoration 
is made, and even here great care should be 
taken to see that all materials are practical 
first and attractive second. Children will lie 
on the window seat with muddy shoes, and 
they will jump, and climb to reach books. 
The rug will see some bad days during 
February and March. There’s no use putting 
vases or expensive ship models about. It is 
more fun to play ball unrestricted than to 
have the loveliest ornaments ever made to 
look at. 

here is a closet directly opposite the out- 
side door for hats and coats. The hooks 
should be low enough for the smallest to 
reach, and shelves for rubbers and overshvoes 
will save time and temper. The cupboard 
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AT THE LARGE WINDOW 
is a Venetian blind 
painted scarlet, and 
under it a slate shelf 
for horticultural and 
biological experiments. 
A low trough suggests 
a number of uses, from 
sailing boats to wash- 
ing the dolls’ clothes. 
Cupboards for toys and 
tools have numbers and 
the alphabet painted 
on their doors, and 
correct maps and 
blackboards are the 
only decoration on the 
walls 


























under the landing may be used for wood for 
the carpenter bench or for large tools or toys. 
No one should expect such a room to be kept 
tidy, but it is a good plan to have a place to 
put things that are not in constant use. 
Now for the main part of the room. Under 
the large window at the end of the room is a 
slate shelf for horticultural work. The shelf 
is eighteen inches wide to give plenty of room 
for planting and transplanting, and a rim on 
the edge keeps the dirt and water off the 
floor. Here the children can plant peas and 
beans and flower seed, put bulbs and sweet 
potatoes in water —- even make mud pies. 


At the right cf the window is a low tile 
trough. We all know how children love to 
play with water; they find an endless fascina- 
tion in dabbling their little hands in it, pour- 
ing it into tea sets, and pouring it out again. 
And yet what little chance they get to play 












































with it! Rubber aprons may be hung right 
beside the trough, and the sides should be 
high enough to keep most of the splashing in. 
With these precautions even the little ones 
may be allowed to sail their boats and toy 
fishes, wash their dolls’ clothes, make dyes 
and medicines with colored paper. We can 
predict fewer dirty hands in a room with a 
fascinating pool like this. 

At the left of the window is a supply cup- 
board. It should be kept well stocked 
pencils, paper, scissors, paints, clay, old mag- 
azines for cutting, all the creative materials 
that keep little hands busy. 

he furnishings of the room will depend on 
the age of the children and their natural 
bent. A sturdy low table with chairs to 
match is really necessary, for work and for 
their suppers. A wall blackboard will be 
used by children of anv age. It should be 
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large enough for two children at one time to 


work at. It is a wise plan, knowing how 
imitative the species is, to have duplicates 
where possible of all equipment. A bulletin 
board for tacking up favorite pictures is 
valuable. A carpenter’s bench will be used 
by both boys and girls. A large tank of fish 
and a cage of birds are fascinating to children 
and give them desirable responsibilities. 
Many families will prefer to have a piano 
here rather than a radio. 

A dark patternless linoleum makes the 
best floor for such a room. It should, of 
course, be well cemented down over felt. It 
will stand all sorts of rough treatment and 
also has the great advantage of making a 
background for chalk. 
hopscotch, and all sorts of games may be 
drawn on it and then rubbed off again. 
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splendid Tracks, 


Various gymnastic (Continued on 





THREE HOUSES OF WIDELY DIFFERING TYPES 
The House of Miss Edna M. Thornagle at Santa Barbara, California 
SOULE, MURPHY, AND HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by J. Walter Collinge 
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WITH WALLs OF stucco lime-washed to an oyster- 
white and roof of split redwood shakes random laid and weath- 
ered, this house is so planned as to take advantage of the 
southern exposure and the view of the ocean at the rear. The 
long sweep of the roof of handsome texture holds the house down 
close to the ground and gives it a friendly character 
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Tue watts of the high-studded living-room are of white 
plaster with a slight texture. The doors and trim are 
acid-stained and antiqued. From the windows of this 
room a view of the mountains on the distant coast can 
be seen, as well as stretches of the Pacific Ocean 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. WALTER C. LESSLY 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


MILES B. DECHANT, ARCHITECT 
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BECAUSE OF THE STEEPNESS of the lot 
the house was so placed as to allow 
entrance to the garage on a lower 
level. This permitted a workshop 
accessible to the house without add- 
ing to the volume of the house prop- 
er— one of the necessary require- 
ments. Another requirement fulfilled 
was a minimum of driveway, serving 
both garage and kitchen 
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Tue House #s of stone light buff and 
gray in color, with white trim, doors, 
and windows, and blue-green second 
floor blinds, and the roof is of wide 
gray and green slates. The terrace 
overlooking the garden is well 
shaded from the afternoon sun, 
making tt a pleasant and secluded 
retreat 
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THE wALts of this house are of stone painted white; 
the roof is of green and dark gray slates; the trim is 
white, and the doors and sash a very light green. hol 
A desirable feature of this plan, and one of the special aes 
problems to be solved, is the utter separation of the wh 
guestroom and bath from the master bedrooms am 
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GARDEN- MAKING STEP BY STEP 
VIL. Suggestions for the Bulb Planting 
BY DOROTHY M-P. CLOUD 


HE contribution that bulbs make to the 
7 general landscape beauty is a generous 
one. Some find themselves quite at home in 
the woodlands or in other naturalistic set- 
tings, such as bordering the wayside path, or 
tumbling down a slope in a gay and colorful 
manner; others possess more formal natures 
and live their lives ordinarily in well-planned 
gardens or in like spots, where the hand of 
man is more evident than the hand of Nature. 

As the autumn approaches, the pictures of 
Jast season’s bulb effects will inspire many to 
action, and the time is at hand to plan for 
next spring, as the bulb orders sent out early 
are certain to be filled with the cream of the 
stock, and without the necessity of substi- 
tuting any of the desired varieties. 

The story of the bulbs begins almost as 
soon as the snow vanishes, early in March 
appearing Chionodoxa (glory-of-the-snow) 
and Galanthus (snowdrops); then the cro- 
cuses come into bloom in March or early 
April, and Scilla sibirica appears at the 
beginning of April. Next the hyacinths and 
Muscari (grape-hyacinths) pick up the tale, 
and in April and early May the narcissi cast 
their spell on the landscape. Usually in late 
April or early May the early tulips come into 
flower; then by about May 10, or earlier, 
depending upon the season, the later-bloom- 
ing tulips will be covering themselves with 
glory, including the Cottage tulips, Darwin, 
Parrot, Rembrandt, and Dutch Breeders. 
The Darwin group is probably the most 
popular of all, throwing flowers of graceful 
shape; the Cottage group too is greatly in 
demand, and many of the Dutch Breeders 
add a rich note of character to the garden. 
As summer advances the lilies can be de- 
pended upon as showy members of the bulb 
family, and gladioli and other summer- 
flowering bulbs fill their places in the beds. 


FEW general principles apply to all 
bulbs: first, they prefer a soil that is 
not heavy; second, as rot is one of their worst 
enemies, good drainage is essential; third, the 
leaves should be allowed to remain untouched 
until they turn yellow, in order to perform 
the important part they play in maturing the 
bulbs, so contributing largely to the flowering 
effect the following season. 

The depth to plant is governed by the size 
of the bulb. The smaller ones, such as the 
corms of crocuses, should have about three 
inches of soil over them, whereas the larger 
Varieties of the narcissus class should have 
from four to five inches of soil over their 
heads. It is always advisable to make the 
holes sufficiently deep to allow for some 
coarse Jersey gravel at the bottom of each, 
which will ensure the proper drainage, the 
amount to use differing again with the size 





of the bulb. For crocuses, Scillas, and grape- 
hyacinths a large pinch of sand will be 
sufficient, whereas for tulips, narcissi, and 
hyacinths a handful of sand at the bottom of 
the hole and another handful over the bulb 
will take care of the excessive moisture. 

It is important when planting bulbs to 
measure the depth of each hole until the eve 
becomes well trained, otherwise the bulbs of 
each class will not come up evenly with their 
neighbors, and sowill fail to give the best effect. 

Undoubtedly one of the most satisfying 
bulbs is the tulip. The practicability of 
lifting the tulips every year and replanting 
them in autumn can only be considered when 
the planting is exceedingly small, as it would 
require too much labor where thousands of 
bulbs have been set out. In such cases the 
yellow leaves which later appear from the 
maturing of the bulbs must be borne with 
for approximately two weeks’ time or longer. 
They may be removed when they have turned 
yellow all the way to the ground. When the 
plantingis sufficiently small tomake it possible 
to lift the bulbs, it can be done before the 
leaves turn yellow,— in the garden if so 
desired, — by heeling the tulips in the ground 
at once until the foliage has dried, and keep- 
ing them watered whenever necessary. How- 
ever, it is wiser to leave the bulbs undisturbed 
in the flower beds until the leaves have died. 
The best blooms can be expected the first 
year; then each year thereafter the tlowers 
grow less showy. 


6 & E early-blooming tulips do not contrib- 
ute their share to the garden for as 
many years as the late-blooming varieties; 
after the second or third vear the flowers 
are perceptibly smaller, whereas the latter 
bloomers give a good effect for three or four 
years. Nevertheless the early tulips fill a 
very important place in the flower beds and 
are welcomed for their early bloom. In many 
seasons the late tulips come into flower a 
short time before the early ones have passed 
over, and then a literally unbroken sheet of 
bloom can be enjoyed for a short period. 
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Although most of the bulbs are hardy, 
there are a few, such as gladiolus corms and 
tritonias, that will not stand the rigorous 
winter out of doors in this locality (Phil- 
adelphia). The gladiolus are lifted when the 
leaves turn vellow, and hung in a cheesecloth 
bag in a dry cool place. A small dried-up 
corm will be found at the base of the new 
corm. This is the old flowering bulb of the 
preceding year and it, together with the 
roots, should be removed from the large corm 
before planting again. In many cases dimin- 
utive bulbs will have developed and these too 
should be removed at the same time. 

Gladiolus may be started every two weeks 
from April to July 1 for succession of bloom. 
This will provide flowers from July until 
September or October. They take from two 
and a half to three months to come into 
bloom. The mature gladiolus bulbs are 
planted three or four inches deep and from 
three to six inches apart. The usual method 
of propagation is to plant the little corms 
mentioned above in spring, spacing them 
about three inches apart; they are later 
lifted and are given the same care as the 
larger bulbs. They will tlower the first or 
second vear. 

Tritonia is started in the open in May, and 
being rather delicate in appearance, it gives 
the best effect when planted in masses. The 
corms are placed two inches deep and are 
spaced from three to four inches apart. In 
this case also it is advisable to lift them after 
frost and to store them in a frost-proof cellar. 
They should also be covered with moist soil. 


| apa form an interesting group of bulbs, 
and almost every gardener knows and 
loves one or more of the many varieties. 
This group can be divided into two classes — 
namely, the lilies that are stem-rooting and 
those that are not stem-rooting. The former 
class can be planted in the spring as well as 
in the fall, whereas those that develop roots 
at the base of the bulb only, and not along 
the stem, should be planted in the autumn. 
An outstanding example of the latter is 
Lilium candidum. The ideal time to plant 
these is in September; if the shipment arrives 
in August, then so much the better. They 
can be planted as late as early October, but 
if they arrive still later in the autumn it is 
best to pot them up and to winter them 
through in cold frames. In this way they are 
planted in the open with well-developed 
roots when the spring days arrive. Great 
care should be taken not to disturb the roots 
any more than is necessary during the trans- 
planting. 

Lilies are usually propagated by means of 
the offsets the mother bulb develops, which 
are best removed (Continued on page 202) 








HIS is the story of the development of an idea, 

which in the working out has provided a prac- 
tical and economical way to live a more interesting 
and fuller life. Its message is directed especially to 
families in which there are children and in which the 
head of the home, because of business, finds it neces- 
sary to live in or close to a city. 

In my own case, it was not until two boys had 
reached the ages of four and seven that it became 
evident that a city apartment was absolutely not the 
place to have to label ‘home.’ But being entirely un- 
familiar with suburban life, it seemed better to rent a 
house for a year or two before attempting to buy or 
build one. The reasoning proved sound. Not only 
were we free to select the suburb most suited to our 
needs, but we were able to determine by actual ex- 
perience what size and type of house we liked best. 
And by being more or less foot-loose we had the 
opportunity to plan and execute the idea that is the 
reason for this article. 

Somehow or other when a man is cooped in and 
harassed by an exacting business he increasingly feels 
the need of a refuge or haven away from it all that he 
can call home. And with growing children in the 
family a rented apartment or suburban house can 
never be really home. Home is not only a house, it is 
land — enough land to have trees on and to grow 
something besides a manicured lawn and formal 
shrubs; it is friends and neighbors; it is a place to 
grow old in without the fear of being crowded out by 
a citified civilization. | have lived in New York City 
for forty years, and | can’t think of a single family of 
my acquaintance that lives in the same home they 
started in. 


O the problem that confronted me was how to es- 
tablish a home in a community that I like, where 
I could afford to own enough land to be able to say 
that | owned more than so many lots and yet have it 
near enough to my business so as not to make getting 
to it a hardship or nuisance. Realizing that no 
suburban place would ever meet my requirements as 
a permanent home,—a place that the children 
would always know as home, — we found the suburb 
that would about meet our immediate requirements, 
if not our permanent ones. 

Like most other families depending on one salary, 
we lived on a budget that somehow or other never 
seemed to meet all needs. By careful figuring and a 
considerable stretching of our imaginations as to our 
financial ability, it had been decided to invest $25,000 
in a house. (This was ten years ago, when $25,000 
did quite well in most suburbs of New York.) So, 
having found the general location, we started to find 


Two HoMES ARE BETTER THAN ONE 
By Alfred €. Fountain, Fr. 
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the house. What a job! Somehow or other there was 
something wrong with every place we looked at. 
Then we thought of building. And that did n’t seem 
to work out. Evidently something was wrong some- 
where, and it must have been with us, because every 
real-estate agent in the locality eventually gave us up 
as hopeless and it began to look as if we should have 
to pick another location and start all over again. 


HEN one Sunday morning an agent friend of 
mine telephoned me to say that he thought he 
had a place that might suit. Having nothing else to 
do, and although very skeptical, | drove over to see 
it. It was just the usual suburban house, on a lot 50 
feet x 100, on a corner, only ten minutes’ walk from 
the railroad station, and just barely large enough to 
accommodate the family — three bedrooms, a maid’s 
room, kitchen, pantry, dining-room, a rather good- 
sized living-room, garage, the usual shrubs, grass 
plots, and such. Just another house, attractive 
enough in a suburban way, and a bargain at $13,500. 
Then the idea came to me — why not take this 
place and not call it home? Just live in it for ex- 
pediency’s sake and start a real home somewhere else 
with the balance of the available money? 

Well, | sold the idea to the rest of the family. For 
years we had been spending our summers at a place 
less than one hundred miles away and had grown to 
love it in spite of rented cottages. We knew it held 
everything that our city-starved souls craved. It was 
rural and would stay so for a long time to come. We 
had lots of pleasant friends there, both native and 
summer guests. It was only two and a half hours’ 
motor trip over new cement roads. And land could 
be bought reasonably. Why not, | argued, buy two 
homes instead of one? 

I’ll admit that it took a little courage deliberately 
to buy a rather ordinary $13,500 house when our 
hearts had been set on a $25,000 one, and especially 
when the rest of the plan was still rather nebulous. 
But buy we did, and | can assure you that it was the 
best and wisest investment that | have ever made — 
or ever hope to. | bought a house — and founded a 
real home. To-day | am creating what | believe 
many Americans still wish they could have—a 
home to grow old in and pass on to children to live in 
and appreciate. 

It took a few months to get our new suburban 
house fixed to suit us, — even to-day | hardly feel 
that | own the place, — and then we started the ad- 
venture of establishing our homestead. Now this 
part of the operation can be a terrible worry and 
care, or it can be a source of enjoyment that can be 
strung out for years. In our (Continued on page 270) 
















The House in Good Taste 


WHERE THE ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND AND THE FURNISHINGS ARE IN PERFECT ACCORD 
ROOMS IN TWO HOUSES DESIGNED BY 
GEORGE PRENTISS BUTLER, JR., ARCHITECT 
















Photographs by S. H. Gottscho 











A HANDSOME DooRWAY between the living-room and the hall in the 
house of Charles F. Samson 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Tue Liprary 
IN 
THE HousE 
OF 
H. L. van PraaG 


THis RooM és paneled in 
knotty pine which has a 
light waxed finish. The 
old hooked rugs, heavy 
chintz curtains, and book 
bindings form the only 
notes of color 
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THE Liprary én the Samson house is paneled in butternut whose rich brown coloring makes an excellent setting 
for this type of room. All the colors used here are in subdued tones. Below is shown a corner in the living-room of the 
same house, in which the use of pilasters and elaborate cornice is seen to advantage 


Tue Lisrary 
AND 
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IN 
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IN THE LIVING-ROOM Zn the house of Charles F. Samson the walls are light green 
glazed to an indistinct color, while the mouldings and pilasters are picked out with yellow 
and also glazed. The mantel of black and gold marble is an old one; the hangings are antiqued 


yellow and old-gold damask 











THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF GERMANTOWN 





Architectural Inspiration and historical Atmosphere still mark this Community of splendid but slowly 


disappearing Early American Homes 


BY LEICESTER K. DAVIS 





RITTENHOUSE HOUSE, built in 1707, was frankly designed for the utility and protection required by a 
home on the outskirts of a settlement more than two centuries ago. Utter simplicity and rugged construction give it 
undeniable architectural charm 


N spite of the steadily increasing expan- 

sion of Philadelphia, of which it is a part, 
and the consequent encroachment of modern 
construction, enough of old Germantown re- 
mains to make it a delight to the lover of 
Americana. Sufficient examples of the early 
architecture are left to impress the visitor 
who makes thoroughgoing search for them 
with the architectural significance of the 
community which bounded Germantown 
Road on the east and west over a century and 
a half ago. 

The settlers of Germantown came from the 
lower Rhine near the Holland border in 1683. 
Thirteen families, thirty-three men, women, 
and children, set out that year from their na- 
tive town of Crefeld for passage from London 
under the guidance of Francis Daniel Pas- 
torius. They arrived at Philadelphia on 
October 6. Before winter set in, home sites 
had been drawn by lot and temporary shel- 
ters were up and occupied on the township 
laid out for them by Thomas Fairman, 
surveyor of the province. 

The earliest residents were a mixture of 
religious faiths — Quaker, Mennonite, Lu- 
theran, Swankfelder. Their stability and 
Strength of character, seasoned training in 





craft and trade, meant much to sound com- 
munity growth. Well-built homes went with 
such stock as a matter of course, and transi- 
tion from the first rude huts of logs to per- 
manent homes was quickly made. The 
predominant features in design seem to have 
been overhanging hipped roofs with project- 
ing pents above the doorsteps, walls laid in 
rough dark natural stone with fenestration 
exceedingly well proportioned to wall area, 
windows of hinged casement type, and doors 
of the double, Dutch variety — as one an- 
nalist described them, ‘divided in the middle 
to keep out stray animals and provide addi- 
tional light and air during warmer portions of 
the year.’ On either side of the front doors 
were ‘little benches,’ forerunners, no doubt, 
of like entrance treatment which has per- 
sisted to the present day. 

It is interesting to trace the stages through 
which architectural progression passed from 
initial settlement to the high-water mark of 
the pre-Revolutionary period. The home of 
David Rittenhouse — in the valley of the 
Wissahickon, almost within stone’s throw of 
the last word in modern apartment-house 
construction thrusting its parapets far above 
the tree tops—is a noteworthy existing 
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example of the rugged strength and time- 
defying qualities which went into the con- 
struction of the first Germantown houses 
The tablet on its south wall gives the date of 
building as 1707. 

What has been aptly called “Germantown 
Quaker Colonial’ made its advent at an even 
earlier date. The house of Thomas Kunder, 
on Main Street, the only home of an original 
immigrant that can be definitely traced, was 
a splendid example of this type. The date of 
its erection was at some time prior to 16088, 
for in that vear it is known that a number of 
the Society of Friends held meetings there to 
protest against slavery in the Colonies. 

Phe charm of the Kunder House lay in its 
scrupulous avoidance of the ornate — sim- 
plicitv kept from workaday austerity, how- 
ever, by the carefully studied treatment of 
exterior elements. This feature was particu- 
larly impressive in the handling of the 
front elevation — in the entrance doorway, 
windows of the first and second floors, and 
single centred roof dormer. Germantown still 
has several examples of such design, most of 
them quite spoiled, alas, by attempts which 
have been made to dress them up a bit. 

The nearness of Philadelphia stimulated 








‘CLIVEDON’ remains 
as beautiful and as 
livable as it was 
one hundred and 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 













Sixty-nine years ago 
and its historical 









associations are as 
impressive as its 
architecture 


the evolution of Germantown from a hamlet 
of village homes to a Colonial suburb built 
and lived in by a distinctly well-to-do class. 
The township had been laid out as a strip of 
tracts bordering Germantown Road. As 
conveyances were made, this lavout was kept 
unchanged except for the narrowing of 
frontages on the Road, the tracts being main- 
tained at more or less uniform depth. Most of 
the houses were built close to or directly 
upon the Road, with gardens, wood lots, and 
pastures in the rear. 

Germantown Road, or Main Street, as it 
was later called, was the only thoroughfare 
which might have been termed a street, and 
until it was cobbled, what a street it must 
have been! It was notorious as ‘the worst 
road within the whole of America,’ in summer 
filled inches deep with choking dust, in winter 
and spring a veritable quagmire which made 
travel by vehicle all but impossible. The 
records tell of one resident ‘who, desiring to 
cross the Road, had to saddle his horse and 


ride to the opposite side through mud which 
reached to his mount’s belly!’ 

Growth of the township brought with it 
architecture and landscaping far more elabo- 
rate in scale than that of the earlier homes 
and their surroundings. Simplicity gave 
place to the luxurious. The Georgian motif, 
already well established in Philadelphia ar- 
chitecture, began to find additional expres- 
sion in a more rambling and hospitable plan 
and elevation, in which .the classical and 
quaint were often mixed, with singular free- 
dom from incongruity. Every architectural 
refinement of the day came into play. 
Striking employment of plain and fluted col- 
umn, engaged column and pilaster; exterior 
and interior doors and wainscots of exquisite 
paneling; side, sunburst, and spider-web 
lights; beautifully designed cornices, archi- 
traves, mouldings, handrails, balusters, and 
spindles; gracefully spanned interior arches; 
delightfully fashioned knockers and bell pulls, 
locks and latches. Wood, stone, and brick, 


Rest 





glass, iron, and brass, put to fascinating 
uses by masters in design and building craft. 

One paces through and about those homes 
of long-gone owners, thankful for the few of 
them that have been preserved for architec- 
tural posterity by successive generations of 
appreciative descendants. Their intimate 
environment has, with very few exceptions, 
not fared so well as the buildings themselves. 
Enough fragments may be found to permit 
the piecing together of a mental picture of the 
ensemble. But usually there is only the 
barest evidence of what has been: here and 
there crumbling and sagging garden walls, or 
rows of straggling box, marking paths which 
once ran between meticulously tended beds of 
roses and heliotrope, myrtle and mignonette 
and Old World herbs. 

The Morris House, Wister House, Chew 
House, — or ‘Clivedon,’ as it is named, — 
‘Wyck,’ the Johnson House, and a few dis- 
tinguished others are exceptional in their 
state of preservation. 
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‘Wyck,’ one of Ger- 
mantown's most beau- 
tiful examples of early 
farmhouse Colonial, 

the portion nearest the 

street having been built 

in 1690 
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The Morris House, built by David Deshler 
in 1772-73, is generally regarded as the most 
thoroughly formal bit of Colonial architec- 
ture in all Germantown. At its side and rear, 
concealed from Main Street by a provokingly 
high board fence, the lawns and gardens are 
much as they were when the British General 
Howe made the place his headquarters 
after the battle of Germantown, and when 
Washington occupied it during the out- 


break of yellow fever in Philadelphia in 
1793. 

Architectural inspiration, historical back- 
ground and tradition, share equal honors in 
the Wister House, built in 1744 by John Wis- 
ter; whose granddaughter, by the way, wrote 
those sparkling commentaries upon her day 
entitled Sally Wister’s Journal. The records 
tell us that it was much larger than the aver- 
age house of the time, and was known as 
‘Wister’s Big House.’ Its notable features are 
the unity and placement of exterior elements, 
even though the floor plan required that the 
entrance be off the centre of an otherwise 
symmetrical front elevation. It was at the 
Wister House that the British General Agnew 
established his headquarters before the bat- 
tle, and here he was carried, mortally 
wounded. 

Chew House, ‘Clivedon,’ is of the mansion 
type, unmistakably Georgian in symmetry 
and strict adherence to the classical, although 
local stone instead of brick was used for the 
walls. It lies a hundred yards or so east of 
Main Street, well screened by the huge trees 
upon its acres of lawn. A big house, even 
to-day, with the main building flanked at the 
rear by servants’ wing, kitchen and laundry, 
the barn and outbuildings. 

‘Clivedon’ was built in 1760 by Benjamin 
Chew, Attofney General of the Province, a 
member of the Provincial Council, and later 
Chief Justice. It is still occupied by his 


THE DOUBLE DOORS at the 
left of the entrance of ‘Wyck’ 
open from an arcade which 
extends through the house to 
the flower gardens in the rear 


THE FLOWER GARDENS of 
‘Wyck’ are almost completely 
screened from the street, a few 
paces distant, by trees and 
shrubbery 


descendants, who have kept it wonderfully 
preserved, even to the great coach, in which 
Washington rode to and from the affairs for 
which the Chews were famous, that stands in 
solitary grandeur in the carriage house of the 
barn. 

The British Colonel Musgrave and his men 
barricaded themselves within ‘Clivedon’ dur- 
ing the battle, successfully repulsing the 
furious assaults made by Maxwell’s Brigade 
from the cover of the cherry trees along the 
lane, inflicting an American loss of forty-six 
officers and men. Five carpenters and other 
mechanics were kept busy throughout the 
following winter repairing the ruin caused by 
musketry and cannonade, the scars of which 
are still plainly visible on walls, window 
frames, and cornices. 

‘Wyck,’ also on Main Street, not far from 
Chew House, is one of the most impressive 
examples of early farmhouse Colonial to be 
found in America. Low, long, with beauti- 
fully proportioned walls of rough-cast white- 
washed stone, the predominant note in its 
design is the utilitarian. Georgian influence 
is also apparent, particularly along the front 
of the house, in the dignity of door and win- 
dow placement as well as in roof planes and 
dormers. 

The exact date at which ‘Wyck’ was built 
is not known, although the first portion of 
the house was erected about 1690. As with 
‘Clivedon,’ much of its present charm is due 
to the manner in which both house and en- 
vironment have been maintained. ‘Wyck’ 
was one of the few buildings on Main Street 


THIS QUAINT PUMP NOOK jis in the 
wall of the laundry wing of ‘Clivedon’ 
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to be right-angled to the street. The lawns 
are on one side, the flower garden on the 
other, and beyond are the vegetable garden 
and picturesque outbuildings. ‘Wyck’ was 
used as a hospital by the British after the 
battle; until recent years the downstairs 
floors bore bloodstains which could not be 
scrubbed from the boards. The house has 
never been out of the hands of descendants of 
the first owner, and is unique in never having 
had a deed, title passing from one generation 
of the family to another. 

Intriguing details bob up most unex- 
pectedly. Perhaps a lonely entrance, with 
every element intact, bearing witness to what 
manner of house was (Continued on page 272) 
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THE APARTMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM HOWARD GARDINER 
Of McBurney and Underwood Decorators, New York City 


Photographs by Mattse Ecwards Hewitt 
IN THE HALL the walls ave of 
pale green with a vivid jade- 
green used for the trim. The ceil- 
ang and doors are of a gold-color 
metal and the floor of black 


rubber 


THE WALLs of the dining-room are 
gray and silver with panels of 
a very rare old French hand- 
blocked paper known as the 
Olympic Games. The carpet 
is gray and the hangings are 
brilliant cherry-red 
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THE wiprary has dark blue-green walls 
with oak woodwork seen especially in the 
bookcases and cornice. The hangings are q 
orange color and simply hung. In the room 
are many interesting Chinese pieces picked 
up during a recent trip around the -world, 
including the glass pictures seen in the 
illustration at the left 








THE POLISH KILIM 


Representing an Art as National as Italian Majolica 
or Bohemian Glass 


BY MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


Lien Pole loves his kilim, whether antique 
or ultra-modern. He uses it as a rug on 
his inlaid floor, he spreads it over a bed or 
couch, he hangs it on the wall —and he 
is rightly proud of his peculiar product. 
Indeed, it is no less strongly national than his 
medieval castles, his poppy-skirted peasants, 
his sophisticated cutsine, or his habit of 
persistent hand: kissing. And like each of 
these, the kilim comes out of a land which is 
both hyphen and highway between East and 
West, which has plucked from each its 
varied characteristics. Critics to the con- 
trary, the kilim is no less firmly rooted in its 
native soil than is Italian majolica, Spanish 
tiles, or Bohemian glass. True, one may oc- 
casionally find a kilim which suggests a 
Gobelin tapestry, here one that is reminiscent 
of Flanders, there another which seems Per- 
sian, or Armenian, or Chinese. But these 
surprising differences in design can be 
explained with a single gesture — that of 
pointing at the map of Poland. Here it may 
be seen at a glance how many lands have 
fringed the borders of what was in the past 
a vast and powerful country, rich in textiles 
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THE BIRD AND FLOWER MOTIF #5 popu- 
lar in Polish kilims, as well as in paper cuts 
and wood sculpture, the human figure seldom 
being used 


THE SITTING-ROOM at the Polish Gen- 


eral Exposition, Poznau, arranged by Lad 


of the Society of Polish artists in Warsaw. 
A kilim with figures of pale yellow on gray 
ground is on the floor, and hand-wceven 
fabrics on the couch and chairs 





Photographs copyrighted by Photo-plat, Warsaw 
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DesiGNeD by one of 
Poland's best 
painters, this kilim 
was presented by 
Moscicki, President 
of the Polish Re- 
public, to Hirohito, 
Emperor of Japan, 
at his coronation in 
1928 


and tissues as well as in cultural wealth. 
The history of her invasions and partitions 
follows as a logical result of Poland’s situa- 
tion in the midst of greedy enemy peoples 
and without natural protective barriers — 
all of which explains how and why the kilim 
resembles both the Turkish rug and some- 
thing of far-removed influence. 

The name ‘kilim’ applies really to a 
method of weaving. It means ‘flat weave,’ 
and however it may have appropriated 
imported motifs, the kilim is of itself an 
outstanding fabric, and has been for centuries 
the medium of expression for a people pos- 
sessed of so strong an instinct for line and 
color that they cannot make a utilitarian 
object without attempting to decorate it. 

During the tragic vears of oppression and 
repression that have spelled Poland’s history, 
while her painters concentrated on canvases 
showing glorious battle scenes of her past, 
and the fine arts served to unite spiritually a 
proud people reduced to political servitude, 
the simple peasant folk who have always been 
the nation’s strength found outlet in their 








decorative arts. In their peculiar way they 
express the strongly marked ‘artistic tem- 
perament’ found in every strata of Polish 
society. 

It is their remarkable sensibility to form, 
their insistence on decorative design at all 
costs of energy expended, which are the firm 
foundation of the quite remarkable art of 
new Poland. If the peasants in their bare 
and simple cottages had not preserved for 
centuries certain medizval motifs and a 
highly developed manual dexterity, the 
modern weaving, wood sculpture, painting, 
and porcelains of Poland’s artistic renais- 
sance would lack that very quality which in 
1925 at the International Exposition of 
Decorative Arts in Paris won them such 
acclaim. Here on the banks of the Seine, 
just seven years after the Treaty of Versailles 
had given her political liberty, Poland 
achieved her artistic independence. The most 
fastidious critics were not slow in sensing 
the permanent value of modern Polish art, 
in feeling here a fresh vitality, an earthy 
quality which appeals to a jaded and 
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sophisticated eye through the very fact of 
its contrast. In 1928, Paris held an exhibit 
of Polish kilims in the Louvre, where they 
were well received, as they were at Monza, 
Basel, Florence, and Stockholm. The same 
year kilims were exhibited in New York by 
the Fine Arts Department of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and here 
again they caught the popular fancy, for 
the truth is that the kilim not only is of 
interest as an art product, but is well suited 
to practical use on the bare wall surfaces 
decreed by modern interior decorators. 

To-day in the Palace of Fine Arts at the 
Polish General Exposition at Poznau, Polish 
artists are showing the public that they have 
not rested on their oars since 1925, but have 
made further progress since Paris critics 
conferred the accolade of their approval. 
The committee who chose these exhibits of 
kilims and ceramics, painting and sculpture, 
etchings and engravings, have selected art 
products which not only are strongly na- 
tional, but which demonstrate the truth 
that pure elements cannot make a great art, 
that inherited technique and motif must be 
freshly interpreted according to the psychol- 
ogy of the moment — in this case the mood 
of joyful resurrection, the utter thrill of being 
liberated to work in whatever medium and on 
whatever subject one wants, free of censor- 
ship by political oppressors for the first time 
in a century and a half. 

However fresh the strong current which 
comes from the Polish soil, and however 
great the artist’s debt to the peasant whose 
potentialities he discovered with such enthu- 
siasm in the movement that started a quarter 
of a century ago, the peasant yet remains 
something of an anachronism, a creature of 
the Middle Ages who is strangely cast to 
Strut across the stage of modernity. And his 
greatest contribution to modern weaving is, 
in the last analysis, his preservation through- 
out the ages of -a manual dexterity which 
means technical perfection. 

The kilim, which to-day so perfectly suits 
the walls of the modernistic Paris apartment 
and seems so logically connected with the 
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geometric lighting fixtures and 
cubistic furniture, could never 
have been achieved but for the 
age-old necessity of the Polish 
peasant to weave into cloth the 
wool sheared from her sheep or 
the flax raised in her fields. 
Full gathered skirts of heavy 
woolen stuff woven in_ broad, 
bright-colored stripes, gathered 
sleeves of rough linen falling 
from tight basques and boleros, 
have kept the women busy at 
their firesides throughout the 
centuries-long winters. The 
spinning wheel and the loom 
have from time immemorial 
been as necessary furnishings of 
the peasant’s home as the crude 
table which serves alternately for 
eating and sleeping, or the rough 
bench on which he flings himself when he 
does n’t sprawl on the floor, sheepskin coat 
and all, just as he comes from the hunt. 
The preservation of the arts of weaving 
and embroidering, and originating designs for 
both, are due not only to the necessity forced 
on the peasants themselves, but to the ladies 
of the Polish nobility, who have never ceased 
to keep alive these interests from the time 
when a queen and her ladies in waiting did 
not consider such work too mean a task. On 
large country places now, as then, the young 
peasant girls gather at the manor house on 
regular days to learn their manual lessons, 
even though they are not taught to read or 
write. Many designs of weaving and em- 
broidering have been handed down from 
mother to daughter unchanged for centuries. 
Even now in the village of Lowicz, only a 
short distance from the capital city, a certain 
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floral pattern of Renaissance origin is still 
known as fiorek, a Polonized form of the 
Italian fiore or flower, and is made just as it 
was when the Italian Queen of Poland, Bona 
Sforza, introduced it there. This gives a 
picture of what the artist designers of modern 
weaving have for a working foundation. 
“When Adam delved and Eve span’ is to 
most of us living in twentieth-century Amer- 
ica only the first line of a quaint couplet 
suggestive of bygone centuries. ‘Who was 
then the gentleman?’ has been answered in 
vehement form by the silk-shirted workmen 
in our textile factories who drive back and 
forth in their comfortable cars — but Po- 
land answers the question differently. ‘The 
gentleman,’ now as then, is the Polish noble- 
man, rich in culture, lavish in hospitality, 
well versed in the arts, supported by his 
agricultural peasantry. This nobleman was, 
even at the French court in the days of 
Catherine de Medici and Louis XIV, noted 
for his richness of dress as well as for his 
finesse of manner. Around his waist he wore 
a pas sluckt or sash woven of real gold and 
silver threads, a purely Oriental affair, 
exquisitely beautiful, and so designed that it 
could be folded four times and each time give 
a different effect of color. These sashes he 
only discarded at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century when French fashions 
took possession of the world at large; and 
for state occasions such as a family wedding 
or a reception at the Royal Palace, in this 
vear, 1930, he dons (Continued-on page 273) 
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IN THE UPPER LEFT-HAND CORNER #5 @ 
kilim which makes effective use of the Polish 
eagle for decoration 


AN INTERESTING GEOMETRIC PATTERN 
in modern style (left) is woven into this 
twentieth-century kilim 


A MODERNISTIC TREATMENT of an old 
peasant motif of flowers and birds 1s shown in 
the illustration above 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 















































































To be sold — A large Sopha and ten Chairs covered with the best crimson Silk-Damask, 
and four large Window Curtains of the same. — Boston News Letter, May 13, 1773 





F only Henry William Stiegel had marked his 

moulded and expanded sugar bowls and 
creamers with the same clearness and precision 
with which he placed his name and the date upon 
this and the other products of Elizabeth Furnace, 
what a deal of trouble glass collectors of to-day 
would have been spared! Judging from the 
interest roused by this particular piece of iron- 
work at the recent Antiques Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, I take it that firebacks bearing the name 
of the great iron and glass master are met with 
less frequently than might be expected. Nor, I 
believe, are the famous Baron Stiegel stoves as 
numerous nowadays as one might suppose. Yet 
it seems to be a fairly well established fact that 
these and the other iron products which Stie- 
gel manufactured were all pretty consistently 
marked and dated. 

All this has set me thinking again of how 
absurd it is to suppose that more than a fraction 
of the glass classified to-day as Stiegel can ac- 
tually have come from the Stiegel furnaces. 
Flizabeth Furnace operated steadily and suc- 
cessfully for nearly ten years before the first 
firing of the glass furnaces at Manheim, and for 





Fig. 1. A Fireback made by Baron Henry William 
Stiegel at Elizabeth Furnace, Pennsylvania 


several years after they had been closed. It was 
partly owing to its success that Stiegel was able 
to expand his glassworks as he did, and it was 
to it that he turned for a living during those final 
years after Manheim had failed him. When one 
thinks of the comparative durability of glass and 
iron, and of the rarity of the examples of the 
sturdier material now in existence — well, the 
conclusion is obvious, is n’t it? 

The thought comes to me, too, that if I were 
a collector of Stiegel glass, I should want to own 
that fireback with the date 1769 as a sort of 
background for my collection — just as Eliza- 
beth Furnace was the background of all of 
Stiegel’s glassmaking activities. It was in 1769 


that his magnificence and power at Manheim 
were at their height. It was in that year too 
that the first of the financial troubles which 
finally overwhelmed him intruded itself upon his 
dreaming. Yet in 1769, while all America was 
skimping and saving in the toils of a financial 
panic, and Stiegel’s partners were mortgaging 
their holdings at Manheim to keep things going, 
Stiegel himself was building towers and acting 
melodrama, and planning new and more ex- 
persive ways to make perfume bottles! Yes, I 
should own that fireback if I were a glass col- 
lector. There is a deal more romance in it than 
in the airiest creation of the most expert of 
Stiegel’s foreign glass blowers! 





Early American Windows 








) those of us whose interest in antiques is 
more concerned with house furnishing than 
collecting, the study of the ‘upholder’s’ art in 
this country during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries is a peculiarly fascinating 
one. I wish that it were possible to know more 
about the early windows of America. They 
must, in the very nature of things, have expressed 
the taste and individuality of their owners even 
more nearly than their furniture. This would 
have been made usually by the most convenient 
cabinetmaker in his own, or in a generally ac- 
cepted style. But, in the country household at 
least, the curtains would probably have been 
made by the women of the family, after the pre- 
vailing fashion, to be sure, but modified in count- 
less instances by the exigencies of time, expense, 
and uncertainty of supplies. We read, for in- 
stance, of cases where materials ordered from 
Ergland for the hangings of certain elegant rooms 
fell something short of the necessary amounts, 
so that the rooms remained unfinished for a 
year or even two, until additional stuffs could 
be received. Conceivably, the householder 
whose patience was unequal to such waiting 
would have dispensed with certain festoons and 
accessories, and inaugurated a simpler style 
adapted to such materials as he had. 
Unfortunately, there is little first-hand evi- 
dence of what these simpler fashions were. 
Curtain fabrics are less durable than walnut or 
mahogany. A window hanging served its purpose 
until it wore out, or the fashion changed, when 
it was converted to less decorative purposes or 
relegated to the attic to be consumed by moths. 
Our ideas of its appearance must be gathered 
for the most part from old documents or paint- 
ings, or from the written observations of occa- 
sional travelers, supplemented, of course, by our 
knowledge of contemporary fashions in England. 





Judging from countless such passages as the 
following, taken from David Neal’s History of 
New England, published in 1720, —‘A gentle- 
man from London could almost think himself at 
home in Boston, when he observes the numbers 
of People, their houses, their Furniture, their 
Tables, their Dress and Conversation, which 
perhaps is as splendid and showy, as that of the 
most considerable Tradesman in London,’ — we 
are no doubt justified in assuming that the 
fashions of window draperies, as of everything 
else in America, followed more or less closely 
those of England. Nevertheless, it should be 
borne in mind that these were probably much 
modified in transit, just as we know the furniture 
styles to have been. It is also significant, I 
think, that in the passage quoted the splendor of 
Boston is compared, not to that of the English 
nobility, but to that of ‘the most considerable 
Tradesman.’ 

As a matter of fact, the consensus of opinion 
nowadays is that early American styles lagged 
behind the English at least twenty or thirty 
years, and that they were on the whole much 
simpler than their English prototypes. So, in 
attempting to picture to ourselves American 
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Fig. 2. Portion of a bed-valance of Indian painted 
cotton — one of the most popular fabrics for 
hangings during the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries 
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interiors of an early day, we must be wary of 
being too much influenced by the sketches of 
English ‘upholders’ and designers published for 
the edification of wealthy London patrons. 
These not only were far ahead of contemporary 
American styles, but they were apt to be fore- 
casts of fashions not yet well established even in 
England. Thus an old book published in London 
in 1808 bears the alluring title, 4 Collection of 
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Designs for Household Furniture and Interior 
Decoration. But as the furniture designs are all 
in definitely Empire style, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the hangings which accompany 
them are more likely those which were in fashion 
here during the second quarter of the century 
than the first. 

On the whole, I have an idea that window 
curtains in this country before 1750 were pretty 
much utilitarian affairs, except, of course, in 
the most pretentious houses. When a special 
point was made of the hangings in a room before 
that time, it was likely for the bed and not the 
windows that they were intended. Even in 
England, it seems, window curtains of an early 
period were often treated pretty casually. There 
is in the Pennsylvania Museum of Art a painting 
by Hogarth showing several men in conference 
about a table by a window, in which the rich 
velvet curtain has been gathered up carelessly 
and stuffed in a bunch behind the pole to be 
out of the way. On the other hand, such adver- 
tisements as the following from the Boston 
Gazette of March 31, 1729, appear in sufficient 
numbers even before that year: ‘A Handsome 
Bedstead with Calaminco Curtains, Vallens, 
Tester, & Window Curtains, & also a Walnut 
Tea Table to be sold enquire of Mr. John 
Boydell.’ 

The variety of rich and beautiful fabrics 
mentioned in American inventories and im- 
porters’ lists even before 1700 is amazing. Evi- 
dently our forbears, Puritans though they were, 
were accustomed from the very first to brighten 
their homes with the finest and most colorful of 
the products of the looms of Europe and the 
Orient. Anne Hibbins, for instance, who was 
executed for witchcraft in 1656, had in her house, 
among other fashionable and ungodly furnish- 
ings, ‘a green say cushion, a violet pinckt 





Fig. 3. Windows with shaped val- 
ances and damask curtains bung 
straight on poles (right) were char- 
acteristic of the Queen Anne period 


Fig. 4. During the Chippendale 
period damask curtains like those 
shown at the left were in vogue, with 
festooned valances tied with silk 
tasseled cords 
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cushion, a velvet (10s), and a wrought cushion 
with gold (5s), a wrought cupboard cloth, a 
green say valance, a green cupboard cloth with 
silk fringe, a green wrought do., with do., one 
wrought valliants, five painted calico curtains 
and valence, one cupboard cloth with fringe and 
one wrought Holland cupboard cloth.’ In Te 
Homes of our Ancestors, by R. T. H. Halsey and 
Elizabeth Tower, where this inventory is quoted, 
‘say’ is defined as a fine cloth resembling serge. 
Mistress Anne must indeed have been in the van 
of fashion if she boasted bed curtains of the beau- 
tiful India cottons which Pepys mentions as 
being novelties in London in 1663! These cottons 
were resist-dyed and painted in gorgeous colors, 
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Fig. 5. French toile curtains with painted wooden 
cornices were used in this Haverbill bedroom now 
at the Metropolitan Museum 


in designs usually featuring the Indian tree of 
life, and were easily the most popular fabrics 
for hangings of all sorts both in England and in 
America during the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. 








Throughout the eighteenth century news- 
papers fairly teemed with advertisements of 
beautiful fabrics imported from India, England, 
and the Continent. The ‘publick Vendue’ was 
an important national event, when the contents 
of the latest ship arrived from England were 
sold at auction to the accompaniment, I take it, 
of much good cheer. ‘Buyers,’ runs a Boston 
News Letter advertisement of 1732, ‘may depend 
upon having fair Play, good Liquor, and if they 
are Wise, good Bargains.’ Numerous clues are 
given in the advertisemenis of these and other 
sales as to the manner in which materials were 
used, and, I may add, as to their relative im- 
portance in the estimate of the public. In the 
Boston Gazette for September 15, 1760, Jane 
Savell ‘acquaints her customers that .. . she 
has got several pieces of beautiful painted Canvas 
Hangings for Rooms, some stone pickled Pots 
and Jugs; a quantity of pickled Cucumbers & 
Mangoes, Pickled Oysters done after the best 
manner.’ When painted hangings are classed 
with pickles, I take it that they have come to be 
considered necessities! 

In those days, one did not buy material for 
the covering of a single chair, safe in the knowl- 
edge that, when the next chair needed covering 
material like it or very similar could be had for a 
trip to town. One bought the whole piece while 
it was available, and made it do for everything 
needed in the room. Thus in the list of goods 
sold at the house of Charles Paxton, Esquire, of 
Boston, in 1746, we have: ‘A fashionable crimson 
Damask Furniture with Counterpain & two 
Setts of Window Curtains, and Vallans of the 
same Damask. Eight Walnut Tree Chairs, stuft 
Back and Seats cover’d with the same Damask, 
Fight crimson China Cases for ditto. One easy 
Chair and Cushion same Damask, and Case for 
ditto.’ It would be interesting to know just how 
far the decorative treatment suggested here was 
prompted by fashion, and how far by necessity. 
The ‘China Cases’ must have been the slip 
covers which the twentieth-century housekeeper 
still finds so satisfactory. The curtains were 
probably hung in the manner of the Queen Anne 
period in England, straight to the floor on poles 
run through a casing and covered with the 
smooth shaped valance so popular with modern 
decorators, and usually styled by them ‘Colo- 
nial.’ ‘Poles for Curtains’ are found in many 
early lists, but ‘curtin rings’ are not mentioned 
until 1770 or thereabouts. (Continued on page 281) 
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HOUSE OF TO-DAY 


V. Interior Design 
BY R. W. SEXTON 


S the term ‘interior decoration’ is gen- 
A erally interpreted, we are led to be- 
lieve that the architectural treatment of a 
room or interior of a house or building of anv 
type lacks any decorative value whatever 
and serves merely as a background to which 
the ‘decorations’ are applied. This is far 
from the truth. 
phases to the design of a room 


As | see it there are two 
the archi- 
tectural treatment and the furnishings. The 
architectural treatment includes the design 
of those elements which are actually a part of 
the structure of the room — the walls, floor 
and ceiling, mantel, doors and windows, and 
trim. Surely one need not be told that the de- 
sign of such details as these is very largely a 
In a tile floor, for ex- 
ample, there are color and pattern; in a plas- 
ter wall there are color and texture; and in a 
beam ceiling there is proportion, as well as 


matter of decoration. 


Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 








color and texture. And one can readily see 
that the proportions of door and window 
openings as well as their location have a very 
decided bearing on the decorative effect of a 
room. 

In other words, | claim that the decora- 
tions, as we choose to call them, are largely 
architectural in character, and that it is the 
problem of the decorator to attune his fur- 
nishing scheme to the architectural treat- 
ment if harmony in the complete room is to 
be attained. Thus when | entitle this ar- 
ticle the ‘Interior Design of the House of 
To-day’ | refer particularly to the architec- 
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Tus LIVING-ROOM in a house near Philadelphia designed by 
Mellor, Meigs © Howe, Architects, well illustrates the 
use of visible rafters in a high-ceilinged room. The walls 
are of rough plaster, delicately tinted 


IN THE DINING-ROOM of this Germantown house, the archi- 
rect, Edwin Brumbaugh, found his inspiration in the 
Colonial. 


and built-in china cabinets 


Especially interesting are the paneled walls 


tural treatment and not to the furnishings, 
During the last twenty-five years, when it 
was deemed necessary that every room be a 
‘period’ room, its architectural treatment 
often had as little relation to its structure as 
has a stage setting, the principle that struc- 
ture is the basis of design being lost sight of. 
Effect came to be much more important than 
realities; a Louis XVI boudoir, for instance, 
meant more to a house owner than durability 
in construction. Honesty in design was an 
unheard of phrase. Manufacturers of ma- 
terials which imitated wood, stone, tile, and 
marble reaped a rich harvest, while the de- 
velopment of originality and creative ability 
in designers was halted for the nonce. 
Although a greater freedom of expression 
in the design of the interiors of many of our 
houses is evidenced to-day, there are still too 
many people who make fashion the criterion. 
A few years ago, there was a fad for paneled 
walls. While originally this term referred toa 
wall paneled in wood, later it was also used to 
designate a wall to which wood moulding was 


applied in such a way as to form panels. Thus 
‘paneled walls’ were obtained at a mere 
fraction of the cost of wood paneling. 

Then someone started a campaign to boost 
textured walls. To meet the demand, ma- 
terials were produced which were applied 
very much like paint, and by which various 
effects of rough plaster could be readily at- 
tained. Wood mouldings were torn off and 
one of these materials applied, so that inside 
of twenty-four hours a ‘paneled wall’ was 
converted into a ‘textured wall’ and we had 
met the demands of fashion overnight. But 
while the paneled wall was nothing but a 
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sham, the textured wall is far more logical 
and for that reason could not really be placed 
in the category of fads. A textured wall ap- 
pears to be and really is a structural finish. 
See how logical it appears in the room de- 
signed by Mellor, Meigs, and Howe, Archi- 
tects. And then, too, it offers such a wide 
range of textures, as well as color finishes, 
that it affords the opportunity to express 
individuality and may be made to harmonize 
with the character of other details. For a 
textured wall was originally a rough-finished 
plaster wall. And in many cases it is this 
to-day. These newly manufactured materials 
are used over smooth plaster surfaces gen- 
erally to simulate rough plaster, but by 
becoming an actual part of the wall they 
cannot be classed as imitations. | personally 
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am very strongly against 
imitations in both structural 
and decorative materials and 
see no reason why a linoleum 
floor cannot be _ interesting 
without being made to appear 
like tile or marble; nor why 
a composition material that 
is fireproof is manufactured 
only as an imitation of wood. 

I welcome the modern 
movement that has recently 
swept over the land because 
it means the exercising of our 
creative ability. And that in 
itself means getting back to 
the old established principles, 
which, in turn, foreshadows 
the discarding of imitation. 
Although we find very little 
evidence of what we call ‘the 
modernistic’ in the architec- 
tural treatment of interiors of 
our houses to-day, we begin 
tO see (Continued on page 270) 
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Bookcases built solidly into one wall around the door to the hall 
were designed by Julius Gregory, Architect, for the living-room 
of his own house. Although the idea is not new, Mr. Gregory 
has given it an original interpretation 


THE OPEN WALL SHELVES in the dining-room of a house near 
Philadelphia are actually a part of the structure. The wall 
paneling recalls certain Georgian characteristics. Willing, 
Sims & Talbutt were the architects 


White THE arcuiTECcT, Richard H. Dana, Jr., has made no at- 
tempt to create a Colonial room, the architectural treatment of 
the walls shows certain Colonial and English influence. The 
built-in bookcases and the wall paneling are interesting because 
they are so logically related to the structure 


Photograph by Harold Halsday Costain 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














T is obvious that, to ensure the best possi- 

ble results, in building a home the archi- 
tect and decorator should consult each other 
at the time of planning and during the con- 
struction of the building. The architect is 
primarily interested in the shell of the house; 
the decorator is concerned with the furnish- 
ings. When they work together, the result 
will be commendable not only because of the 
merit of each one’s effort, but emphatically) 
more so because of the unity that will neces- 
sarily result in the design and construction 
of the building itself and in the articles 
comprising its furnishings. Unfortunately 
conditions are not always ideal, and there- 
fore the floor plan considered in this arti- 
cle may be regarded as consisting of three 
rooms awaiting furniture in a country home 
already built. 

The idea of the large folding doors as a 
means of dividing the space into three sepa- 
rate rooms when occasion demands is excel- 
lent, but it must be borne in mind that unity 
of design and harmony of color are essen- 
tial for the three rooms, to make possible 
the throwing of the rooms together with 
no fear of clash of color. Considering the 
three rooms as a unit, dark gray woodwork 
and chromium-plated hardware are used 
throughout, and the selection of floor cover- 
ing and wallpaper has been made with the 
same thought in view. 

The doors at each end of the living-room 
proper eliminate a great deal of wall space 
and ma‘<e it essential so to place all the furni- 
ture as to provide easy passageway into the 
dining-room and sunroom. Two sofas, there- 
fore, the seats and backs of which are uphol- 
stered in dark ultramarine blue with a wide 
gimp band of vermilion-red on the bottom, 
are placed back to back in the middle of the 
room. Adding tone to the room is the dark 
gray plastered fireplace banded on the upper 
and lower edge with narrow chromium-plated 





FURNISHING A LIVING-ROOM IN THE MODERN MODE 


BY WOLFGANG AND POLA HOFFMANN 


strips. Red reliefs, of geometric design, lend 
an ornamental touch to the face of this. Built 
in on the right-hand side of the fireplace 
is a bookcase with a closed lower section 
giving space for large volumes. One of the 
sofas and two easy-chairs— the backs in 
vermilion and the insides in ultramarine blue 
—form a comfortable group in front of the 
fireplace. On either side of the bay win- 
dow are two cabinets. In one of these a shelf 
provides room for a built-in radio, while 
the remaining space may be utilized for books. 

Hanging from the ceiling in front of the 
window is a drop light with a ribbed spherical 
shade, each section of which is shaded from 
light to dark red. Gray ribbon trimming 
on each wire is in harmony with the curtains 
of horizontal strips of silver-gray, graduating 
from dark toward the bottom to a lighter 
shade at the top. The low ceiling does not 
permit the suspension of lighting fixtures. 
Instead, indirect lighting is had by the use of 
two chromium-plated floor lamps which are 
especially equipped to furnish adequate 
light. As a background for the veneered, 
silver harewood furniture, the floor is covered 
with gray carpet, and the walls are painted 
light gray devoid of any patterns, to permit 
the hanging of pictures. The ceiling is white. 
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In the dining-room the walls are hung with 
washable Salubra wallpaper in two shades of 
ultramarine blue, gray, soft yellow, and ver- 
milion-red, in a pattern fitting for a dining- 
room and in general appearance offering 
contrast with the simple design and subdued 
color of the furniture. The thirteen articles 
constituting the furnishings of the room are 
constructed of maple wood, natural color. 
The chairs are upholstered in a medium shade 
of ultramarine blue for practical purposes 
and are in harmony with the colors used 
in the room. Suspended from the ceiling 
by chromium-plated rods, three thin and 
one heavy, low enough to avoid a glare 
and yet illuminating the table directly, is 
a lamp enclosed in a round shade having 
a chromium-plated top and glass sides 
with glass eye deflectors to conceal the elec- 
tric bulbs. At the windows are shaded. soft 
yellow curtains with blue bottom border 
which blend with the yellow of the 
ceiling. 

Steel casement windows on both sides of 
the sunroom give it ample light and a spirit 
of gayety. To convey further this effect of 
presence of light, the furniture is of blue- 
painted wood similar in color to the dining- 
room upholstery, and the upholstery of hand- 
blocked linen is striped in three shades of blue, 
red, and yellow. A chaise longue, two easy- 
chairs, a round table with attached lamp 
covered with yellow silk and trimmed with 
blue ribbon, constitute the furnishings. 
Flowers may be placed appropriately on the 
radiator cover, painted blue, which runs along 
two walls. Light yellow predominates in the 
rug, walls, and ceiling, keeping the room in 
tone with the sunny surroundings. To ensure 
atidy appearanceand good ventilation, wood- 
woven blinds with wide gray horizontal 
stripes relieved by narrow red ones are 
used. These are hung on the inside and 
operate like window shades. 
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The HOUSE 
CONFIDENTIAL 


BY 
FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


ILLustRATED BY Beatrice STEVENS 
It Never Rains — 


OME people begin their mental vear in 
S orthodox fashion on January first, others 
on Labor Day, others with the first fishing 
weather or on the first day of school. But | 
begin mine on whatever day I come back 
from summer vacation and start up my 
domestic machinery again. This is the time 
when I| turn over new leaves, take account of 
stock, and see myself as moth balls see me. | 
don’t mean literally moth balls — whatever 
modern improvement upon them happens for 
the moment to be in vogue. 

This year, we had two households to start 
running, our own and the House Confidential. 
We were to arrive a day ahead of Gregory and 
Lucinda; and therefore we were to call up 
Mandy, their Black Fairy, open the house for 
her, and let her do some house cleaning before 
the family came home. 

I always value any excuse to converse with 
Mandy, because her language alone is enough 
to make it well worth while. And so, early in 
the morning, I telephoned to her and asked if 
she could meet me at the House Confidential 
rather soon. 

‘Yessum,’ said Mandy, ‘I can start as soon 
as | make a few minor altercations in my 
attire.’ 

Without stopping for any ‘altercations’ in 
my own, I sped to the House Confidential, let 
myself in, and surprised the house in the 
midst of its vacation nap. Even the furni- 
ture, in a house that has been closed, takes on 
an off-duty expression, as if it had not ex- 
pected to see the human race again so soon. 
For a full moment one feels like an intruder. 
And then comes the exhilarating joy of wak- 











ing up the place, room after room, and flood- 
ing it with light and air. I never open a house 
that has been shut up without thinking of 
Thoreau’s description of the first woodpecker 
coming back to the quiet woods and groves of 
Concord in early spring: ‘The first wood- 
pecker comes screaming into the empty 
house, and throws open doors and windows 
wide, calling out each of them to let the 
neighbors know of its return.” I do not ex- 
actly scream and cackle out of windows, but 
in my heart of hearts I feel like the first 
flicker arriving in a grove. 

Mandy came just as I was prying open the 
last window. (Why do carefully adjusted 
windows in a young house take to sticking if 
you leave them locked for six weeks in the 
midsummer months? They do; and you must 
employ all care with your leverage and your 
temper, or you will wish you had.) I gave 
Mandy her simple instructions, and returned 
to my own small headquarters to do some 
woodpecking of my own until four o’clock, 
when I went back to the House Confidential 
to let Mandy go, and to lock things up again. 

‘They done telephome while you was on 
the way over here,’ said Mandy, ‘and when 
they found they could n’t get you on the 
telephome, they telephomed to me. The baby 
has contracted poison ivy, and they’re get- 
ting here after supper this same night. They 
said for me to come over here again at seven, 
and stay until the little folks retiah.’ 

The house was in shining order, and I told 
Mandy so. 


‘That’s very true, ma’am,’ said she, ‘of the 


part you see. But I didn’t have time to 
make up the guestroom. And I took the lib- 
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‘I took the liberty of filling it up with bag- 
gage and other expressions that arrived’ 


erty of filling it up with baggage and other 
expressions that arrived, and also with some 
packages that came by parasols post.’ 

I told Mandy that she had done exactly 
right, for the guestroom was in a convenient 
location for unpacking, and certainly no 
guests would be invited while the poison ivy 
was going on. 

She departed to get her supper, and then | 
went on a tour of inspection, giving a touch 
here and a twitch there, and rearranging the 
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kitchen cabinet, which Mandy, in her en- 
thusiasm, had ‘turned out.’ Instead of put- 
ting back the various flavorings and spices in 
the order that Lucinda had arranged, with 
the most frequently used ingredients in the 
front row, Mandy had put them back in 
precisely reversed order, so that the salt and 
pepper and baking soda were in the very rear 
of the closet, while such rare condiments 
stood in the front row as peppermint extract, 
turkey seasoning, allspice, bay leaves, curry 
powder, parowax, and mace. But aside from 
this, everything except the guestroom was in 
a state of order after Lucinda’s own fastidious 
heart. 

After supper that evening, Phineas and | 
strolled over to take a look at the house and 
see if all was well. To our astonishment, the 
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His bright eyes regarded us rather proudly 
under the tam-o'-shanter of the ice pack 


car which we recognized as the doctor’s stood 
before the gate. We hurried up the path, and 
met the doctor coming out. 

‘Glad you’ve come,’ said he. ‘Young 
Hewlett had a fall. His parents went out on 
an errand, and he pitched out of his high bed, 
head first. The maid had the presence of 
mind to call me, and apply an ice pack on her 
own account. He’ll be all right, but I’ve an- 
other emergency call, and yvou’d better hold 
the fort until his father and mother get home.’ 
And the doctor hastened along. 

What in the world were Lucinda and 
Gregory both off on an errand for at this odd 
time of night? We went in, and Mandy 
beckoned to us from the turn of the stair. 

‘He heard the baby crving with the poison 
ivy,’ whispered Mandy, ‘and he says he 
wanted to be a little turtle and go into the 
nursery to surprise her. You know how they 
play they're two turtles? But he forgot his 
bed was so high, and when he started to crawl 
out like a turtle, he fell off, and it knocked 
him insatiable. I was afraid he had percus- 
sion of the brain.’ 

‘The doctor said vou did well to think of 
the ice pack,’ said I. 

‘Yessum,’ said Mandy. ‘I was in a motor 
accident one time when | was moterin’, and 
my brains was all shuck up, but the doctor at 
the hospital put on an ice pack and made ‘em 
all solid again.’ 

Mandy peered into the nursery on our was 
past to make sure (Continued on page 21) 









SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN A BERMUDA DOORYARD 
ee The House of Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Atkinson at Tuckers Town, Bermuda 
the N. W. HUTCHINGS, ARCHITECT 


and Photograph by Paul J. Weber 
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Curvine steps Jead to the main entrance of this delightfully rambling house built on a hilltop over- 
looking Castle Harbor, its windows framing entrancing views of wooded coast line and blue-green waters. The 
house well exemplifies the sturdy yet graceful simplicity of native Bermuda architecture 
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A HEDGE may be defined as a living fence, the first purpose of which is 
to separate the sections of our property. Some hedges offer physical 
barrier, some give seclusion, others are lines in the design. Whatever 
their purpose, the fact that by their height and density they do their as- 
signed part well is of more importance than the identity of the plant used. 
Yet not every tree or shrub will make a practical hedge. 

The general requirements for a hedge plant are much the same what- 
ever the effect desired. It should be of neat dense growth, and should 
stand heavy and frequent ‘pruning. It must have attractive foliage, 
both in color and in texture, and should leaf out early in spring and hold 
its leaves until late in the fall. It should also be so easily propagated and 
grown as not to be too expensive for use as a hedge. Whatever the out- 
line, all clipped hedges must be narrow at the top and wider at the base 
so that the lower twigs may get light and air, and the undesirable, and 


too common, leggy effect be avoided. 


We have asked authorities in four different sections of the country to 
send us what in their opinion are the best shrubs for a hedge. Since these 


15 SHRUBS for th HEDGE 





lists were made independently, they contain necessarily some duplica- 
tions. When additional information about the plant has been given we 
have retained each author’s description. 

What Mrs. Van Pelt writes of California is also true of other sections. 


She says: ‘There are many local ‘climates’ 


’ 


within small geographical 


range depending largely upon the modifying influence of the ocean, 
and upon even slight differences in elevation. Every garden maker 


should take notes in his own region before planting. 


Many plants 


thriving in semi-shade in Southern California will stand full sun in the 


San Francisco Bay region.’ 


Half a century ago the list of shrubs offered in our nursery catalogues 
was very limited and the selection of a few reliable varieties a simple 
matter. Within the past few decades, however, our plant explorers 
have discovered many rare and beautiful new species. Consequently 
hundreds of new varieties have been recently introduced, presenting 
a bewildering list, and it is hoped that the following information may 


be of help in making a selection. 





in THE Middle Atlantic States 


by Loutst Busn-Brown 


in tHE Northeastern States 


by STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


in tHE Middle Western States 


by Water D. PopHam 


wn California 
by HELEN VAN PELT 














Abelia grandiflora 
[Glossy Abelia. g'-5') 

For an informal, unclipped hedge there 
are few things lovelier than the abelia 
with its gracefully arching branches and 
glossy foliage. It blooms intermittent- 
ly throughout the summer, the flowers 
resembling those of the trailing arbutus. 
The leaves are almost evergreen and turn 
a rich coppery shade in the autumn. 


Acanthopanax pentaphyllum 
|Fiveleaf Aralia. 5’-6') 

Particularly well adapted for an upright 
impenetrable hedge. It will thrive un- 
der very adverse conditions, enduring 
drought and city soot better than almost 
any other deciduous shrub. The flowers 
are not showy, its foliage being its chief 
attraction. The large compound leaves 
are dark and glossy, with one or more 
spines at the base. It may be sheared 
to make an extremely upright growth. 


Berberis sargentiana 

[Sargent Barberry. 5'-6 
A rather recent introduction from West- 
ern China and a most valuable addition 
to our list of evergreen shrubs suitable 
for hedge purposes. It has oblong leaves 
of a somewhat leathery texture. Hardy 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia and 
southward, but winterkills badly in 
more northern sections unless planted 
in a very sheltered situation. 


Berberis thunbergi 
[Japanese Barberry. 3'-6'| 

Makes a dense and almost impenetrable 
hedge. The small, inconspicuous yellow 
flowers are followed by bright red berries 
which last well into the winter. The 
foliage turns a brilliant scarletin autumn. 
May be sheared to a rounded, sym- 
metrical form or allowed its free, natural 
habit of growth. 


Berberis verruculosa 

\Warty Barberry. 14'-2'| 
Of dwarf, compact growth, valuable for 
low evergreen hedge. Foliage deep, dark 
green, and very glossy. Considerably 
more hardy than Berberis sargentiana. 


Buxus sempervirens 
[Common Box. 10'-15/) 

One of the most hardy 

wood and can be grown in sections where 


forms of box- 


some of the more desirable varieties will 
winterkill. Open and bushy and pyra- 
midal in form when left unclipped. 
(Continued on page 289) 








Acanthopanax pentaphyllum 

[Fiveleaf dAralia. Up to 6' or more] 
A relief from privet, fully as tall, with- 
standing much abuse and much clipping. 
It is stiff, with spines, and is a better 
defense than privet. It is the only 
common shrub with five finger-like 
leaflets. No pests of any kind. 


Berberis thunbergi 
|Fapanese Barberry. 3'-6'| 

Too universal to require comment, save 
that some day it may be accused of 
harming the wheat crop, though at 
present it is one of the few that are free 
from suspicion. It has all the virtues 
of a good low hedge. The dwarf form, 
sold as ‘Box Barberry,’ is a deciduous 
dwarf box in effect. Other Oriental 
barberries might be tried, as B. dictyo- 
phylla, B. sinensis, and B. verna, but 
when clipped there would be little 
difference in effect. 


Berberis verruculosa 
|Warty Barberry. 14'-2'| 

An imitation dwarf box. It is spiny, 
with tiny shiny holly-like foliage, silvery 
white below, hardy at Boston, though 
not too common in the trade. Should be 
clipped but little, being allowed to keep 
its own dense irregular habit. 


Buxus koreana 
[Korean Box) 

Really hardy here unprotected. It has 
not the dark green color nor the pro- 
nounced odor of dwarf common box 
nor is it yet available in quantity, 
although easily grown from cuttings. 
This and the warty barberry give won- 
derful details where low narrow little 
walls of evergreen are needed. 


Chamaecyparis obtusa nana 
[Dwarf Hinoki Cypress) 

Excellent for evergreen hedge, with 
much of the dark color of box and more 
character than yew, although not its 
resistant constitution. The taller forms 
give higher hedges, always with its 
special spray of scalloped foliage. It is 
the best true conifer for this work, and 
a better investment than arborvite or 
juniper. 


Cydonia japonica 
[Flowering Quince. 3'-6'| 
A wide irregular hedge of flaming red 
(rose to white), blossoms in early May. 
It is the essence of informality in habit, 
(Continued on page 289) 








Berberis thunbergi 
See columns 1 and 2. 


Cotoneaster acutifolia 
[Peking Cotoneaster. 3}'-6'] 

A rather new introduction, but highly 
regarded as a hedge plant, particularly 
in the cold Northwest. It is of upright 
habit, with handsome, dark green, shiny, 
pointed leaves. Of easy growth, even 
in poor soils, if given full sunlight. It is 
sometimes troubled by leaf rollers, which 
may be controlled by nicotine sprays. 


Crataegus crusgalli 

[Cockspur Thorn. 4' and over] 
Soon forms an impenetrable barrier, 
because of the stout stems and long 
thorns. The shiny dark green leaves 
and small white flowers in May make 
it very attractive. 


, 


Crataegus oxyacantha 

[English Hawthorn. 4' and over) 
This plant of the blossoming hedgerows 
of England is also valuable here and 
may be maintained at almost any de- 
sired height. Glossy green incised leaves 
and small white flowers in May. It will 
stand severe pruning and eventually 
form an almost impenetrable barrier. 


Cydonia japonica 
See column 2. 


Ligustrum amurense 

[Amur Privet. 4' and over) 
One of the hardiest of the privets, with 
tall upright stems and almost pyramidal 
habit and glossy green leaves. Makes 
a good tall hedge. 


Ligustrum ibota regelianum 

[Regel Privet. 3}4'-6'| 
This grows somewhat more dense and 
twiggy than ibota privet, which it 
closely resembles, and makes an almost 


impenetrable barrier when closely 
trimmed, or, if left alone, makes a 
beautiful untrimmed hedge. The 


branches are horizontal and the leaves 
dark glossy green. 


Ligustrum obtusifolium 
[Ibota Privet. 4! and over) 
This makes a good hedge where a neat 
formal type is required. It may be 
trimmed closely for a low edging, or if 
left alone will develop up to 10’. Tall 
spreading growth with shiny dark green 
leaves. 
(Continued on page 296) 








Prunus (integrifolia) lyoni 

[Catalina Cherry. 4'-8'} 
The fine, live, green, and firm texture 
of the rather large evergreen leaves of 
this native shrub (or small tree), as well 
as its immunity from all disease, make 
it most valuable for the larger hedge. 
When clipped it will grow to ten feet in 
height, three feet wide, well clothed to 
the base. If desired, it may be kept 
smaller. It endures shade well, and 
drought fairly well. 


Prunus caroliniana 

[Carolina Cherry. g'-8'] 
This plant, with a rather more pointed 
and thinner leaf, is also handsome for the 
large hedge. It is not quite so vigorous, 
however, nor so resistant to shade or 
drought as is P. yoni. 


Escallonia rubra glabriuscula 
[Red Escallonia. g'-8'| 

The principal objection to escallonias - 
that they hold their withered flower 
stalks — is obviated when they are used 
as a clipped hedge. The clean, close-set 
glossy foliage, with flowers of a hand- 
some rose-red, makes a splendid effect. 
It is particularly valuable near the sea- 
shore, as it will stand winds and fogs. 


Leptospermum laevigatum 
[Australian Tea-tree. 5'-8'] 

This is a most valuable shrub for hedges 
as well as for free growth. Its small, 
roundish, leathery leaf is of an attractive 
gray-green, and it withstands drought 
and neglect and thrives on very light 
soil. The flowers are small and white. 
The natural habit of the branches is 
gracefully arching, but it clips very well. 


Pittosporum undulatum 
[Orange Pittosporum. 6'-10' 

Unexcelled for large hedges — either 
free-growing or clipped. The large 
pointed leaf is fine, deep green, glossy, 
and undulating; the flowers, in clusters, 
are white and very fragrant. It is 
slightly tender and is not drought- 
resistant. 


Pittosporum crassifolium 
|Karo. 5'-8'| 
This shrub is invaluable for windbreaks 
near the sea, and if well cared for makes 
a beautiful hedge. The leaf is fairly large 
leathery and gray-green; the young 
growth a tender silvery color which 
contrasts delightfully. 
(Continued on page 298) 
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; = BIRDS perched on 
the branches of a fantastic tree, the urn heaped high with 
exotic flowers, cupids tying love knots, flowers drifting from 
graceful, fern-like stems; and throughout the entire design a 
mobile symmetry which is the breath of all beauty. 


Schumacher has reproduced here a reversible lampas in a 
taffeta weave faithful to the inspired design of Louis Seize 
and the Directoire Periods. 


Here is a texture interestingly different from the usual 
damask or broche, adaptable either to the intimate boudoir or 
the formal drawing room. Nowhere can there be obtained a 
taffeta lampas of more exquisite quality or finer craftsmanship. 


A Schumacher fringe and tie-backs with tassels to comple- 
ment the tassel design in the fabric have been made as a 
finishing for draperies. 


In Schumacher collections you will find authentic designs 
from all the illustrious periods. Schumacher offers, also, a 
wide range of trimmings for every type of fabric. 
te . . oy . 

Fabrics— the Key to Successful Decoration”. . . This generously 
illustrated booklet suggests a wealth of decorative possibilities for fabrics. 
It will help you to plan intelligently with your decorator—and to discover 
many new sources of charm for your home. It will be sent without charge 
upon request. Write to F, Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-9, 60 West 40th St., 
New York, Importers, Manufacturers and Distributors to the trade only of 
decorative drapery and upholstery fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 


Draperies of reversible taffeta lampas trimmed with N 
Schumacher’s silk fringe. Tie-backs of heavy cord _ |) 
with rich tassels. The fine pile carpet shown is 

the new Schumacher “seemingly seamless” carpet ( 
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(Continued from page 263) 


already the influence of what 
we might describe as ‘a return 
to sanity’ — and this is the result 
of a movement which encourages 
the expression of logical origi- 
nality. When we see paneled walls 
now, they are of wood. If we 
cannot afford paneling, we use 
wood planks instead. And we 
recognize, too, the beauty of 
natural wood. In fact, we are get- 
ting our greatest inspiration to- 
day from the architecture of 
Early American times. And | 
see that fact as a most encouraging 
sign, for this architecture was 
functional and honest in its use of 
materials. The walls of a Colonial 
room may be of plaster, slightly 
textured; they may be papered, or 
they may be paneled in wood or 
built of wood planks. 


HUS, when I see to-day a 
tendency toward Early Ameri- 
can architecture, | welcome that 
fact, for it suggests that we realize 
the mistakes we have made during 
the past twenty-five to fifty years, 
when our development was ma- 
terially hindered by the fashion 
for the period decoration, and 
that we are going back now to 
pick up the threads where they 
were left by our forefathers so 
many years ago. | really feel that 
by practising the principles on 
which our early architecture in 
this country is so firmly based we 
shall develop a modern style of 
design that will be distinctively 
American. When we come to 
analyze the so-called modern 
architecture to-day, we realize 
how much of it is merely a matter 
of ornamentation and decoration. 
But a real and lasting architecture 
springs from the roots. A new 
style can come only from new 
ideas in planning and construction. 
In a previous article of this 
series | pointed out how the in- 
fluence of the Colonial house is 
seen in the plan of the house of 
to-day. It is also in evidence in 
such interior details as the low 
ceiling, the plank floor, the treat- 
ment of the fireplace, and in the 
finish of the walls. Walls of planks 
of knotty pine are decidedly 
popular to-day. In spite of the 
fact that the character of the 
Early American house depends 
largely upon craftsmanship seen in 
such details as hand-adzed beams, 
hand-sawn planks, and_ hand- 
gouged mouldings, a modern touch 
can often be added to these rooms 
when the expression is equally 
sincere. 

Perhaps early English architec- 
ture ranks second to the Colonial 
in popularity. This includes the 
Norman, the Jacobean, and the 
Elizabethan. The English Nor- 





man is so Closely related to pro. 
vincial French that it, too, serves 
as inspiration for many of our 
architectural designers. We see 
the influence of the English in the 
raftered ceiling, for example. |p 
many houses to-day the living. 
room ceiling is one and a half or 
even two stories high, while the 
rafters which support the gabled 
roof above are left visible. The 
living-room designed by Mellor, 
Meigs, and Howe is an interesting 
illustration. Then, too, in many 
of the larger houses we find wain- 
scotings which follow closely the 
lines of Jacobean or Elizabethan 
times. Of course our own Colonial 
architecture had its parentage in 
the English mediaval cottage, so 
the affinity between all these 
types is readily discerned. 

So I would state as the out- 
standing tendency in_ interior 
architecture to-day the fact that 
we are awakening to the realiza- 
tion that architectural design is 
the art of lending beauty to 
structure. Our growing apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of natural ma- 
terials, however, does not mean a 
lack of interest in color. For of 
late we have witnessed a very de- 
cided increase in the use of color 
in our rooms. During the years 
when paneled walls were the 
vogue, we fell into the custom of 
painting entire rooms in mono- 
tones. We overestimated perhaps 
the importance of harmony in 
interior design and overlooked en- 
tirely the equally essential element 
of contrast. Probably the fact 
that we have recently come better 
to understand color and its uses 
accounts for our interest to-day in 
what I like to call structural 
decoration. For it is true that 
color brings out details that are 
lost in a monotone scheme. 


ERHAPS I am oversanguine 

about the tendencies of the 
times, for obviously many people 
are still obliging slaves to fashion. 
The average house owner still in- 
sists that her living-room be ‘in 
the old English style’ and her 
dining-room ‘in the Georgian.’ 
She still is under the tyranny of 
what ‘they are using now’ or of 
what her neighbor will say of het 
living-room. We are perhaps too 
slowly learning that an arch 
tect’s problem is to interpret his 
client’s individuality and manner 
of living in a well-built and well 
designed room that satisfactorily 
meets his demands and serves his 
requirements. 

Thus, although I am cognizant 
of the fact that much of our In- 
terior architectural design to-day 
still bears evidence of period I- 
spiration, nevertheless there seems 
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Two Straight Fights of spectacular power the ground, yet with no sacrifice of inside hydraulic brakes... Eights engineered, 
and speed bes Fights that introduce roominess ... Lights with Mlulti-Range built and appointed with mietexactiag care 
new degrees of flexibility and smoothness 4-speed transmission and gear shift, pro- and precision... Eights that set new records 
tee Eights of dynamic modern beauty and viding two high-gear speed ranges .. . invalue... Eights every motoring enthusi- 
smartness... Eights so low they fairly hug Lights with Chrysler weatherproof internal ast should lose no time seeing and driving. 























CHRYSLER EIGHT CHRYSLER IMPERIAL EIGHT 
A Straight Eight of silky, flashing speed. Designed, like its companion car, A sumptuous Straight Eight of breath-taking power and speed ability. 
with extremely low center of gravity. Multi-Range four-speed transmission. Beautiful beyond words. Built to the finest standards in every detail. 
Chrysler internal hydraulic brakes. Four moderately -priced body styles: Royal Offered in four magnificent body styles: Close-Coupled Five-Passenger Sedan; 
Sedan; Convertible Coupe; Coupe with rumble seat; Roadster (Illustrated). Seven- Passenger Sedan; Sedan - Limousine; Five- Passenger Sedan. 
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More Important To You 
Than Tactics Are To 
A West Pointer 


URING the four year course at West Point 
our future army officers study the arts of 
war, in preparation for wars that may never come. 








But you know only too well that November at 
the latest will bring the battle of the cold to be- 
siege your home and assault your pocketbook. 


Are you ready? 


“Letters To and Fro” is the complete manual 
of defense against this unfailing invasion. In this 
booklet you will find the formulae of security, 
heat comfort and fuel thrift. 


Read it and see how to prepare the shock 
troops and have the reserves drawn up for the 
great fuel saving, comfort insuring battle of 
1930-31. 


Free copy sent anywhere 
that it will reach you. 
No obligation, of course. 
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(Continued from page 270) 


to be a real awakening to the ap- 
preciation of architectural design 
as the art of lending beauty to 
structure. In other words, for the 
first time in many years we are 
beginning to realize that mod- 
ern architecture is based firmly on 
old established principles. The 
practice of these principles teaches 
us to look for beauty in such 
natural products as wood, marble, 
and stone. These principles do not 
limit the expression or originality; 
they allow free rein to creative 
ability in the forms in which the 
various structural elements are 
shaped. 

We see evidence of the practice 
of architectural principles in the 
renewed interest in built-in fur- 
niture. The illustrations prove this 
point. Corner cupboards, book- 
cases, and open wall shelves are 


frequently embodied in_ interior 
architectural schemes to-day. They 
afford the architect an opportun- 
ity to give an unusual decora- 
tive touch to the structure, as well 
as reflect the individual charac. 
teristics of the owner. 

So, as | look toward the future, 
I see a greater expression of 
originality and a more logical 
interpretation of individuality, | 
visualize a modern style develop- 
ing from freer use of modern 
structural materials, which js 
based firmly upon the principles 
of architecture and in which 
structure is the basis of design; 
a style in which decoration js 
rightfully considered as structural 
ornament: in other words, a style 
which shall reflect the charac- 
teristics of the American people in 
terms of a logical architecture. 





THe Earty ARCHITECTURE OF GERMANTOWN 
(Continued from page 255) 


ripped and torn almost beyond 
recognition, that the display win- 
dow of a modern shop might blot 
out the original front. Or, beyond 
the glittering reds, blues, and yel- 
lows of a bustling filling station, 
the upper portion of a perfectly 
fenestrated wall face, with the 
quaintly chiseled date stone barely 
readable through ivy that has 
climbed the rare texture of ma- 
sonry as though trying to veil the 
shame of cast-off old age. Or such 
decidedly interesting details and 
architectural ‘incidentals’ as cellar 
entrances opening upon the side- 
walk level, and the ‘pump nooks’ 
of long-condemned wells, tucked 
away within recesses built for 
them in the house walls — these 
and dozens more of the irresistible 
structural accessories which so 
deftly punctuate the design of 
early Germantown Colonial. 

Germantown is like all commu- 
nities in which history making and 
architectural development have 
gone hand in hand. Practically 
every old building on or near Main 
Street played some part on that 
foggy October 4 in 1777, when the 
surge of the American advance on 
Philadelphia was weakened long 
enough by the fire which raked 
Main Street from the windows of 
‘Clivedon’ for the scales to be 
tipped to a British victory. 

From the horse block of the 
Billmyer House, Washington di- 
rected the attack on ‘Clivedon.’ 
The Shippen House was the centre 
of a fierce skirmish which left it 
marked for years by bullets as well 
as the print of a bloody foot on one 
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THE JOHNSON HOUSE is typical 
of the early use of the shingled hood 


above the first floor windows 


of the floors. The walls and wood- 
work of the Johnson House, which 
was in the thickest of the fight, 
were chipped and scarred by the 
musketry that blazed on every 
side. Colonel Bird was carried, 
mortally wounded, to the Bring- 
hurst House, saying as he died: 
‘Women, pray for me! | leave a 
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Residence, Oyster Bay, Long Island. Walker & Gillette, Architects. 


STONE’S BEAUTY NEVER CHANGES 
BUT COST IS NOW FAR LESS 


Write for literature on use of Indiana Limestone for residences 
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Detail, Residence, Greenvale, L. I. 


Roger H. Bullard, Architect. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COM PANY * General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


OT only has the cost of building a 
house of natural stone been reduced, 
but greater beauty can now be secured. 


From our vast quarries we select pieces 
of Indiana Limestone of such varied color, 
texture and pattern that a wall surface of 
unusual beauty is assured. To lessen cost, 
this stone is sawed on four sides into 
strips by machinery. Then shipped direct 
to the building site. 

There it is broken into lengths and laid 
up in the wall just as brick is laid up. 
This stone and this method of use we call 
ILCO Riplstone. You can be surer of sat- 
isfaction by using ILCO Riplstone than 
if you use local stone. And because of the 
labor of making local stone ready for the 
wall, our stone will probably cost less. 


Never before has there been such an 
opportunity to build enduring beauty into 


the small house. The soft color-tones of 
ILCO Riplstone become more beautiful 
with age. The stone exterior needs no 
attention. It will prove an economy in 
the long run. 

We should like to show you beautiful 
houses built of Indiana Limestone the 
ILCO way. Send for our literature. Please 
mention your architect’s name. The cou- 
pon will save you time. 

Box 1951, Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 

Please send booklet and other information 
regarding ILCO Riptstone. 
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“You can do more 
with tables ... for less than $50... 
than with any other furniture you 
buy”. ..says ADELINE DE VOO 
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Tue CLopron 4 ‘ 
The chair-side table is as es.: 
sential to the “well-being” i 
of the living-room as favorite og 









books and magazines. The 
Clopton is ideal in every re- 
spect. The carving has been 
done by hand. Walnut or 
mahogany $27.50 


Prices Slightly Higher 
in West and South 
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Adeline de Voo, prominent New York home furnishings 
authority, lectures at the New York University, con. 
tributes to leading periodicals, and has developed settings 
for the Metropolitan Museum 








T is positively astonishing, as Miss de 

Voo suggests, how much you can ac- 
complish in beautifying your home with 
a few dollars invested in tables. 






Tables, comparatively, are so inexpensive 
even when created by a master like Imperial. 
And so many lovely things can be done with 
them, when properly selected and arranged! 
They brighten nooks and corners—add smart- 
ness and hominess to your chair and daven- 
port groupings—lend dignity and charm to the 
halls— provide exquisite settings for lamps, 
ornaments, books—and serve numberless 


Tue Betmore other practical needs while winning the 
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The aristocrat of all tables, the admiration of your friends and guests. 
tilt-top is at home in every home. 
The Belmore 
Beautifully 


figured top; molded pie-crust 


To illustrate these points, Imperial has created 
a special group of 12 charming tables. Tables 
for every room and of all sorts, from the 
strictly formal to the daintiest colorful novelty. 
And all priced under $50! Many for much 
less. Three are illustrated on this page. 


has few peers. 


grained, matched- 


rim, gracefully shaped legs, ex- 
quisitely hand-carved, Mahogany 
- $49.50 


Prices Slightly Higher 
in West and South 


or maple 


Leading dealers everywhere are now featuring 
the entire group. See them by all means! Like 
every Imperial creation, they are stunningly 
new, fashionable and well made. And each, 
for your protection, bears the famous trade 
mark Jmperial on the green shield—for 27 years 
an accepted guarantee of superior design and 
quality in this special field. 


An interesting booklet “Tables in the Home’’ will be sent on request 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Tue REGNiER 


The last word in sophistication, 
the Regnier is a delightfully 
proportioned coffee table with a 


Imperial Tables 
a 


removable glass tray which pro- 
tects the beautifully grained top 
and is so convenient when serving 






after-dinner coffee, or cocktails. 






Mahogany or maple, with hand- 
matched, iguredtop . . $30.50 


Prices Slightly Higher 
in West and South 






GRAND RAPIDS 
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(Continued from page 272) 


A UNIQUE FEATURE of Wister House is the entrance off centre, 


which, however, gives no feeling that balance has been disturbed 


wife and four children in England.’ 
The Wagner House was one of the 
main hospitals. General Agnew, 
Colonel Bird, and other British 
officers were buried close to the 
Henry House. Soldiers killed in 
the battle were buried at the gate- 
way of the Mehl House. The 
Hacker House, now headquarters 
and museum of the Germantown 
Historical Society, marked an im- 
portant position of the British line. 
Such things are not strictly archi- 
tectural. But when you learn of 
them, and stand where they took 
place, each building becomes the 
more impressively fixed in its 
original locale. 

The old Germantown is disap- 
pearing. Farther and farther 
apart are those splendid relics 
which illustrate so well one of the 
most prized and important phases 
of our country’s architectural ad- 
vancement. A second and long- 
fought battle has passed its peak 
and is slowly receding northward 
on historic Main Street. But this 
time the victor’s weapons are 
those of peace and progress — 
quite as destructive in their way, 
however, as weapons of more san- 
guinary purpose. The architec- 





tural Germantown of Colonial 
days is making ready to surrender 
all but its traditions to the de- 
mands of the twentieth century. 


THIs OLD COLONIAL OUTBUILD- 
ING stands beside the ruins of the 


studio in which Gilbert Stuart 
painted his famous portrait of 
Washington 





A GuimpsE oF ITALY IN WESTCHESTER 
(Continued from page 227) 


not from an old bed but from 
a high-backed bench, and the 
adaptation has been most cleverly 
accomplished. In spite of the 
antique and, Continental flavor 
induced by the prie-dieu, the 
lacquered Venetian desk, and the 
Della Robbia plaque set in above 
the door, modern and American 
comfort is provided by the soft 
numdah rugs, by a deep-cushioned 
chair and a large reading lamp, 
and by the adjoining tiled bath- 
room. The bedspread, closet 
curtain, and chair cover of 


soft violet Fortuny print lighten 
the heavy walnut without clashing 
with its mellow old tones, while a 
gold brocade on the table and a 
yellow-gold lamp shade pick up 
the gold of the headboard. 

The kitchenette, with a Dutch 
door, is equipped for preparing 
simple meals and for serving any- 
thing more elaborate that may 
be brought up from the lower 
house. 

Practical matters were not for- 
saken in the planning of this cot- 
tage, and the basement, besides 
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A GARDEN ibe BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. A. E. HANSON, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Is your garden 
AS well furnished aS 


Many a home is judged Y OLL TF vy, OFTHE. ? In almost every commu- 


by its garden—and many nity there is a concrete 


a garden gets its beauty from concrete. Gat- contractor who will gladly work with you in 
den walls of masonry units in odd shapes and _—_ designing and constructing the furnishings for 
tugged surfaces — pergolas, with sturdy concrete —_your garden. Very likely he will have many in- 
columns — ornamental walks and grass-bordered _ teresting ideas to offer which will add much to 


flag stones—lily ponds and pools, of concrete. your garden, and to the value of your property. 


PORTLAND CEMENT C‘ssociation: 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 


Concrete for permanence ceL CAG 
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“This year we've had to econo- 
mize just as most other families 
have had to. We had planned to 
build a new home, but the cost 
made it prohibitive. Among other 
things we needed another bath- 
room. Friends told us about the 
wonderful results with Ambler 
Asbestos Waltile so we consulted 
our local carpenter and, with the 
plumber’s help, we soon had a 
beautiful new bathroom with glist- 
ening Waltile.” 


You will be just as delighted as 
this Philadelphia society matron if 


AMBLER 
ASBESTOS 


WALTILE 


“OTHER BATH” 


PROBLEM 





insist on Ambler Asbestos 


you 
Waltile for yourown home whether 
remodelling or building. Waltile 
is furnished in rigid fire-proof 
sheets 32” x 48”... stainproof... 
fadeproof . . . many charming col- 
ors with a beautiful lasting finish. 
Ideal for kitchen, pantries, bath- 
rooms, and many other places. The 
little coupon below will bring you 
an interesting booklet in colors. 


You will also be interested in our famous 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles, —beautiful, wear- 
proof, fireproof. Send for illustrated booklet 


—no obligation, of course. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


AMBLER ASBESTOS HB-930 
SHINGLE & SHEATHING CO. 
Ambler, Penna. 

Please send me without obligation, 
your booklet on Waltile for bath- 
rooms, kitchens, pantries, laun- 
dries ,dinettes,sunrooms,children’s 
playrooms, etc. 
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A G.uimpsE OF ITALY IN WESTCHESTER 
(Continued from page 274) 


housing the heating plant, pro- 
vides ample storage room for 
garden tools and supplies, access 
to which is had by wide-arched 
and iron-bound blue doors. Even 
the frivolous little side balcony 
has its reason for being as the roof 
of the garbage incinerator beneath. 
Thus the house is an important 
part of the Mill Farm group even 
when not in use for guests. 

A bit of Italy transplanted, a 
background for possessions that 
could go nowhere else, interesting 
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(Continued from page 248) 


case, even though we knew where 
we wanted to settle, and had a 
pretty good idea of the land we 
wanted to own, we decided to go 
slowly, make as few mistakes as 
possible, and proceed so as to 
keep within our means. Remem- 
ber, we had a comfortable house 
to live in, | had a business that 
kept me pretty well confined, and 
we had very little capital to start 
establishing a home. To hurry the 
creation of a home is dangerous; 
it is apt to be costly, and is sure to 
spoil part of the fun of creation. 
For my part I should far rather 
own a home that is never quite 
finished than one that is so com- 
pletely done that all you have left 
to do is to sit and look at it. 

First came a long look into the 
future. Just what kind of a place 
did we want, and then should we 
still want it as our ideas, ideals, 
and financial conditions changed 
with the years? It had to have 
enough land for seclusion, but not 
too much to become a burden. 
The house had to be small at first 
— lack of funds made that essen- 
tial. And yet we knew that there 
would be more money later (I 
guaranteed that). So we decided 
to build a house that would lend 
itself to additions. Lately we have 
decided that it will never grow 
very big because of the ever-in- 
creasing expense and annoyance 
of maintaining other than the 
simplest staff of servants. 

If this home was to continue to 
be attractive over a long period of 
years it had to be designed and 
built with an eye to the future. Of 
course it had to be well built, of 
time-resisting materials that de- 
manded the minimum of upkeep 
and trouble. Naturally, its archi- 
tectural style should be in har- 
mony with the surrounding coun- 
try. Being at the end of Long 
Island, a modified Cape Cod 
cottage seemed to meet this re- 
quirement, besides being economi- 



















and fascinating in detail, a plays” 
thing if you like, this little one 
story cottage is nevertheless and 
above all a guest house, a hog 
pitable haven which lacks nothing: 
in the way of comfort and which 
gives much more besides. Rest,” 
cool quiet, and seclusion are: 
within; every window frames an 
enchanting new view, miniature 
and intimate; and yet the world) 
is within a few rods. What more 
can anyone offer, and what more” 
does anyone desire? 


cal, easy to add to, and entirely 
pleasing to its owners. | wanted 
my own beach and stretched my- 
self to secure it, because | feel 
very sure that if not in my time, 
at least in my children’s, air 
travel will be the thing and a 
private landing beach will provea 
valuable addition to any home. 

Next came the homekeeper’s 
side of the problem. For a few 
years at least, about the only time 
we expected to occupy our home 
was during week-ends and holi- 
days, and of course the three 
summer months of school vaca- 
tion. It has been my experience, 
and | know many men find it true | | 
also in their own case, that I can 
steal away from business on Fri- 
days, or a day before or after 
holidays, especially if | have some 
place that I really want to go to. 
So, from a homekeeper’s point of 
view, we had to have both of our 
places so equipped that they could 
be closed or opened at a moment's 
notice and without worry or un- 
certainty. 

Thanks to modern mechanical 
equipment, this has proved in our 
case to be a wholly practical thing. 
Automatic heat, automatic re- 
frigeration, and electricity make 
it so. Of course, we have gradually 
acquired complete furniture and 
living equipment in both houses. 
Even the matter of clothing has 
been worked out, so that in mak- 
ing up our minds at the last 
moment to ‘go home,’ a suitcase 
or two is always ample. 

From late November to early 
April the bulk of our time is spent 
in the suburban house. But if at 
any time a Friday morning breaks 
clear and promises to continue $0, 
a breakfast-table conference 1s 
held, and if everybody wants to 
go home for the week-end, by 
leaving at three o’clock in the 
afternoon we are there for dinner 
and two solid days in the country. 
A thermostat keeps the suburban 
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“I'll Drive” 


No one who has experienced the Buick Straight 
Eight is willing to forego the wheel. 


Even the run downtown becomes diversion, when 
each blink of the light awards you an extra half 
block or so. 


And out-of-town it's a joy to test and triumph over 
any hill. 


Or you may set yourself an excess quota of miles 
for the day, and make it hours early and much 
more comfortably in the new Buick Straight Eight. 


from the Oil Temperature Regulator that keeps the 
oil at proper temperature in all weather and at all 
speeds. And record economy from many improve- 
ments, including Dual Carburetion with Automatic 
Heat Control. 


High up among all the new Buick attainments come 
Insulated Closed Bodies by Fisher. They are insu- 
lated like a fine home. The interiors are cool, quiet, 
expansive, luxurious. The exteriors—also !ike a fine 
home—express the owner's fine taste. 
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The biggest thing is the way in which the 


Buick Straight Eight does it all. Scarcely || FOUR SERIES 


Each time you see it at the curb or 
command it at the wheel, there is a 





a whisper from the motor—even its air- 
intake is silenced. Never arasp—shifting 
silently to any gear at any speed with 





tingling glow for you in The Eight as 
Buick Builds It. 








the famous Non-Clashing Syncro-Mesh 


ALL VALVE-IN-HEAD 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








Transmission. Increasedengineefficiency | 














Canadian Factories: Mclaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ontario 
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you save the entire cost in 5 to 7 years 






































SEE HOW EASILY AND QUICKLY 


OU CAN GIVE your home a freshness and 

a beauty that it never had before—simply by 
putting Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles right over 
the side-walls and roof. 

No expensive structural changes are necessary 
when you use Creo-Dipts. That’s one reason 
why the first cost is so low—usually no more 
than two re-paintings. And once Creo-Dipts are 
on your house, they save you enough in reduced 
upkeep and fuel bills to pay their entire cost in 5 
to 7 years. Theat is because genuine Creo-Dipts 


are made only from selected red cedar, stained 


CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 


STAINED UNDER PRESSURE 


under pressure by a patented Creo-Dipt process 
which forces preserving oils and 35% more color 
deeper into the wood. Red cedar shingles them- 
selves are a natural insulator—and when they are 
protected by the Creo-Dipt process, no wonder 
Creo-Dipt owners pay 15% to 25% less for fuel. 

You can choose almost any shade or color you 
like. The home shown on this page, with Creo- 
Dipt silver white on the sidewalls and No. 232 
brown on the roof —shows only one of the many 
charming color combinations. 

Ask your architect, lumber dealer, or builder 
:bout refinishing your house with Creo-Dipts. 
Your Creo-Dipt dealer can make you a definite 
price for the whole job—and you can pay for it in 
convenientmonthlyinstallments, if youlike. Mean- 
while mail the coupon with 25 cents for interesting 
photographs and a color chart. Leading lumber 


dealers everywhere stock genuine Creo-Dipts. 





CREO-DIPTS CAN BE LAID OVER OLD SIDING AND ROOF 


OTHER CREO-DIPT PRODUCTS 
CREO-DIPT BRUSHCOAT STAINS. Preserve and renew the 
colors of old shingles. Creo-Dipt Stains are inexpensive, Easy to 
apply. Ask your dealer or mail coupon. 

CREO-DIPT DIXIE WHITE. A special Creo-Dipt preparation 
for true Old Colonial flat-white effect. Used on shingles, siding, 
brick, stone or stucco. Avoids that “‘painty’? look — lasts for years. 


—— 
HANDI-IRONING CABINET. Compact — | i 
made of sturdy metal. Rigid metal ironing board. a 
Will not warr, bend or wobble. No legs orsup- 


ports to get in the way — can be pivoted into 
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any desired position to save space. Fits snugly 
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into wall when not 1n use. Mail the coupon, 
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CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC., 
1583 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
( Factories, warehouses or sales offices in all principal cities) 
In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company of Canada, Ltd., 

1610 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ontario 
Enclosed find 25¢, for which please send me portfolio of large-siz 
photographs of Creo-Dipt homes by leading architects, old homes 
rebeautified, booklet of color suggestions and name of nearest 
Creo-Dipt dealer. Lam interested in Building new O Re-rook 
Covering old sidewalls L 


ing | 
Please send me free information about Creo-Dipt Stains 0 
Handi-lroning Cabinet 0 


——- 
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(Continued from page 276) 


house from freezing, and a good 
ice box keeps most of the food 
in condition until Sunday night. 
The same is true of our country 
home. Recently | have made ar- 
rangements with a native to work 
part time for me and act as sort 
of caretaker while we are away. 
Now all we have to do is to tele- 
phone him on the morning of the 
day we expect to arrive, and he 
orders eggs, milk, and butter and 
turns on the ice box. 

Of course in the dead of winter, 
when the motor roads are snow- 
clogged, there are often several 
weeks at a time when we do not 
gohome. To make it unnecessary 
to keep heat in the house during 
these long absences | have in- 
stalled an auxiliary water supply 
from an artesian well. Normally 
our house water is drawn from the 
town supply, and quite naturally 
this has to be drained off if the 
house is to be left without heat for 
several days. So after Thanks- 
giving we shut this supply off and 
the pipes drain quickly. Then 
when we need water an electric 
pump gives us all we can use from 
the well. 

You begin to see, then, with 
proper mechanical equipment, how 
really simple it is to open or close 
a house, even in very cold weather. 
To open our country house we 
simply telephone or write to have 
the heat turned on in the morning 
of the day we expect to arrive, 
have perishable food put in the 
ice box, and one general house 
electric switch thrown on. To 
close it, the ice box is emptied and 
the electric current turned off, 
which stops the furnace and the 
ice box and allows the water in the 
house system to drain off. 

In our home town there are 
several inns that keep open all the 
year around and that serve pass- 
able meals. One of these we can 
patronize if we happen to be 
servantless or not hungry enough 
to want a real home dinner pre- 
pared. Right now we do not use 
them much, for we have a cook 
who loves the country. She con- 
descends to come back to the city 
with us and take care of our needs 
during the week. Also she thor- 
oughly enjoys automobile riding, 
So, for the present at least, we are 
on top of the world. 

If | had this job to do over 
again, there is one improvement | 
could make in the plan that never 
occurred to me until lately. By 
having my suburban house a little 
farther out in a more country-like 
neighborhood | know that | could 
rent it furnished every summer. 
Instead of standing idle it would 
at least return me enough to pay 
taxes and carrying charges, and if 


attractive enough might even 
make me a profit. Even now | am 
planning to adjust that oversight. 
In the seven or eight years that | 
have owned it, it has increased so 
in value that I can sell it at a profit 
and either buy or build another 
house more adapted for summer 
rental. 

The cost of this method of living 
in two homes instead of one is, as 
far as I can see, no more than for 
one home. That is, of course, if 
you figure that a summer vacation 
for five people for two months 
would cost $1000 at the lowest 
possible estimate. There is, to be 
sure, a greater capital investment 
largely occasioned by duplicate 
furniture and living equipment. 
But even this does not have to be 
made all at one time, and when 
the advantages are considered the 
cost sinks into insignificance. 

Every week-end, thousands of 
apartment dwellers and suburban- 
ites get into their cars and go — 
nowhere. They ramble about aim- 
lessly over clogged and tiresome 
roads and return to a house that 
in the true old-fashioned Ameri- 
can sense can never be a home. 
But with a home a hundred miles 
away — how different! There is a 
place to go, and something to do 
when you get there. Children 
know the difference. My boys 
have their boats and their dogs, 
and are interested in the orchard 
that is coming on. They lead a 
care-free normal existence that 
would be impossible near a great 
city. They go toa city school, yet 
live in the country. 

As for my part, there is never 
half time enough to do all the 
things that I want to. I pay men 
to do whatever is necessary to be 
done to my suburban house. | am 
too tired at night to work at 
manual labor, and not particularly 
interested in it. But at home it is 
different! There, too, | get men to 
work — but to help me. These 
men | know and they know me, 
and we work together, and every 
time | finish a job | feel a deep 
satisfaction in knowing that it is 
making my home better. And in 
that kind of work | forget the city 
and my business, and | rest in 
mind and grow strong in body. 

Then some day, when the chil- 
dren go away, or can’t get home 
regularly, | shall have two splendid 
real-estate investments that will 
be readily rentable, and if | want a 
change, renting them both will pay 
my way to European or other coun- 
tries. But that’s in the future. 
Right now | am too engrossed in 
my business and the still unex- 
plored pleasures of building a 
home even to think of losing a 
single day from either. 
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“Here és a 


great Fireman” 





“TRON FIREMAN Jets me enjoy my evenings 








at home... no more jumping up to 


feed a hungry fire” 


“Bill, this home is a different place 
since we installed an Iron Fireman. 
You wonder why we’re so enthusi- 
astic about it? Here’s why: 

(1) “Itsaves money. They showed 
me a survey of Iron Fireman owners 


reporting yearly fuel savings of 


45.61 per cent and my experience is 
right in line with theirs. My fuel bill 
is about $90 a year less. 

(2) “It works automatically. I fill 
the hopper and lift out some ashes 
occasionally and that’s all. We’re rid 
of the old job of coming down here 
several times, day and night, to 
feed the fire. 

(3) “It supplies uniform heat no 
matter how the weather changes 
outside. When the house gets below 
the 


starts the Iron Fireman and when it 


seventy degrees thermostat 
gets above seventy degrees the 
thermostat stops it. 

(4) “We have a warm house when 
we get up in the morning. That 
early morning nuisance of building 


a fire is ended. Set the thermostat 


Tron Fireman 


AUTOMATIC co 


AL 


for six o’clock and at seven the 
family gets up and dresses in 
comfort. 

(5) “It is absolutely safe. We 
know that coal is the best and safest 
fuel we can buy.” 

Write for complete information on 
the advantages of automatic coal 
heating, or get in touch with the 
Iron Fireman dealer. He will be glad 
to check over your heating system 
and submit a report on what Iron 
Fireman can do to give you better 
heat for less money. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, Portland, 
Oregon. Branches in Cleveland - 
St. Louis - Chicago - New York. 
Dealers in principal cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
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the machine that made coal an automatic fuel 
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An attractive part of any bathroom 


OU can have an extra toilet room anywhere with 

T/N. There’s no separate wall tank. Tank and 
bow! are combined in one piece of highest-quality 
vitreous China. T/N goes under a stairway, in a cor- 
ner, or under a window — where an old-type water 
closet would never fit. 
T/N’s quietness makes it ideal for your present bath- 
room, too. Its powerful flushing action can scarcely 
be heard through a door. And T/N is absolutely non- 
overflowing. 
Whether you are remodeling or building you'll be sur- 
prised how T/N simplifies your bathroom planning. 
In color if you wish. Send coupon for information. 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 
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CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
I f Buffs N.Y 


I ounded 143 


i me free descriptive literature 
the T/N One Piece Water Closet. I am 
REMODELING” NEW HOME 
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them again. A familiarity with all 
these rich and beautiful weaves had 
a strong influence on the peasant, 
for they are among the loveliest 
and richest tissues to be seen in 
any land, and are particularly 
effective in contrast to the rich 
velvet on which they are worn. 
Among the nobleman’s ancient 
weave was the 7apis Polonais, or 
Polish rug, made especially for 
his highly polished floor, a fine, 
hand-knotted carpet purely Orien- 
tal both in design and in weave, 
rich in gold and silver, and com- 
paring favorably with Chinese 
and Persian rugs of the same 
period. Many of these are now 
to be seen in museums. Some 
particularly good ones are at the 
Museum of Industrial Arts in 
Cracow, a few are in America, 
some in the Royal Austrian col- 
lection. Another type of kilim 
dating from the sixteenth century 
to the eighteenth, and also to be 
found to-day in our museums, was 
influenced by Flemish and French 


© Photo-plaz. Warsau 


A kILIM of the peasant dance 
with figures treated in a modern- 
zstic manner 


tapestry, but is in general effect a 
bit rougher and sturdier than 
either, seldom attempting to in- 
troduce the human figure. When 
a king of medizval Poland wanted 
something fit for the walls of his 
royal palace, he sought the weav- 
ers of Flanders and France and 
ordered tapestries specially made. 
Those at the Royal Palace on the 
Wawel at Cracow compare favor- 
ably with any to be seen in Italian 
palaces or French chateaux. The 
Pole has for centuries known good 
weaving. 

A third type of Polish work 
shows marked French influence, 
and, like their Savonnerie, is of 
point noué, or tufted weave. In 
spite of the fact that this type of 
kilim was used over a period of 


several centuries, examples are 
rarely found. All three of the 
types here mentioned can be 
regarded as contributory influences 
to kilim making, the basis of 
which is Oriental. But curiously 
enough, Prussian, Russian, and 
Austrian dominations of Poland 
have had little or no effect, for 
each of these nations was less 
advanced artistically than Poland 


A MODERN KILIM 7” conven- 
tionalized strawberry pattern 


and became pupil rather than 
teacher in artistic matters. 

Kilim styles and colors differ 
according to the section of the 
country in which they are made 
and the border influences preva- 
lent there, but everywhere the 
peasants use them to throw over a 
bed, a couch, a horse, a wagon 
seat — never for floor coverings. 
The most productive section is the 
Ukraine, now after a thousand 
years Polish again, best known to 
the English reading public as 
the birthplace of Joseph Conrad. 
Second in production is Podolia, 
the district from which Paderew- 
ski came. Here both Turkish and 
Armenian motifs are marked and 
geometric designs are particu- 
larly popular. In the west and 
north, far from Russia, where 
there was greater prosperity and 
better education, French and Per- 
sian influence mark the kilim 
patterns, and in past generations 
the’ nobleman did not consider 
these unworthy to be placed be- 
side his richest Oriental rugs. 
In Lowicz, where the women’s 
skirts are woven of bright-hued 
stripes, the rugs are strangely like 
our Navajo Indian rugs, to such an 
extent that when an American 
living in Warsaw recently put 
some of our Indian creations on 
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A SIMPLE WAY TO ADD 


NEW ROOMS TO OLD HOUSES 


A MESSAGE 
THE UNITED 


eS 
STATES 


HOME 


OWNERS 


FROM 


GYPSUM COMPANY 
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ERE is a simple way to change the in- 
terior arrangement of any good old 
house —a way to add new rooms and com- 


| forts at a surprisingly low cost and with mot 


half the mess and fuss you might expect. 


If you would like to have more closet 
toom, a breakfast nook, sleeping porch or 
another bathroom —if you would like to 
inish your attic for additional sleeping quar- 
ters or your basement for a fruit cellar, den 
or playroom—if you would like to rearrange 


| any of the present partitions — Sheetrock, the 


Sreproof wallboard, fits your needs exactly. 


Sheetrock comes in sturdy, easy-to-handle 








the plastic 
paint, provides an 
ideal, durable deco- 
ration over Sheetrock. 


Textone, 









Sheetrock comesin convenient sizes, 
lengths and widths. It ts easy to 
handle and easy to apply. Sheet- 
rock may be identified by the dis- 
tinctive Sheetrock marking on each 
panel. Samples sent on request 












a 





panelsof gypsum surfaced with cream-colored 
fibre. When applied to new partition studs 
it brings you the solidity, fireproof qualities 
and decorative possibilitiesthat will addsafety, 
beauty and comfort to your home. Sheetrock 
can be papered, painted, calcimined, or it 
may be given a beautiful texture finish by 
using Textone — the plastic paint. 

Ask any carpenter or any Sheetrock dealer 
for an estimate on remodeling your home 
with Sheetrock. You will find it inexpen- 
sive. Descriptive literature will be furnished 
to you upon request. Please address the 
United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 32A, 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WALLBOARD 
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of this wonderful new glass at no 


greater cost 


mans the 
new flat drawn 
glass is in every res- 
pect a better window 
glass, the ‘‘whitest”’ 
of all glass made for windows. 
It is perfectly flat, clearer, 
and more lustrous than 
other window glass, and, in 
addition, it transmits a 
substantial amount of the 
shorter ultra-violet rays of 
sunlight at 313 mu.* 

Yet it costs no more than 
ordinary window glass. 
At no extra cost, you 


can have the advan- 


tage of an ultra-violet-ray 





glass in every window of 
your home. 

Instruct your architect or 
contractor to install Lustra- 
glass throughout your new 
home. If your home is al- 
ready built, you can replace 
the glass in all the windows 
Reliable 


dealers everywhere sell 


at moderate cost. 


Lustraglass and will gladly 


furnish an estimate. 


*See Lustraglass Booklet 
for complete table of trans- 
mission. 


AMERICAN 


WINDOW GLASS CO. 


USTRAGLASS 


FLAT-~-DRAW NN 
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transmits ultra-violet Sun Rays 
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the floors of his Polish palace, his 
Polish friends enthusiastically de- 
clared that they were peculiarly 
good kilims. These Lowicz rugs 
are in the same brilliant colors 
that Slav and Indian love so 
dearly — purple, cerise and crim- 
son, emerald-green and royal-blue. 
In Zakopane and the Tatra 
Mountains, where life is more 
difficult and snowy winters more 
prolonged, the strong palette is 
not used for clothing or for kilims, 
but a muddy-brown, natural- 
color taupe-gray and creamy 
white are preferred. In all places 
both high- and low-warp looms 
are used, the high permitting 
greater freedom of design and 
scope for the artist’s imagination. 

Present-day Polish artists have 
taken over all this heritage and 
created out of it something quite 
fresh, limiting themselves to no 
particular color or motif, but 
producing in the kilim any and 
every pleasing design that can be 
concocted for that medium. All 
cling to the original idea of end 
fringe, and most use a_ border 
effect to frame the centre design. 
Sometimes this border is made by 
the simple layering of three- 
toned straight lines of color, 
sometimes by a scalloped or saw- 
toothed effect. Often a small geo- 
metric or floral border fills the 
space directly inside of this frame 
to the picture. A design is seldom 
centred and not usually given an 
up and down. A modernistic, geo- 
metric plant in an equally modern- 
istic vase gives a pleasing effect in 
its several interpretations. Birds 
and beasts and human figures are 
used in kilims as in Polish por- 
celains and paper-cuts, but on the 
whole the floral and geometric mo- 
tifs are most effective, particularly 
for use in the modernly furnished 
and decorated room. The antique 
kilims to be seen in museums are 
dyed with vegetable dyes and 
faded to soft and pleasing tones. 
While to-day the imported dyes 
make possible a large range of 
color in the wool that is woven 
across the warp of twisted flax 
thread, taupe-gray seems to pre- 
dominate in background work and 
to encourage the introduction of 
strong orange, henna, and mus- 
tard. Black, turquoise-blue, and 
coral are effectively used in many 
of the best kilims on exhibit in 
the Palace of Fine Arts at Poznan. 

The enthusiasm for peasant 
weaving, which reaches its zenith 
in the present exhibition, really 
began more than a quarter of 
a century ago when, in 1901, 
Cracow founded her Society of 
Applied Art. Here in the old uni- 
versity town rich cultural back- 
ground as well as ample muse- 
um material has encouraged the 


development of modern weay- 
ing. Twenty years later Warsaw 
founded her Society of Polish 
Kilims, which confined its work to 
the low-warp technique; and | 
later the Central Commercial or. | 
ganization of the Peasant Home | 
Industry began its work, and ip | 
their rooms to-day many young | 
artists are trained to use their | 
inherited instinct to modern pur 
pose. Lwow, the city nearest to 
the Ukrainian border and for 
centuries a well-trodden highway 
between East and West, has en- 
couraged the making of kilims to 
a great extent. 

Three years ago the professors 
of the National Beaux Arts 
School of Warsaw organized the 


“ 


A GRACEFULLY DESIGNED MOD- 
ERN KILIM with cherry pattern 


‘Lad’ for fostering decorative 
arts, and have now taken into 
membership many of the leading 
Polish artists. Whether it is that 
they have more promising pupil 
material or greater talent in their 
designing, it seems that their 
work has most permanent art 
value. At Zakopane in the Ta- 
tra Mountains there is a school of 
kilim making where young peas- 
ant girls work at their looms just 
as their grandmothers did, using 
exactly the same method and sing- 
ing the same old folk songs. The 
only difference is that, instead of 
using crude colors and time-worn 
patterns, they are working at 
patterns designed by artists who 
have studied color and composition 
and who know well what the out- 
side world wants to buy. The 
sophisticated designer and the 
mountain girl with her rich inherr 
tance are combining to make the 
present-day Polish kilim which fits 
so well into modern surroundings. 
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With warm beauty the CUSHIONED FLOOR in 


hallways extends the welcome of your home 


_ hallway! It is the introduction 

to your home. Here you greet your 
guests. Here you say farewells. Here are 
formed those first and last impressions 
of a household. Such a place the cush- 


ioned floor, with order, dignity, and 
beauty, permanently transforms. 

For Rubber Flooring combines efficien- 
cy with great beauty. It muffles sound. It 
willnot stain. It can not scar or scuff. The 
smooth lustre of the finish remains always 
the same. Always the patterns, brilliant 
or dark, modern or in an older mode, 


THE GREATEST 


RUBBERS 


stay permanently fresh. Rubber Floor- 
ing is made in many colors and many 
textures. It can be patterned to agree 
perfectly with your present architecture. 
But whether Spanish, Louis Quinze, Early 
or Late American, the period finds a 
proper complement in Goodyear Rub- 
ber Flooring. With alert courtesy, 
with cleanliness, it guards your thresh- 
old always. 

For every room in the house Goodyear 


Rubber Flooring is suitable. To dining 


NAME li 


FLOORING 


rooms it brings a sense of good living. 
To living rooms a generous hospitality. 
To bedrooms a quiet restfulness. Water 
does no harm in bathrooms or kitchen. 
No flooring is so easy to care for. Smooth 
and yielding underfoot, Rubber Floor- 
ing lessens the fatigue, increases the 
charm, the comfort, and order of the 
modern house. 

For attractive booklet, descriptive of 
this comfortable modern flooring 
material, write to Goodyear, Akron, 


Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


RUBBER 


Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


NO FACTOR of protection is more important in your home than the pipe installed in it. Because it is in constant ser- 
vice and literally buried in the walls and under floors, inferior pipe is a liability which eventually reveals itself in 
personal discomfort and damaged property. On the other hand, Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe is lasting secur. 
ity. Install it once and protection is permanent. ... Your architect recognizes the superiority of Byers Pipe, and 


’ 


your plumbing and heating contractor welcomes it. The name “Byers” imprinted in the metal and the famous 


Spiral Stripe are assurances of Genuine 


ENDURING SAFETY FOR __ Wrusht-Iron Pipe. Initially, it costs 


more than ordinary pipe because it is 


Ii bi E T R E A Ss U R E o O F an O M E extraordinary. But ultimately, because 


PANO a 


ne eee a 











of the constant service and enduring protection, it is most economical. It is a lasting investment—not a temporary 
outlay. ... Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe is a standard specification in better homes today. Its leadership in 
other fields of service is equally recognized. Wrought-Iron is the only ferrous metal that contains the Vital Element 
(silicate of iron) in sufficient quantity to resist corrosion decade after decade. In Genuine Wrought-Iron, this silicate 
of iron is present throughout the metal, 250,000 and more rust-resisting ribbons to the square inch. Like the 
companion-silicate from which glass is derived, this Vital Element offers lasting resistance to all forms of corro- 


sion. . . . Remember, “Byers” is the trade name for perfection in wrought-iron pipe. It is readily identified by the 


BYERS 2: 
WROUGHT 
— ~ - 


AN InvESTMENT— NOT AN 


Spiral Stripe. If you wish, we will be 
pleased to send you Bulletin No. 38 
which tells more about Byers Genuine 


Wrought-Iron Pipe and its uses. 
4 I 





A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CHaATs ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 261) 
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For the early eighteenth-century 
householder who could not afford 
damask curtains, there were the even 
lovelier linen or bolton cloth hangings 
worked with worsted in designs copied 
from the painted India cottons. The 
Boston Gazette for 1754 advertises ‘a 
good Assortment of worsted Cruels, 
well shaded.’ But I have an idea 
that more often than not, and cer- 
tainly in the country districts, the 
ladies of the family worked these things 
themselves, adapting Indian designs 
to suit their tastes and abilities. This 
certainly seems to be the indication 
of the following advertisement dated 
Boston, May 10, 1736: ‘To be sold 
by Mrs. Susanna Condy .. . a fine 
Fustian Suit of Curtains ... of a 
beautiful figure, drawn in London, on 
Frame full already worked; also 
enough of the same for half a dozen 
chairs.’ 

With the beginning of the Chippen- 
dale era, window curtains attained to 
a richness and importance unequaled 
even by the overpowering brocades 
of the Victorian era. Rich damasks, 
heavy silks, brocatelles, and, for the 
simpler rooms, moreens and printed 
cottons, were draped and festooned, 
braided, fringed, and tasseled, in a 
way that is overpowering to us to-day. 
Valances were no longer shaped, but 
were festooned elaborately, and tied 
with cord hung with heavy silken 
tassels. The curtains themselves hung 
to the floor, either in pairs or with a 
single heavy curtain to a window. 
These were tied with cords, either 
high up near the valance or low be- 
neath the sill— sometimes in both 
places. In simpler houses, the ‘bob- 
tail’ curtain was in favor. This was 
simply a deep festooned valance 
without a curtain. The following are 
the directions given in 1763 by Gover- 
nor Franklin of New Jersey for the 
curtains of his dining-room: ‘Yellow 
silk and worsted Damask to suit some 
yellow Damask chairs and furniture 
I have in my dining-room. The cur- 
tains to be three yards and } long 
and four breadths in each curtain to 
be hung festoon fashion.’ 

Naturally, with such costly hang- 
ings, the need was felt for some pro- 
tection from the sun. In December 
1767, one John Webster, ‘upholsterer 
from London,’ advertises at Phila- 
delphia, among other things, ‘the 
best & newest invented Venetian sun- 
blinds for windows, on the best prin- 
ciples, stain’d to any color, moves to 
any position so as to give different 
lights, screens from the scorching rays 
of the sun, draws a cool air in hot 
weather, draws up as a curtain... 





and is the greatest preserver of furni- 
ture of anything of the kind ever 
invented.’ Also in Boston, in 1768, 
pair of handsome painted window 
blinds or Skreens’ are advertised. 
Such screens continued in favor until 
the advent of the ubiquitous roller 
blind, which, after several generations, 
seems about to give way again to the 
earlier and more decorative form. 

Although many of the curtairs 
shown in Sheraton’s Drawing Book, 
and others of his day in England, are 
increasingly elaborate, long, and 
festooned, in this country, at least in 
New England, there seems to have 
come about with the beginning of the 
nineteenth century a certain revulsion 
against over-decoration in hangings, 
which corresponded with the simpler 
lines of early nineteenth-century 
furniture and the classic delicacy of 
the interiors of Samuel McIntire of 
Salem. Simple wooden cornices, deli- 
cately painted, or carved with motives 
derived from those in use on the wood- 
work of the time, covered the poles, 
from which hung curtains of plain or 
exquisitely brocaded silk of ‘Sheraton’ 
design, draped back, perhaps, over 
dainty Battersea enamel knobs. I 
have often wondered why the windows 
of this period are not more generally 
reproduced to-day, so charming are 
they, and so eminently in keeping 
with our modern taste. Printed foiles 
in classic designs were also very pop- 
ular at this time, and were hung in 
much the same way as the silk. 

It is at about this time too that 
glass curtains of muslin first put in an 
appearance, though I doubt whether 
these were very general until the 
Empire period. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, ruffled muslin curtains 
such as one sees in every so-called 
‘Colonial’ house in the country to-day 
are late. 

The Empire period was character- 
ized in its window hangings, as in all 
other furnishings, by heaviness and 
over-elaboration. Curtain poles be- 
came heavy at this time, were richly 
gilded, and developed elaborate finials 
carved in the form of sphinxes, ser- 
pents, arrows, or other military and 
Napoleonic symbols. Rings were con- 
spicuous and thick; curtains were 
over-trimmed and over-draped. To 
my mind, the less they are dwelt upon, 
the better. If, as seems inevitable, we 
are to have a revival of Empire styles 
in furniture and decorations during 
the next few years, I can only hope 
for the sake of the harried house- 
keeper that these do not bring in 
their wake a revival of the Empire 
window. 





Tue House ConFIDENTIAL 


(Continued from page 266) 


that the baby was asleep, and then 
We looked in on Hewlett. His 
bright eyes regarded us rather 
Proudly from under the tam-o’- 
shanter of the ice pack. 

‘You know how we are two 
turtles, Wiggler and Warbler?’ 
asked Hewlett. ‘I was being Wig- 


gler, and I fell. | don’t know what 
| hitted.’ 

We stayed quietly with him 
until he was soothed and sleepy, 
and then we stole out into the hall. 

‘Where are his father and 
mother?’ murmured Phineas to 
Mandy. 
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Hospitality 
“fatwa,  PersistS ... 
Though Flousewifery Standards Change 


TaNvaRDs of “housewifery” have most likely 
S changed since the good Gov. Clinton judged it 
by the lustre of the furniture. But nobody can visit 
a home today, whose furnishings are influenced by 
the Early American tradition, and fail to be impressed 
with the charming liveableness, and its quiet spirit 
of open-handed hospitality. 


It is Stickley’s pride to build faithful reproductions 
of the quaint furniture of our forefathers, build them 
to endure for generations ; and thus to aid in keeping 
alive a consciousness of the most robust period in our 
country’s history. Fortunately, our ancestral cabi- 
netry was distinguished ; our pre- Revolutionary 
wood-workers wrought an enduring style marked 
with grace and simplicity. In thousands of cultured 
homes, Stickley Early American pieces give gracious 
testimony to the past, while giving beauty and com- 
fort to the present. 

Stickley reproductions can be obtained at the better dealers. Display 

rooms at Lake Placid Club, Adirondacks, and Home Making Center 

in New York City, Visiters always welcome at workshops and d1s- 


play rooms, Fayetteville, N. Y., Route No. 5. Ulustrated booklet 
B on Stickley furniture gladly sent upon request, 


Carly American 
STIC KLEY 
ayetteville 










FREE fo 


Fvery Woman 


AnAziNG Book 


on “Window 
Draping 


Prepared for women who love 
beautiful homes, by Mr. C. W. 
Kirsch, the leading authority, this 
remarkable 80-page book answers 
every question regarding window 
draping and color harmony. 

You will find it a veritable store- 
house of facts and interesting in- 
formation. Its use will enable you 
to plan and execute the most in- 
tricate or simple decorative scheme 
—to add greatly to the charm of 
every room—and to experience 
the joy of transforming the ordi- 
nary into the superb. 

Beautifully illustrated in colors 
and worth $1.00—the book will 
be mailed free on receipt of your 
request with name and address. 
A limited edition makes it advis- 
able for you to make your request 
today. 

And when you receive the book 
—ask the nearest Kirsch Dealer to 
show you the world’s finest line of 
drapery hardware. 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 


KIRSCH COMPANY 

225 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Michigan, U. S.A. 
You may send me free the book by Kirsch, 

“How to Drape Your Windows.” 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Tue House ConFIDENTIAL 


(Continued from page 281) 


‘At the station,’ said Mandy. 
‘A telegram done come, saying 
Mr. Roderick Pinkerton would be 
on the train and would like to see 
them both.’ 

‘Roderick Pinkerton!’ said we 
in concert. 

‘That’s precisely and exactually 
what they said too,’ remarked 
Mandy. ‘And they did say they'd 
both better go to the train and see 
him there, or he’d surely come up 
here. And Mr. Gregory he said if 
they let him come up here, the 
Lord knew how long Mr. Roderick 
would stay.’ 

Phineas and | nodded gravely 
at each other. If we knew Roder- 
ick, he would not be put off with 
any such simple ruse. He was the 
world’s most incorrigible un- 
expected guest, and his staying 
powers were famous. His college 
nickname among the men had 
been Paragon Pinkerton, because 
at dances he captivated all the 
girls. He was well spoiled, and still 
felt that his presence was the one 
thing needed for the happiness of 
any group. ‘Shall we get the 
guestroom ready?’ said | tenta- 
tively, quailing a little at the 
thought of those high piles of bag- 
gage and ‘parasols post.’ But at 
this moment we heard Lucinda 
and Gregory coming in. Someone 
was with them. It was Roderick, 
of course. Lucinda came running 
up the stairs to look at the sleep- 
ing children, and Phineas went 
down to help Gregory show Rod- 
erick the house. Reassured about 
Hewlett, Lucinda joined me in the 
upper hall. 

‘What can we do?’ whispered 
Lucinda. ‘Our plan did n’t work. 
He said he could never forgive 
himself if he did n’t see our house.’ 

‘You have n’t invited him to 
stay, have your’ whispered I. 

‘Not yet,’ said Lucinda, ‘but 
we'll have to, | suppose.’ 

‘Oh, you can’t!’ | protested. 
‘He’ll never go. He appeared to 
Sue Grayson once, when her three 
boys were getting over whooping 
cough at their summer camp, and 
he stayed a whole week. He told 
her he would not have come so far 
out into the country unexpectedly, 
except that in his experience a 
hostess is always glad of an extra 
man.’ 

We clung together desperately, 
laughing weakly; and just then we 
heard the men passing through the 
lower hall. 

‘That’s the general plan of the 
house,’ Gregory was saying. ‘I’m 
sorry not to take you upstairs, and 
I’m sorry we’re in such confusion, 
just arriving, children with poison 
ivy, and all. But you must let me 
make.you a reservation at the 
Club.’ 


‘Oh, don’t go to that trouble,’ 
rejoined Roderick easily. ‘I don’t 
mind confusion. I’m used to 
roughing it. Just give me an old 
blanket and | can roll up anywhere 
here to-night.’ 

Lucinda and | gave one look at 
each other. ‘You can’t have him 
settled in this house,’ hissed I. 
“He'll stay and stay. We'll both 
have to entertain him, for he 
knows our friends. But if he comes 


Just then we heard the men passing 
through the lower hall 


over to our apartment, he won’t 
have so much room to spread out, 
and he'll leave. I’m going to 
invite him. Greatest good of 
greatest number —’ and _ before 
Lucinda could stop me | ran down- 
stairs and did my noble deed. 

It was the only thing that would 
have dislodged Roderick. He 
‘collects’ households, and ours 
would be one more on his string. 
He accepted with alacrity — 
Phineas meanwhile gazing at me 
over Roderick’s shoulder with the 
reproachful eyes of a wounded 
stag. 

Bidding a fair good-night to 
Lucinda, and with best wishes for 
the ice pack and the poison ivy, 
we hurried our guest away. It had 
been my intention to give him just 
about as much hardship as | 
could, on the theory that the more 
uncomfortable he was, the sooner 
he would leave. | am not normally 
inhospitable, but | deemed it high 
time that somebody put a crimp 
in Roderick’s mad career. There 
was no doubt that | was the ideal 
person to do it. Few chances had 
ever been offered me to be of so 
much valuable service to the world. 
My resolutions were most de- 
termined — until we reached the 
door. 

One’s pride as a hostess dies 
hard. So does the racial memory 
of catering instinctively to a man. 
I found myself, in spite of myself, 
making our guest as cosy as | 
could. I despised myself for it, 
but I did it. 

And with us Roderick abode ten 
days. 
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No. 4 


IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


HE architect stands in much 
the same relation to you who 
are about to build as does the 
lawyer to his client. He js 


| retained by you and paid by you. It js 


your interests that he safeguards 
throughout the project. And yet the 
position he occupies is a curiously 
judicial one, as between you, the 
owner, and your contractor. In ques- 
tions at issue between the two he js 


| the judge as to what is fair to both, 


The architect, of course, is nota 


_ contractor. He does not buy materials, 


he does not guarantee costs, nor has 


| he any financial interest in the building 
| Operation or in the materials that go 


into it. He is your advocate, paid by 


| you and looking out for your interests 


in an operation that is far more tech- 
nical and complex than the average 


| case in court. 


We have put some facts of this kind 
into a little booklet, ‘“This man the 
Architect,’’ which we shall be glad to 
send upon request, without charge, to 
any one who is interested. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped en- 


velope. 


leite Seuileui am 


publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE 


—the professional journal — and 
of books on architecture 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please send without charge a copy of 


. . ” 
“This man the Architect 


in the enclosed self-addressed 
stamped envelope 


(Booklet measures 3744 x 5% inches) 
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The distinguished new 


1931 Sterling inspired by 


the traditional elegance of 


the Hunt Breakfast 
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Masters of these Famous Hunts 


Alarfer).. 
Wetlh. 


...are now using the “Hunt Club” 
Sterling in their beautiful country estates 


N the sparkling elegance of the Hunt Break- 
fast, Gorham artists have found inspiration 
for this suave, distinguished new Sterling 

—the “Hunt Club.” 
Already, masters of the smartest hunts in 
America are using the “Hunt Club” pattern in 


| cntertaining at their magnificent country estates. 


ER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 
copy of 

. ” 
hitect 
ssed 


inches) 
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Among these renowned sportsmen-hosts are 
Harry I. Nicholas, Esq., Joint Master of Fox 
Hounds of the famed Harford Hunt—Daniel 
C. Sands, Esq., Master of Middleburg—Henry 
G, Vaughan, Esq., Master of Norfolk — Austin 
N.Niblack, Esq., Master of the Onwentsia Hunt. 
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Like the ceremonial of the hunt, Gorham’s 
new “Hunt Club” is in the high tradition, in- 
heriting from the elegance of silver created in 
the days of great manors and princely hospi- 
tality. Yet its clear, cool simplicity of line is as 
unimpeachably modern as the smart men and 
women who today ride to hounds. 


When you see the “Hunt Club” Sterling at 
your own jeweler’s, you will appreciate the 
elegance of decorative detail—notice in each 
lovely line the mark of the master . . . in subtle, 
long curve of knife handle . . . lovely contour 
of spoon bowl . . . delicate fluting of stem. 
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NT CLUB” 


The New “Hunt Crus” Sterling 
is as smart for the intimate 
dinner as for the most formal 
entertaining. Dinner knife and 
fork and tablespoon shown. 
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Coming home after the hunt at Harford— 
Harry I. Nicholas, M. F. H., in the lead. 





Gorham artists designed this 
beautiful punch bow! asatrophy 
for the Autumn race meeting 
of the fashionable Harford 
Hunt at Monkton, Maryland. 


Yet Gorham’s “Hunt Club” is quite within 
your means, for a complete service for eight 
may be bought for only $227. Beautiful hol- 
low ware to match is also moderately priced. 
Each piece is identified by the name “Gorham” 
on the back or base. 

Your own jeweler will gladly give you a beautifully 
illustrated 18-page booklet, “The Hunt Club,” showing 
all the popular pieces in the new 1931 Gorham Sterling. 


Or send this coupon to The Gorham Company, Dept. 
J-5, Providence, R. I. 
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| for Sidewalls 


OUR home, too, can express 
| individuality. WEATHERBEST 
| Old Colony Shakes are rived 
| from edge grain red cedar and 
preserved as well as beautified by 
the WEATHERBEST process of 


staining. 

Stained in one of the several 
WEATHERBEsT Grays or finished 
with WEATHERBEST Colonial 
White or Ivory, “Old Colonies”’ 
provide a true “old time” effect. 





















“Old Colony Shakes’”’ 
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Detail of Doorway 
by Arch't Edwin 
Lundie, for Frederick 
¢. Weyerhaeuser, 
White Bear lake, 
Minn. 


There are many WEATHER- 
BEST special treatments of edge 
grain red cedar shingles in a 
variety of color shades and 
lengths for roofs and sidewalls. 

Send 10c (stamps or coin) with 
coupon for Portfolio of Photo- 
gravures showing actual color 
combinations on WEATHERBEST 


HOUSE 








Homes. 
——_———_—_ — 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 
954 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
[Enclosed is 10c for mailing and handling. 
Send Sample Color Chart and Portfolio 
of full-color Photogravures of WEATHER 
BEST Homes. 
Interested in Modernizing? — Send snap 
—~shot of old house and let us submit sketch 
to show possible improvement no 
obligation 
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Conant-Ball 

















Pine and maple set including 174354 -10 stool, 1801-4 chair, 323M 
mirror, 53235LS bedside table, 5235C 


STYIZ... 


distinction: It is in this simple Colonial en- 


authentic reproduction of historic furniture. 


by all leading furniture stores. . 


for illustrated booklet, “THROUGH 
COLONIAL DOORWAYS.” 


chest, 523 DT table, 323B bed. 


the conscious expression of 


piece of which is a new and 


Colonial Furniture is carried 


° Write us 











CONANT-BALL COMPANY 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 
78 Sudbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Ten YEARS OF New IpEas 


(Continued from page 238) 


along with the special types of 
glass that permit the passage of 
ultra-violet rays. One at least 
of the last can now be had at the 
price of ordinary glass, which re- 
moves any objection to having it 
in every window in the house. 

Wood lath is no longer the 
only base for plaster; but if in 
place of it the owner decides 
to use metal lath, he must be 
specific as to the kind and the 
weight, for some is plain, some is 
stiffened with ribs that act as 
furring strips, and some is com- 
bined with a heavy paper backing. 
There is also the possibility of 
plastering on stiff sheets of fibre- 
board or on corkboard; materials 
that in addition to being substi- 
tutes for lath serve the purpose of 
insulation. 


In Heat-Proofing 

Here is opened a possibility that 
ten years ago was nonexistent: 
the heat-proofing of a house for 
economy of fuel in the winter and 
the keeping out of summer heat, 
but more vitally for the elimina- 
tion of drafts, and, as a result, the 
maintaining of even temperatures 
throughout the house during the 
heating season. Heat-proofing 
calls for storm sash, metal weath- 
erstripping on all outside open- 
ings, and the insulation of roof 
and walls —that is, the incor- 
poration within these of a layer of 
material that will check the pass- 
age of heat and of heated air. 
Storm sash is a known quantity, 
while with efficient weatherstrip- 
ping the choice will be between 
several non-corrosive metals. With 
insulation the choice is wide in 
material, in form, and in position: 
animal, vegetable, or mineral; in 
flexible blankets, semi-flexible and 
stiff sheets, or loose; to be beneath 
the outer finish, within the stud 
and rafter spaces, and partly or 
completely filling them, or on the 
inside walls. Selection of material 
and of method will depend on the 
construction of the house, and 
will be affected by the protection 
that is desired, by price, and by 
other factors. That his interests 
may be best served, an owner can 
hardly reach a decision without a 
fair knowledge of the entire 
situation. 


In Uses for the Cellar 
The cellar of a house of ten and 
more years ago was strictly for 
practical needs; but the modern 
owner can make as good use of it 
as of any other part of the house. 
Through advanced methods of 


waterproofing a cellar can be tight 
and dry even with a swamp or 
running stream beneath, while 
condensation from the contact of 
damp air with chilled foundation 
walls can be prevented by linings 
of insulating materials. With a 
heating plant fired with gas or oil 
there is no source of dust, and as 
there will be but little change in 
the temperature of a cellar room, 
this part of a house can be used to 
good advantage as a taproom ora 
gameroom, a snuggery or a den, 
or a playroom where children can 
riot without disturbance to the 
rest of the household. 


In Flooring 


The only floorings that were | 


formerly to be considered were of 
wood, and in small variety. Wood 
is still in greatest use, with an in- 
crease in the kinds that are avail- 
able as well as in their treatment 
and finish. One advance is a 
process of impregnation through 
which wood, and especially oak, 
is rendered nearly immune to 
atmospheric changes; oak in wide 
planks, so greatly desired for cer- 
tain period designs, but unsatis- 
factory because of shrinkage, can 
now be laid with good assurance 
of permanence. By another proc- 
ess, blocks for patterned floors 
are laid in a cement that remains 


plastic, and through which a floor | 


gains a pleasant resilience. With 
improvements in grading, in sea- 


soning, ‘and in finish, wood floor- | 


ing has been generally bettered in 
appearance as well as in resistance 
to wear. In addition there are 
new floorings, linoleum, tile, and 
plastic materials, which are possi- 
ble candidates for almost any 
room in the house. 


In Paint 

The introduction of quick-dry- 
ing lacquer a few years ago has 
resulted in the speeding up of the 
drying and hardening of paints, 
enamels, and varnishes, the benefit 
to the owner being a saving of 
time that permits redecoration in 
hours rather than days. The 
length of life of paint, especially 
for exterior work, has also been 
extended through the use of a 
metallic first coat that protects 
against deterioration from light. 

While the selection of materials 
and the making of specifications 
call for far more effort on the part 
of the owner than formerly, he 
is immeasurably the gainer, and 
finds his compensation in a de- 
gree of comfort, convenience, and 
service never before possible. 
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THAT TAKES BLACK AND WHITE, 
KODACOLOR AND TELEPHOTO MOVIES 





(A Wenaleoful Hew Movie Came 


We ighs only 
3 Lbs. Il, oy 





fiterchangeable } ; 


It’s a matter of 
seconds to slip 
one lens off and 
another on the 
new Model K 
Ciné-Kodak. 
Takes /.3.5,f.1.9, 
and /.4.5 (long- 
focus) lenses. 






Pressing a handy 
button automati- 
cally reduces the 
speed from 16 
exposures per 
second (normal) 
to 8 per second. 
A big advantage 
in dull light. 





OU’LL call it marvelous... nothing 
less! This new Ciné-Kodak Model K 
is all you can ask any home movie camera 
to be... yet hardly larger than a novel. 


Two features of the new Model K give 

























it this wide range of use . . . interchange- 
ability of lenses, and half-speed operation 
at the press of a button. 


For ordinary use, the f.3.5 lens is com- 
pletely satisfactory. But instantly inter- 
changeable with the f3.5 is the faster, more 
versatile, f1.9 lens. The f.1.9 is required 
for Kodacolor, home movies in color. 


Still a third lens, fitting the Model K, is 
the 4.5 long-focus for telephoto effects. 








The half-speed feature gives each pic- 
ture a longer exposure, a great help in 
overcoming poor light. 


The capacity of the Model K is 100 
feet, though 50-foot reels may be used. 
Its spring motor is crank-wound. 


_ The Model K is richly finished in beau- 
tiful leathers —black, brown, blue and gray 
—and is sold in a combination carrying 
case with room for extra film, Ciné-Kodak 
Filter Outfit, and long-focus lens. Equip- 
ped with f1.9 lens, the camera weighs 
only 3 pounds, 1134 ounces. 





































The/.4.5 long- 
focus lens gives 
a telephoto ef- 
fect by enlarg- 
ing the image 
to three times 
the usual width 
and height. 


Model K with 
41.9 lens takes 
movies in full, 
natural color 
when used with 
Kodacolor Fil- 
ter and Koda- 
color Film. As 
easy to make as 
movies ia black 
and white. 


Your Ciné-Kodak dealer is now showing, 
in addition to the Model K, the new 
Model M Ciné-Kodak. Equipped with 
f.3.5 lens only. The lightest camera taking 
100 feet of 16 mm. film. It is finished in 
black only with carrying case to match. 
Model K with £3.5 lens is $110, with 
case... with f.1.9 lens, $150 with case. 
Long-focus lens for telephoto effect and 
Kodacolor Filter are sold as accessories 
Model M, with case, is priced at only $75. 
Complete outfits — Ciné-Kodak, Koda 
scope Projector, and Screen — as low as 


$143. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester,N.Y. 


ine Kedah 


MODEL K 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





























_ A SUGGESTION IN| 
~~ SANITAS FOR THAT} 
COLONIAL ROOM 


This dainty semi-Colonial Brocade pattern lends 


| 
| 











itself admirably to bedroom, living room or hall 
where choice Colonial pieces or even reproduc. 


tions are part of the picture. 


Combining the decorative virtues of Colonial 
and modern design, Sanitas adds its own features 
such as waterproof surface, non-fading colors and 


strong cloth back that discourages wall cracks. 


There are one hundred and forty Sanitas styles 
from which to choose—modern and period designs 


for every room in the house, and a group of 





charmingly delicate plain tints in dull finish. 


Sanitas, now in its twenty-fifth year, is sold by 
leading dealers and decorators. Protect yourself 
by looking for the Sanitas trademark on the back 


of each roll. It is not Sanitas unless so stamped. 


The Standard Textile Products Company 
320 Broadway Dept. 30 New York 








WRITE FOR 


YOUR COPY 
let us send you 


samples anda 


pie MODERN 


guide to good 


wal decsorchons WALL COVERING 


Ask your dealer to show you the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Sanitas Sample Book 
containing the complete line of styles 


for every room in the house 
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PictuREs IN DECORATION 


(Continued from page 229) 


priced at fifty dollars complete 
with frame, while the Persian- 
miniature reproduction and _ its 
frame represent an outlay of less 
than five dollars. 


APANESE prints are also de- 

lightfully decorative; there is a 
wide variety of subjects from 
which to choose, and they are 
very colorful. As one becomes 
increasingly acquainted with 
them, they develop into sources 
of never-ending joy and satis- 
faction. 

The ‘Lady in Yellow,’ a Holbein 
reproduction, has great delicacy 
of line, close tone relationships, 
and subtle color. It is very beau- 
tifully framed in gray wood with 
a delicate line of gilt along the 
inner edge and a warm tan mat 
finished with another narrow line 
of gilt next the picture. The whole 
effect is one of delicacy and 
warmth of tone. 

To bring out the subtle beauty 
of this picture, it must be hung in 
relation to such things as have 
the same feeling of lightness, or 
it will lose its delicacy and become 
quite faded and éommonplace. 

In the illustration the back- 
ground is a modern wallpaper that 
is most delicate in its tone rela- 
tionships — gray and tan with 
small accents of the same warm 
orange that appears in the sleeves 
of the lady in the portrait. The 
furniture in this setting is eight- 
eenth-century pine brought down 
to the natural finish and waxed. 
It has the warm pine tone and the 
interest of the grain, as well as the 
refinement of the lines of eight- 
eenth-century pieces. We usually 
think of pine furniture as being 
crude in form, but some of the 
more discriminating decorators 
are bringing the eighteenth-cen- 
tury pieces down to the natural 
wood when they want the rich 
tones in light values, and it is 
most restful in its effect. 

In the selection of a portrait, 
one should consider the person- 
ality of the subject as well as the 
design value and coloring of the 
picture. ‘Lady Betty Compton’ 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for exam- 
ple, will be a delightfully gracious, 
although silent, hostess when 
hung over a Sheraton buffet, and 
will add grace and charm to a 
room of refined and reserved 
delicacy, yet would be entirely 
appropriate in a very early 
American setting. It is a good 
test of a choice of a portrait to 
consider whether the subject 
would be at home as host or 
hostess. 

This print is a Hanfstingel 
reproduction mounted and shel- 
lacked so that it has a finish 


simulating that of an oil painting 
and needs no glass to protect it, 
thus doing away with the un- 
pleasant glare, or reflection, that 
one often gets in a glass-covered 
picture. The framing is dull gold. 

Lady Betty has the delightful 
charm of so many of the beautiful 
women of the eighteenth century 
and a smartness that withstands 
the changes of fashion and is 
never made grotesque by changing 
fads. She is particularly at home 
in this dining-room, where the 
cool color of her blue dress is in 
delightful harmony with the dis- 
tinction of the pale green walls. 

Classical Sheffield candlesticks 
with tapering creamy-white can- 
dles flank her on either side, and 
the scalloped glass bowl between 
holds iris and yellow and pink tea 
roses that do homage to her 
feminine charm. 


HIS reproduction by Terborch 

isa Medici print treated in the 
same manner as the ‘Lady Betty.’ 
It is framed in a dark frame of 
rather rough texture edged with 
a narrow red line that repeats the 
rich coloring in the picture. 

Terborch was one of the genre 
painters in Holland, who painted 
small canvases of the domestic 
scenes about them. They are very 
livable pictures that fit well into 
simple homes, since they were 
painted for the modest homes of 
the Dutch burgher rather than for 
the spacious walls of palaces. They 
radiate the warm, rich colors that 
add such a pleasing design to wall 
treatment, have great depth in 
their light and dark, and the sub- 
jects are so calm and friendly as 
to make excellent constant com- 
panions. 

Pieter de Hooch is another 
painter whose sunny domestic 
scenes blend beautifully with 
Early American interiors. 

This picture is in most har- 
monious relation to a wallpaper 
having small red flowers, on a 
creamy embossed ground. The 
ladder-back chair and small tavern 
table are maple reproductions, and 
the smoking set consists of a 
small china cup for the cigarettes, 
a blue and white cup plate for an 
ash tray, and a small shell snuff- 
box for the matches — all con- 
veniently assembled on a pewter 
plate. 

Although the little girl repre- 
sented in this picture is of another 
country, one feels that she is quite 
at home in an Early American or 
French Provincial setting, and 
might easily step down from the 
walls and be quite in harmony 
with the quaint simplicity of the 
furnishings. 

The Persian miniature  sug- 
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Thieves hate the 
very sight of this 
name . . 






GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 


P. & F. CORBIN SS" NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S.A. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of the world’s most complete line of builders’ hardware 









THE HOUSE 















Whether You Wish to Save Money When Beautifying 
Your Own Home, or Whether You Wish to Enter the 
Profession of Interior Decoration, You Will Find Our 
New Complete Home Study Course the Solution 

























HOUSANDS of home builders and 

beauty lovers purchased our famous 
Home Study Course in Period Interior 
Decoration. Other thousands have used 
and praised our separate course in Mod- 
ernistic Interior Decoration. These two 
Courses have been acknowledged leaders 
in their respective fields. 


NOW —we have combined these two 
Courses — making of them the one abso- 
lutely complete Home Study Course in 
Interior Decoration of its kind in existence. 
Every possible angle of this fascinating 
profession is covered in a simple under- 
standable way. By applying the facts and 
principles learned from it, you can save 


ere 
Address 
6, es 








ARTS & DECORATION Home Study Course 8 %°30 
Suite 1101, 578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me FREE a copy of illustrated Brochure about your inter- 
esting Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


hundreds of dollars when refurnishing | 
and beautifying your own home or those | 
of friends. Or it will open the door to a | 
charming and profitable profession that 
offers unlimited opportunities to ener- 
getic women. 


Remember — this is the only complete 
course of the kind. Whether you want to 
know about Adam furniture or Modern- 
istic design wall paper, it will give you 
the answer. It is a treasure chest of ideas 
for every home builder and home lover, 
dating from the Rennaissance of the 15th 
Century right down to present day Mod- 
ernistic. Write for free illustrated bro- 
chure giving full details. 
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TILESTONES 





Give color, beauty and form to 
terraces, porch, sunroom and 
Tilestones — the latest development of one 
who has pioneered in the field of architectural 
ceramics. Beautiful, enduring—each Tilestone 
isa work of art in itself. Like the finest pottery, 
Tilestones are kiln-burnt—the colors are 

cmanent and unfading. Easily and quickly 
aid, either in cement or directly on the earth. 


Illustrated Folder Free 
Tilestones are made in 6x6, 6x12 and 12x12 
sizes, assuring wide variety of designs and pat- 
terns in laying. Here is new uty for home 
and garden at modest cost. Send today for 
beautiful photographic reproductions of Tile- 
stones and complete descriptive information. 
If you are planning to build, show this adver- 
tisement to your architect. 


The Peebles Roofing Tile Company 
Dept. HB-9 PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
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Race made in exactly 
the same kindofcherry 
wood moulds that Jeffer- 





= son used in making the ‘ 
me brick for Monticello. 4 
= This man is holding one. 

= Mould-making givesthem 
= their rounded edges and 
= interesting off-shapeness. 
* As for colors—well you 
“ can't describe colors that 
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A Blend of Iridescent Beauty 
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Honest to Goodness 
= Mould-Made Old Virginia Brick 


Old Virginia Brick Co., Salem, Virginia 








: 
With limited spare | 
time Mrs. Finley of 
New Jersey made 


by Mrs. Thomas Finley $643.43 last fall. 
Mrs. Cunningham 


LA ST FA L L ! of lowa averaged 


$63.78 weekly in her spare time. You too can make 
extra money in spare time by showing your friends 
and acquaintances America’s finest and most complete 
line of popular priced Xmas cards. Experience unneces- 
sary. Eight out of ten people you know will buy Xmas 
cards soon. Write for full particulars and free samples 
and secure these orders yourself. We pay highest com- 
missions; also prizes and bonuses in addition. Weekly 


pay. 

Artistic Publi: . 
~*~ ishing Ce 

323W.Randolph.Chicaco 


$643*3 Earned 








THE MOST POPULAR 
LINE OF XMAS CARDS 
IN AMERICA! 














‘Protectors for Slipper Heels | 
For the woman who } 
drives. Complete pro- 
tection. Ask the wo- 
man who uses them. 
One of hundreds of 
equally interesting 
Pohlison Gifts. 
Catalog. 
Postpaid $1.00 
POHLSON 
Est. 1895 Dept. 40 
Pawtucket, R. I. 








A fresh appraisal of an 
ever fascinating enigma 
THE JAPANESE MYSTERY 
By Ellery Sedgwick 


in the September Atlantic Monthly 
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look to be born 150 years 
ago, but they are there in 
these Jefferson brick we 
so luckily found out the 
secret of making. 


For lovely time -toned, 
age-old effects in fire- 
places, garden walls, walks, 
and entire homes, there is 
nothing at all like them. 
Send for circular. 
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PicturEs IN DECORATION 
(Continued from page 285) 


gests a different atmosphere. 
This reproduction of a Persian 
miniature is one of a series of color 
prints made in Vienna for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
exemplifies how much better it is 
to have a reproduction of a really 
fine thing than a poor original. 
As even an inferior Persian minia- 
ture is quite expensive, this op- 
portunity of securing very fine 
reproductions of the most distin- 
guished miniatures in the posses- 
sion of the Metropolitan Museum, 
at exceedingly moderate prices, 
will be welcomed by all art lovers. 

Aside from this series of Near 
Eastern miniatures, there are 
others representative of Italian, 
American, Dutch, and Flemish 
paintings, as well as Near Eastern 
textiles, tapestries, ceramics, and 
Egyptian faience, all of which are 
suitable for framing for wall 
decoration. 

A narrow, dull gold frame has 
been used in the framing of this 
picture — a frame as narrow as a 
passe partout finish, but with 
more strength. In the illustration 
it is hung in a small room papered 
with Japanese silver paper having 
a delicate tracery design in orange, 
like a gossamer network, over 


the silver. 

The little cabinet underneath is 
black, lacquered in gold, the bam- 
boo chair is an English piece in 


‘Lapy Brtry Compron,’ by Reynolds, 


yellow lacquer, and the lamp base 
is composed of two little green 
love birds. The whole setting has 
delicacy of line, and the coloring 
and finish are jewel-like in effect. 

The Japanese panel is painted 
in colors on a gold-leaf ground 
and framed with a delicate Chi- 
nese brocade as a mat and a narrow 
red lacquer frame. It is a modern 
painting inspired by the Kano 
School, which flourished in the 
sixteenth century and specialized 
in flower decoration. 

The line of the composition js 
quite plastic and modeled in its 
feeling and harmonizes most de- 
lightfully with the rich, but re- 
strained, lines of the old Queen 
Anne desk and chair beneath it. 
In the desk appointments, the 
same grace of line is expressed in 
the old ivory carved figure that 
forms the base of the lamp, as 
well as in the golden brocade shade 
topped with an amber finial and 
the leaf-shaped porcelain holder 
that supports the branches of 
Chinese evergreen, which in turn 
repeats the plastic lines expressed 
in the painting. 

The walls of this room are 
covered with grass cloth in a 
grayed golden color, which not 
only is very mellow and restful in 
combination with the old walnut 
furniture, but a most effective 
background for the picture. 





is charming hung over 4 


Sheraton buffet. This reproduction is mounted and shellacked and thus 
needs no glass for protection. Picture by courtesy of F. Denks, Inc.; 
buffet by Kensington Company; candlesticks by Alice Gwynne 
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Georgian Elegance 
1s Truly Expressed in Orinoka Draperies 
of Rich Brocade... Guaranteed Colorfast 


Mount VERNON’s broad lawns roll to the Potomac 
still, and Monticello crests its “little mountain.” . . 

In these and many other famous Eighteenth Century 
houses we have a faithful picture of a romantic and 
a decorative age. It is not surprising, then, that the 
Georgian style in architecture has become the most 


popular in America today! 


But the complete beauty of the Georgian or 
Colonial interior depends on more than paneled walls 
and classical detail . . . much more. Hangings and 
upholstery, too, must reflect this spirit of cultured 
elegance. And Orinoka gives you fabrics in charm- 
ing harmony. The wide, deep windows of the draw- 
ing-room may be curtained with rich brocade which 
will fall to the floor in stately “organ-pipe” folds. 
Graceful Queen Anne chairs will take an Eliza- 
bethan damask, patterned attractively with birds and 
branches, or antique velour in a soft, old shade. Case- 


ment curtains may be of the sheerest Raylawn gauze. 


It is reassuring to know, as you plan your decora- 
tions, that Orinoka colors are enduring. However 
subtle or brilliant the tints, they will keep their orig- 
inal depth. Your carefully considered color values 
will be permanent, for these materials are woven of 
hand-dyed threads, treated by a special process. They 
cannot fade. And every purchase of Orinoka Color- 
fast Fabrics is protected by the guarantee which you 
will find attached to every bolt. The Orinoka Mills, 
183 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





An Eighteenth Century Georgian room shown in the 1930 Orinoka booklet 


Orinoka Colorfast Draperies are Guaranteed at \ 
Sun and Tubfast i ee ; 
3 2 pes R Send 20 cents for a Full-color Booklet of New Interiors 
Back of every yard of Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics you buy stand ows core : . ai tho 
The Orinoka Mills with this assurance: ‘These goods are AND sow’ \ Hope Harvey, well-known authority on interior decoration, has 
guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If the color changes from ex- Ane , \ planned twelve rooms in correct period styles in the 1930 Orinoka 


booklet. Appropriate materials for hangings and upholstery are 
reproduced in color. If you would like a copy of the booklet, en- 
close 20 cents (in coin) with the coupon. 


posure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby 
authorized to replace with new goods or refund the purchase 
price.” Look for the guarantee tag on every bolt. 


® } 8 ~{ THE ORINOKA MILLS 
183 Madison Avenue, New York City 
GENTLEMEN: I should like a copy of the 1930 Orinoka 
booklet, “Draperies and Color Harmony.” I am _ enclosing 
20 cents in coin. 


Name = 6 = 
DRAPERIES ... COLORS GUARANTEED Street a 
SUN AND TUBFAST City See 
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(Build Your Own Home »y 
« 





MODERN HOMES 
World's Lowest Prices! 


Save $500 to $2000 at our amazing new prices. 
We furnish Plan-Cut materials, plans, with build- 
ing instructions. Choose from 100 sturdy homes. 
Brick, stucco, or wood. No extras! Save 4 labor 
cost—18% waste. Send free coupon. 


Modern Garages 


Easy to build with our Plan-Cut 
















os up materials. Saves you one-third. 
‘{ Poultry Houses 






Design shows 


*56 UP No Got size, 20 x 20 $152. 


Planned for sunshine, warmth, ventilation. Easy 
to build. Plan-Cut. 


Get our free estimate. Mill prices. Quick service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 








CGT Ti tine 


Lumber, windows, doors, floor- 
ing, roofing, paints, cabinets, 
screens, hardware, etc. Write. 










If you plan to build, repair or re- 
model, be sure to get our book of 
100 homes and 5000 building material bargains. 


 Gordon-Van Tine | 


World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
1504 Case Street, Dav enport, Iowa 


- 

Check: 0 Homes ( Garages ( Poultry Houses t 
DO Building Material © Estimates 1 
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Clothes Gowtls 


Have you ever wished for compact garment 
cases, such as department stores use — in- 
stead of crowded old-fashioned clothes closets 
with their make-shift rods and rows of hooks? 


Why wish? You can economically modernize 
your closets in a few minutes by installing 
K-V Clothes Closet Fixtures, the extension 
garment carriers that double the capacity of 
small closets and keep garments in perfect 
order. Finished in nickel. Lastingly durable. 
Will fit all clothes closets. Made in lengths 
from 12 to 60 inches. Easily installed. 


Send for our booklet, “‘The Clothes Closet 
and the Housewife’, describing the K-V 
Clothes Closet Fixture, K-V Shoe Racks, 
Wall Brackets and other K-V Clothes Closet 
Conveniences. Write. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG.CO. 
1640 Muskegon Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cloth Erosebixtur™ 
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BEAUTIFUL 





An Honest-To-GoopNEss PLAYROOM 
(Continued from page 241) 


equipment may be hung from the 
edge of the balcony. It should be 
arranged so that it may be drawn 
up out of the way when not in use. 
A basket-ball basket will give them 
a chance to practise for future 
championships. 

The walls are of sand-finished 
plaster, the beams and woodwork 
are of dark oak finish, and the 
hardware of iron painted scarlet. 
Instead of curtains, scarlet Vene- 
tian blinds are used. They give a 
warm glow and help keep the 
businesslike, workshop atmosphere 
a room of this kind should have. 
No pictures are shown, no frescoes 
or stenciled designs. The writer 
believes that it is the grown-ups 
in the family who get the greatest 
pleasure out of most esthetic ef- 
fects planned for children. Chil- 
dren’s tastes are undeveloped and 
they tire quickly of the same pic- 
tures when these are constantly 
before them. For that reason the 
only decoration in this room is of 


a usable nature. Maps — large, 
accurate ones with clear type 
that may be read from the floor 
— are hung on each side of the 
large window. The cupboards are 
painted scarlet and on one the 
alphabet is lettered with well- 
designed architectural lettering; 
on the other the figures from one 
to ten are painted in yellow. 

It must be remembered that a 
playroom is for as highly special- 
ized use as a kitchen or a laundry, 
and it must be designed and 
equipped with a thorough under- 
standing of its purpose. Unfortu- 
nately most parents are slow to 
consider playrooms solely from 
this point of view and reluctant to 
give up the idea of having an at- 
tractive and perhaps ‘cute’ room 
that is charming to look at but not 
adapted to a child’s needs. For 
this reason it is a good plan to 
have someone experienced in child 
training codperate with the archi- 
tect in planning the playroom. 











PERIOD 


ROOMS 


M. A. LAWSON 


ERIOD rooms. How care- 
fully we arrange them, down to 
the last detail, and good they 
often are, from the esthetic point 
of view, but somehow they do not 
look quite as convincing as we 
had expected. Can it be there is 
some jarring note here? No. 
But the fact remains that our 
lovely ‘period rooms,’ as we 
make them, are as modern a 
product, no matter what their 
period, as blimps or Station WJZ. 
The argument will be that they 
are faithful copies of the rooms of 
our ancestors. | think not. Faith- 
ful copies of the rooms we thought 
our ancestors had; but we have 
left out something, something 
human, natural, which makes the 
subtle difference between their 
rooms, in which they lived out 
their lives, and ours — furnished, 
ves, and finished, overnight. 
Growth — growth and suitability. 
Our rooms are finished too soon, 
and with too little regard to 
ourselves. 

Yet as long as our miraculous 
modern age cannot give us any- 
thing so intrinsically beautiful, 
why not have these lovely old 
things? By all means have them. 
They are your rightful heritage. 
But that very word ‘heritage’ 
implies the antithesis of ‘period.’ 
It makes us a link in a chain, and 
adding a link to a chain does n’t 
spoil the chain. 

Captain Ezra ——, no matter 
his name, sailing forth in pursuit of 
Moby Dick, had a good voyage; 
and he brought home, to mingle 


with the pine and maple a mahog- 
any card table inlaid with Tudor 
roses in fine satinwood. And an 
ivory goddess from China and, 
perhaps, a pink shell from that 
white beach on the Gold Coast. 
He did not think of period rooms. 
Or incongruity. He put the ivory 
goddess on the pine desk, because 
he liked to look at her. And the 
big shell on the hearthstone. He 
liked that, too. It reminded him 
of things — blue seas and white 
sand, sun on the sails of a 
ship. It was his; a symbol and a 
diary. 

The stranger standing in that 
room would not have to be told a 
great deal about Captain Ezra. 
It was all there. The hard early 
years, the long voyages, the 
growing prosperity. How little 
that stranger could tell about us 
or our lives, standing in this room 
of ours. 

So let us get over our fear — 
assimilate, combine, grow a bit. 
If things of different centuries are 
really good, if they are of our own 
personal choice, they will mingle, 
in mysterious harmony. Growth 
— links in a chain. 

So let us keep the best of our 
heritage, choose, sincerely and 
without fear, the best of our 
present. Our opportunities are 
infinite; our responsibility great. 
Let us try to deserve the gratitude 
of our descendants, for the pres- 
ervation of our mutual heritage, 
and for our good taste in our own 
time, which is to be their inheri- 
tance from us. 
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cAnother absorbing novel 
of the 
Grie Ganal country 
by the author of 


“Rome Haul” 


TH 
BIG | 
BARN 


by 
“Walter D. Edmonds 


HE scene of this novel | 
is the canal valleys of | 








New York, eighty years 
ago. Old Ralph Wilder, with 
his great heft and strength, 
with his thousands of acres 
of timber and meadow land 
and with the mortgages of 
half of his neighbors in his 
pocket, is a mighty power 
throughout the countryside. 

He would bring the Erie 
Canal within reach of his 
farms, he would hold a stag 
captive in his back yard, he 
would build the biggest 
barn ever seen in the East 








—and all these things he 
did. If he could not pass on 
to his children the strength 
that was his, at least he 
could use it to fight their 
battles. As the big barn is 
built so is the family under- 
mined by the hostility of 
two brothers loving the 
same girl, and the passion 
which threatens the home. 

To tell more of the story 
is to cheat the reader. It isa 
striking story of a father 
and his sons, of domination 
and young love, of violence 
tempered by suffering. 
Again Mr. Edmonds dis- 
plays that close understand- 








ing of country people, that 
humor, that picturesque | 
grasp of idiom and idiosyn- 
crasy which so distinguished 
his novel, “Rome Haul.” 


cAn Atlantic Book 
Ready September 5 


$2.00 aT ALL BooksTORES 


PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
—— 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. Atwater 
Ardmore, Pa. 





cience 
makes the difference It is the extra margin of service, of skill, of re- 


search and applied science that Bartlett clients 
N the B artle tt Way quickly recognize and appreciate when they engage 
us for the first time. This added balance of safety, 
while not immediately obvious, becomes increas- 
ingly apparent with the steady improvement in 
health and beauty of your trees. Such results are 
not haphazard, but due to methods guided by the 
findings of the famous Bartlett Tree Research Labo- 
ratories. Yet Bartlett charges are no higher. For 


consultation as to a program for your trees, address 





the home office or the branch office nearest you. 


JheF. AABBARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston Pittsfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Danbury, Conn. Orange, N. J. 
White Plains Westbury, L. I. Wilmington, Del. 
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“Our new neighbors are the nicest people” ||, 
































oy Perea: wane that you visit. If you plan to build or remodel, ) 
was planned so care- a talk with your architect will confirm on 
fully is really open—you your high opinion—and your plumbing a 
realize as never before the contractor’s figure will show the good sense “a 
significance of all its refine- : of an all-Kohler installation. Meanwhile, = 
ments. Pleasant people drop " write for free Booklet B-9, which has a ' 
in to welcome the new- a number of attractive groupings and various 
comers, and go home to dis- n° bright ideas on home plumbing. . . . Kohler 7 
cuss them. Your tastes and ¢ . Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. for 
living habits are local news ei Sete Branches in the oe 
of first importance. Bs eras | principal cities. 
Quality tells—quality : | Look for the Kob- 
shown not so much by the oo et. é ler mark on every 









coat you wear and thecaryou fixture and fitting, 
drive, the things the grocer’s : “ THE 
boy can see, but in the more 603 4 
intimate evidences of train- 
ing and insight. In the vital A complete Kohler bathroom with fixtures in the Tuscan shade . . . Viceroy 

bath with Octachrome four-valve shower, STANDISH lavatory with Octachrome 
corners of the home that ex- combination fitting, RocKBOURNE closet with Conant Hygienic seat. —_— 
pose your whole philosophy. Al 


No room in the house is more expressive _ through, to the inner details of water 
than the bathroom. This truth has always flow, to all the hidden particulars 
inspired Kohler craftsmen. Kohler baths that mean so much in efficiency, 
and lavatories and closets are graceful in safety, permanence. 

















form, pleasing in color, flawless in finish. Many of the big advances in fix- 
Their masterpiece quality goes straight tures and fittings were made by the ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 
Kohler Co. Color in the bathroom was ] Kohler designs are decorative, purposeful, 
a Kohler development. So were the one- paenenarng J 
piece built-in bath, the one-piece lava- 2 Enamel—fused with an everlasting bond... 
tory, the electric dish-washer sink, the keeps its smooth, glistening surface. “A y 
f ( 
Duostrainer for kitchen sinks, and 3 Vitreous china—armored with a flat, lustrous, whicl 
other innovations of equal importance. lasting glaze. New 
An ali:Kotler balwoom 4 econ eageed are soft, livable pastels. The “The 
: white is a perfect white. ake 
. .. without extra expense 5 Metal fittings match the fixtures in style, a: 
Kohler fixtures, in color, with Kohler character and quality. ay 
d _ fittings to complete their beauty and = 6 Made of finest materials . . . show crafts “A 
-_ mers > _... " usefulness add little to the price you manship and care. — 
jdad sake on toned ok ede apa mixing might have paid for ordinary design 7 Bile year's Koller products are aut RT omg 
containers for utensils and waste. . y new ideas in plumbing. Eveni 
and temporary service. Whether you : ; ent 
8 Kohler quality extends to kitchen and laundry. MA 
plan a $500 bathroom or a $5000 one, 5 Ad 
hl lit oth t 9 Kohler quality costs no more... and saves — 
Kohler quality costs the same to own inntardatec. ~ 
and: ime money later on. 10 Handled and installed by qualified plumbers. Satur 
; You will find Kohler bathroom and 1] Backed by an entire community... beautiful 
kitchen fixtures in the finest new homes Kohler Village. a 
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PLANT Now! 


for 1931 


Are you aware that September, 
October and November are three of 
the finest months of the year for plant- 
ing deciduous trees and flowering 
shrubs? 


Our large variety of this material 
enables us to furnish both common and 
many rare shrubs in small as well as 
good-sized stock. 


Whatever your requirements may 
be for hardy well-grown plant material, 
permit us to give them our careful 
attention. 


We have hundreds of varieties ready 
for immediate shipment. Your request 
will bring you our catalogue and com- 
plete information as to the stock we 
offer. Write now. 





603 Adams St., North Abington, Mass. 











15 SHRUBS FOR THE HEDGE 
(Continued from page 268) 





IN THE Middle Atlantic States 











THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 














A Leading Best Seller! 


THE 
ADAMS 
FAMILY 


JAMES TRUSLOW 
ADAMS 


“A volume of absorbing interest, 
which is inspirational in the best 
sense.” — Allen Sinclair Will in 
New York Times Book Review. 


“The first original American 
work I have read in many moons 
».. a fine, well-balanced study.” 
— Harry Hansen in The New 
York World. 

“A biography of marked dis- 
tinction... which matches the 
gtandeur of its subject.”” — Wil- 
liam Soskin in The New York 
Evening Post. 

“A brilliant book. ‘Adams’s 
Adamses’ will continue to stand 
alone as a notable achievement.” 
— M. A. DeWolfe Howe in 
Saturday Review of . Literature. 


78th THOUSAND 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


published by 
Little, Brown & Company 
With 12 illustrations 
$4.00 at all Booksellers 





Foliage is deep green throughout the year, the leaves being oval and slightly pointed. 
It makes more rapid growth (four to six inches in a season) than some of the other 
types. A valuable hedge plant, as it will withstand severe shearing. 


Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 
[Truedwarf Box. 6'-12'| 

One of the most handsome plants known to cultivation, and in beauty of form and rich 
quality of foliage unsurpassed by any other variety of boxwood. Extremely compact, it 
stands clipping well and may be kept at any desired height. When left unsheared it 
reaches a height of from ten to twelve feet with an almost equal spread. Slow-growing, 
with only one or two inches of new growth in a season. The foliage is a deep, very glossy 
green and retains its fresh appearance throughout the year. This is the variety of box- 
wood which attained such perfection in our Colonial gardens. 


Chamaecyparis obtusa nana 

[Dwarf Hinoki Cypress. 7'-8’] 
A slow-growing, dwarf evergreen that makes an unusually fine hedge of very dense 
texture. May be kept low by occasional shearing. For a low, close-growing evergreen 
hedge, unequaled in beauty of form and in fine quality. 


Ilex crenata 

[Fapanese Holly. 8'-10'| 
This makes an unusual and exceedingly attractive hedge. The foliage is evergreen with 
very dark, slightly glossy and narrow and somewhat pointed leaves. Flowers not 
conspicuous, but the round blue-black berries are very decorative. Thrives in sun or 
partial shade. May be left to follow its natural branching habit of growth or may be 
sheared to any desired form. 


Ligustrum lucidum 

[Glossy Privet. Up to 20'| 
Of spreading growth with handsome evergreen foliage and white flowers in August and 
September in long clusters. Hardy in the latitude of Philadelphia and southward, it is one 
of the most desirable of all the privets. 


Ligustrum ovalifolium 
[California Privet. ro’'—15'| 

One of the most popular of all hedge plants. It is hardy, a vigorous grower, will withstand 
amazing neglect, will thrive in poor soil, will endure city conditions extremely well, and 
is practically free from insect pests and diseases. The leaves are a dark glossy green and 
last well into December. It lacks the quality and refinement of many of our other shrubs, 
but may be used successfully where other shrubs would fail to thrive. It will stand very 
close shearing and may be kept at any desired height. If left unclipped it will eventually 
reach a height of twelve to fifteen feet. When closely sheared it never blooms. The 
flowers are a yellowish white in color and have a strong and very unpleasant odor. 


Rosa rugosa 

[Rugosa Rose. 6'-10'| 
A hardy species particularly well adapted for wind-swept areas and seashore. The leaves 
are rough and leathery and make a fairly dense screen. There are numerous varieties 
bearing white, pink, deep rose, and yellow flowers, both single and double in form. The 
large, brilliant red fruits are very decorative and last well into the winter. Not troubled 
by any of the usual rose pests. 


Taxus baccata repandens 
[Spreading English Yew. 2}'-3'] 
As a dwarf evergreen hedge it is very choice. Needle-like foliage of a good clear green. 


Taxus cuspidata 

[Fapanese Yew. 14'-15'] 
Slow-growing and tolerant of partial shade, it endures city conditions well and makes a 
fine evergreen hedge. Upright and rather bushy in habit of growth, with clear, rich green 
foliage. In the autumn its bright red berries which are borne in profusion on mature 
plants are pleasantly contrasted against the deep green of the leaves. 


Viburnum opulus nanum 

[European Cranberrybush. 12!'-15"| 
An unusual shrub particularly well adapted for a low hedge, as it seldom reaches a height 
of more than fifteen inches. Of compact, dense growth, not requiring shearing. It never 
flowers. The leaves are rather large, somewhat coarse, and turn a brilliant scarlet in the 
autumn, 





IN THE Northeastern States 














— 


yet impassable as a barrier. Any soil, except in shade. Very easy to grow, yet it is the 
principal home of all scale insects and must have heavy sprays of oil or lime sulphur 
every winter. 


Deutzia lemoinei 

[Lemoine Deutzia. 3'-6'| 
Making a wall of white in May, similar to Vanhoutte spirea but of more erect spray. It 
is the best deutzia for planting in rows and outranks the dwarf mockoranges or honey- 
suckles. Must have sun, otherwise no special requirements. Not expensive, as cuttings 


take root readily. 


Euonymus radicans 

[W intercreeper| 
Although a clinging vine, it will grow as a shrub or may be attached to a wire fence or 
stone or stucco wall, which it will soon conceal. Truly evergreen (Continued on page 296) 
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EXTRUDED 
Aluminum 


SCREENS 





Your Guests 


Meet Your Screens 
Before They Meet 
Your Table Silver 


bow why are not distinc- 
tion and beauty as imper- 
ative for your screens as for 
yourtableappointments? Your 
guests first see your silver, glass 
and china, when they sit down 
to dinner; your screens greet 
them on the doorstep. 

Orange Screens, framed in 
imperishable, beautiful alumi- 
num, are as unmistakably in- 
dicative of attention to the 
niceties of home equipment, 
as are your draperies, furniture 
and table ware. The natural 
platinum-like finish of the 
aluminum harmonizes admi- 
tably with other colors; or you 
may have them in any color 
you like. 

Orange Extruded Alumi- 
num Screens will be new 
when your house is old. Partly 
because of the material; partly 
because of the way we make 
Orange Screens. Mail coupon 
today. 
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ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


MORE ABOUT THE [Last month | men- 
PERENNIAL tioned fall work in the 
CARBEN perennial garden, and 
gave some advice about 
soil preparation. Sometimes we cannot afford 
this expensive de /uxe method, in which case 
this procedure may be followed. First take 
out all the phlox which show some remnants 
of color. Discard the undesirable, and place 
the rest on the grass in the shade until you 
have lifted the iris, previously marked as to 
color. This will leave some holesin the garden. 
New soil and bone meal may be introduced, 
and the remaining plants thinned and tidied. 
Now vou are ready for the artistic part. Reset 
only such peonies as must be moved to secure 
a balanced distribution, putting the large 
clumps into their permanent places and water- 
ing at once. Divide the iris to from one to 
three eves, breaking off the oldest corms and 
trimming both tops and feeding roots. Plant 
very shallew. There will be much surplus. 
Distribute in clumps of from five to ten, the 
plants eight inches apart. Phlox may be 
chopped or pulled apart to one eve (if very 
choice) or to clumps of about five eves. Group 
this in balanced masses of from five to twelve 
plants, fifteen inches apart. You now have 
the nucleus of a well-balanced flower plan 
and may add such flowers as will round out 
your list for succession, using your favorite 
color scheme and improvising delectable 
combinations. Whether working out of doors 
or on paper the process of making a perennial 
plan is the same. Next month | shall discuss 
the interplanting of bulbs. 








FALL PLANTING 
OF PERENNIALS 


A word of warning about 
the fall planting of peren- 
nials. If the weather is 
very hot, delay the work well into October, 
or the new plants may spoil in transportation 
and the others die after moving. Growing 
weather is cool and moist. Do not wait until 
the ground freezes at night, however. 





e e @ Po not, asa rule, move fall-blooming 
plants in the fall, unless with a large ball of 
earth. Asters divided then often die, and it 
is just about fatal to anemones and chrysan- 
themums. On the other hand, fall is the best 











PLant MATERIAL re- 


ferred to in the text can for the most part be 


obtained from the nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear on these pages. For sources of 
those plants not generally carried write to the 
Readers’ Service Department, House Beauti- 
ful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, and enclose a 


stamped self-addressed envelope. 


—— es 


time for moving Oriental poppies, peonies, 
and plants which start early in spring. It is 
safest to move now such tough individuals as 
Hemerocallis, Hostas, Siberian iris, Veroni- 
cas, leaving the more delicate soft-stemmed 
plants like Arabis until spring. 


e @ @ Soon one may pot hyacinths for 
Christmas bloom, allowing ten weeks in the 
dark and about three more after bringing into 
the light. Growth may be hastened by water- 
ing with fairly hot water. 


@ ee Narcissus, the growers tell us, must 
be planted as soon as received, but tulips 
must not go in too early or they will start to 
grow. Of a quantity of Leucojum vernum 
(spring snowflake), some which were planted 
shallow and not mulched grew three inches 
in September, then winterkilled, while others 
of the same lot, planted six inches deep and 
mulched heavily with peat moss, came 
through perfectly. 





MAKE NOTES NOW OF 
AUTUMN COLOR 


Now we should take 
notes of the best 








color effects of early 
autumn for future planting. First to turn 
are the swamp red maples. They glow from 
the swamps like torches of flame. The leaves 


[ 290 ] 


quickly fall, however, so that next time we 
pass that way we see but their leafless twigs, 

A small tree (20’) often planted for its 
brilliant red foliage is the Amur maple (Acer 
ginnala). \t is much more hardy than the 
Japanese variety. 

When | see the flushed pink of the winged 
Euonymus alatus | resolve never to omit it 
from any of my plantings. It should have 
room to develop as a shapely shrub (10’), but 
there is a new dwarf variety (E. alatus 
compacta). 

1 adore the pink pendent fruits of the 
Euonymus americanus, a slender shrub (8’) 
which often is unobserved in the earlier part 
of the season, until suddenly the fruits appear. 


@ ee Another conspicuously _ beautiful 
fruit, hanging in large transparent glowing 
clusters in the autumn sunshine, is that of the 
European cranberrybush, Viburnum opulus 
(10’), none the less to be admired because it 
makes excellent jelly. 

Another early fruit is that of the snow- 
berry (Svmphoricarpos), contrasting delight- 
fully with the heavy clusters of the black- 
fruited privet which is often covered with a 
soft gray bloom. 

A shrub not used enough is the jetbead, 
Rhodotypos kerrioides (6'), delightful for 
cutting, with graceful sprays and white 
flowers, followed by glossy black fruits, as its 
name implies. 





STANDARD SHRUBS FOR 
THE FLOWER GARDEN 


It is interesting to 
find how many 
lovely standard 
trees and shrubs are now available for use 
inside the flower garden. | have in mind a 
North Shore garden famous for its four 
laburnum trees, L. vulgare, rightly called 
goldenchain. Their racemes fairly drip gold. 
Wisteria, if they bloom, make the loveliest of 
garden pictures. | have planted many, but 
the only ones which bloomed from the start 
cost fifteen dollars each. Now I find list- 
ed standard rose-acacias (Robinia hispida), 
which seem as lovely as wisterias, and blos- 
som freely, though a bit later. Standard pink 
hawthorns are a bit hard to find, though 
Paul double scarlet (Continued on page 292) 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HOME of Judge William E. Hirt, at Erie, Penn. Brick 
as well as wood homes are made more beautiful by painting with Outside Barreled Sunlight. 





Fine Homes 


Everywhere 


made more beautiful with 
this Modern Paint 


NEVITABLY they attract and hold your 

attention . . . Homes of real distinction. \n- 
tensely white, richly lustrous, they stand out 
among their neighbors. Painting with Out- 
side Barreled Sunlight has given them new 
personality .. . new charm. 


Owners are delighted. Never before have 
they seen such beautiful whiteness. Painters, 
too, are enthusiastic. Not only does Outside 
Barreled Sunlight enable them to do a more 
satisfactory job, but the result often brings 
unsolicited orders, 


Outside Barreled Sunlight is made by an 
adaptation of the exclusive Rice Process 


OuT 
Barreled 


Reg. U.S. 


which perfected Interior Barreled Sunlight, 
the famous paint enamel used on walls and 
woodwork of thousands of fine homes. 

Outside Barreled Sunlight costs a few 
cents more per gallon than “just paint,” but 
the difference is amply justified by lasting 
beauty and durability. 

Send today for a free booklet, “The 
Whitest White House in Town.” 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 24-J Dudley 
Street, Providence, R.I. Branches: NewYork, 
Chicago, San Francisco. Distributors in 
principal cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. P. 
Fuller & Co.) Retail dealers everywhere. 


SIDE 


Sunlight 


Pat. Off. 












The sparkling new whiteness of Judge Hirt’s home 
has caused much enthusiastic comment 


BoTH ForRMS OF BARRELED SUNLIGHT are sold 
in cans of allsizes, 5-gallon buckets, and large drums, 
Extremely easy to tint any desired shade with oil 
colors. Quantities of 5 gallons or over tinted to order 
at the factory, without extra charge. 








U S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
2 4-J Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send me— 
© Your booklet “The Whitest White House in Town”’ 


0 Information on Interior Barreled Sunlight 





Name. 





Street-—_____— 


City State. 
C Send free can of Outside Barreled Sunlight to my painter. 
His name and address are given in margin below. 
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Early Birds 
for Your 


Rock Garden 


and for your border, too! 
Grape Hyacinths and | Le@ 
Blue Bells, sweet-scented 

Jonquils and chaste Snowdrops 
all these lovely little harbingers of 
Spring should be in every garden 
of the land. Create more color in 
your earliest Spring garden by 
making liberal plantings of the 
following: 


SS 
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per 1000 


; ; - . per doz. per 100 
Chionodoxa Luciliae (Glory of the Snow) $ .40 $ 


1.00 $20.00 
Muscari Botryoides Alba (Pearls of Spain) eA 5.00 40.00 
Jonquil, Single Sweet-scented 1.00 7.50 70.00 
Muscari Armenicum (Grape Hyacinth) .50 3.50 30.00 
Snowdrops, Single .50 3.50 30.00 
Scilla Sibirica (Blue Squills> 75 5.00 40.00 


Special 
Combination 25 each of the six varieties 
Offers: 50 each of the six varieties 
100 each of the six varieties 


1 Dozen each of the six varieties $3.50 postpaid 

6.50 postpaid 
12.50 postpaid 
24.00 postpaid 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalog 


lists and illustrates hundreds of other varieties of bulbs, including the choicest 
among Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., besides Hardy Perennial Plants, hundreds of 
finest varieties of Roses, etc. ete. Everything for fall planting i is yours to command 
through this free catalog for | which please ask, and mention this publication. 


ENRY A.DREE 


21306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ADONNA LILIES 
(Lilium Candidum) and 
Royal Lilies (Lilium Regale) 
are the loveliest of all the 
Lilies. 

Our bulbs are strong and 
well cured, ready for — oe 
ing after October 1st. 


Northern Grown Bulbs 


Madonna Lily 
(Lilium Candidum) 


The oldest and most pop- 
ular of all the Lilies, it has 
been beloved since men first 
} began to make gardens. 
s I , with flow- 
American Grown Bulbs atsauabe tom tn op of de 


Royal Lily 
(Lilium Regale) 
Beautiful waxen trumpet of pure 
white inside, flushed golden yel- 
low in throat, stained pink and 

tan outside. 


Selected Bulbs 
6 to 7 inches circumference 
$3.50 per Doz.; $25 per 100 
7 to 8 inches circumference 


$5 per doz.; $40 per 100 


stalk, and holds itself in chaste 
and simple loveliness above all 
other flowers. 


Selected Bulbs 
7 to 8 inches circumference 
$3 per Doz.; $20 per 100 
8 to 9 inches circumference 
$3.50 per Doz.; $25 per 100 





Our Fall Catalog, “Bulbs for Autumn Planting”, features the 
finest Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Crocus, Lilies and other 
Miscellaneous Bu.bs. Sent upon request. 


Branch Stores: 
30-32 Barclay St., New York a 


One of the Largest Growers and Importers of Bulbs for Discriminating Flower Lovers in the United States 











Branch Stores: 
Newark, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 
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Your Garde, 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 








(Continued from page 290) 


is fairly common. There are 
standard lilacs, double pink flower- 
ing plum (Prunus triloba), snow- 
balls, almonds, hydrangeas. The 
last, when voung, have too heavy 
heads, but huge old ones flanking 
a seat are delightful. In tubs one 
may use standard laurel willow 
instead of the more tender box and 
bay, and the possibilities of such 
things as tree Mayflower verbe- 
nas, heliotrope, fuchsias, and rose 
Geraniums are unlimited. | have 
even, in a garden made by Danish 
people, seen tree currants covered 
with red fruit which hangs on a 
long time. 











MISCELLANEOUS — Fall plants, like 
NOTES asters and Hel- 
— enium, need 


loose spreading stakes, and should 
not be tightly bunched. Do not 
be afraid to use a common plant. 
It can often be most effective in a 
garden. 


eee As for the fall moving of 
plants, leave deciduous material 
until October, when the foliage 
has ripened. Evergreens had best 
be moved early, and kept well 
watered around the roots until 
the ground freezes. Sprav the 
foliage often, but not when the 
sun is on it. Taxus is the best 
risk for fall planting of evergreens. 
Mulching and protection with 
cornstalks or pine boughs help 
to bring them safely through the 
winter. 

Speaking of evergreens reminds 
me that | find the lovely rhodo- 
dendron Pink Pearl now adver- 


tised as hardy for outdoor plant- 
ing, at least so in New Jersey. It 
should be tried, for it is truly 
lovely, and long mourned as im- 
possible in this country. 





FOR AUTUMN 
COLOR 


When selecting 
flowering crabs 
for spring bloom, 
think also of their fruit. Of these 
Malus zumi calocarpa (height 8’- 
10’) has brilliant scarlet fruit one 
inch in diameter; the well-known 
Sargent crab (4’-0’), planted 
where a dwarf variety is desired, 
has scarlet fruit hanging on until 
spring; Malus robusta, or cherry 
crab (a larger tree, 15’-30’), 
in addition to its very early flow- 
ers, has dull red fruit; and Malus 
dolga (Hansen’s red crab, 12’-15’) 
has fruit which, in addition to 
being a brilliant red, is also edible. 





@ ee One could go on indefi- 
nitely enlarging upon the beauties 
of autumn foliage and_ fruits. 
One shrub especially worthy of 
mention is the highbush_ blue- 
berry, for its foliage, in addition 
to being a beautiful dull blood-red, 
hangs on late, long after other 
foliage has fallen. 

Ilex verticillata (winterberry or 
northern holly) becomes con- 
spicuous for its red berries only 
after the foliage has fallen. One 
fact that should be made note 
of in planting this shrub is that 
it is dicecious, having staminate 
and pistillate flowers on different 
plants, so that not one but several 
of them must be planted in order 
to assure a set of fruit. 





ers ina spike near the tip of the | 





GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


BY DOROTHY M-P. CLOUD 
(Continued from page 247) 








from the main bulb from two to 
four weeks after it has flowered. 
Bulbs of sufficient size to bloom 
the following season are replanted 
where they are to stand. The 
offsets are planted in a row in an 


inconspicuous spot and are al- 
lowed to remain there for two or 
three years, at the end of which 
time they are ready to take their 
places among the fully grown 
bulbs in the flower beds. 

The depth to plant lilies de- 
pends on the individual sizes, a 
general rule to follow being to 
plant them to a depth twice the 
greatest diameter of the bulb. 
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b] 
| ITS NEVER TOO LATE 
b] 
TO BUILD A LODGE THATS UP BEFORE YOU KNOW IT | 
e 
| Tuis Is A MESSAGE for the man who has 
| wanted a shooting lodge, or a fishing 
lodge—and never had time to build. 
Even now, with the fall sporting 
season upon us, there is still plenty of 
| time to erect an attractive, comfortable 
lodge, and use it this year. After you've 
picked a floor-plan, we make your 
Hodgson House in sections, ship it 
ready to erect. In a few days it’s up, 
and ready to occupy. You can erect it 
yourself, or we will send a construc- 
go tion foreman to supervise details. 
= A Hodgson lodge is comfortable 
a summer or winter. Lined with Celotex : 
for insulation, it defies extremes of O° pictured above, or a very elaborate 
= heat or cold. Well-planned fireplaces or Y@eation home. Send for booklet J. 
ing a heating plant can be installed to It gives pictures, plans, prices, and also 
abs afford generous warmth. And it lasts shows furnishings and lawn and garden 
om, for years! Hodgson Houses everywhere equipment—bird houses, dog kennels, 
yess have withstood the severest storms. bors, picket fences, poultry-houses, 
wits Weather-proof cedar and Douglas fir ¢t¢: Write to E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 
= are used in construction. Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., 
i All the fuss, delay and unexpected 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 
wl expenses of building are eliminated. 
ntil You can have a lodge as simple as the HODGSON Houses 
ry . 
0’), = = 
Ow- 
lus ao a 
15’) 
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ble. 
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of 
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Jne . . 
= cA Charming Enclosure 
ate 
es . for your Pent House 
a Garden Books? 
pie a Smart enough for the newest pent house treatment, FRENCH 
Of course! The best gardens, the most satisfying ones, PROVINCIAL WOVEN WOOD FENCE brings to your roof 
begin with a book. Years of successful help to practical the privacy and delightful rustic charm of a country garden. 
—— gardeners have established as leaders the LITTLE Palings of live chestnut saplings, hand split, woven together 
i GARDEN BOOKS, edited by Mrs. Francis King, who has | with Copperweld Wire, form a permanent screen which re- 
Ig received highest horticultural honors here and abroad, | quires no upkeep charges. 
rs and whose editorship puts the seal of authority on the Full five feet wide sections, in six heights, 18”, 310", 411", 
ee series. The nine titles in the series are as follows: 6 6. 3': and 10°. 
ich THE weg yo i ee IN = Littte GarDEN E , h Dr e e 
ieir HE LitTLe GARDEN FOR LitTLE MoNnEY 
wn VaRIETY IN sag icine GarDEN THE to KitcHEN GARDEN | enc OviNnCla 
EONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
de- Rosgs in THE Litrte GARDEN Iris IN THE LITTLE GARDEN - ____ Woven Wood Fence ee ey 
a SPRING IN THE LitTLE GARDEN Robert C. Reeves Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York City (8-9) 
. $ — les Please send me booklet, ‘Fence and Defence,” without cost. 
Ib. | ATLANTIC BOOKS Published by Little, Brown & Co. Ad ae ok bao err te eS 
|) RS a le heat Pa a ocd aes cela nies 
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September Is The Best Month 
To Plant Rock Plants 


9 URTHERMORE, in September 
Here Ss Why F Rock Plants are at their best. 


They bloom among 
spring’s earliest. By 
planting them in Sep- 
tember they become es- 
tablished in the soil and 
next spring youare sure 
to get all their bloom 
abundance. 


Reg.U.S, Pat.Of. 


They are resting and more or less 
dormant after the summer’s heat. 
By transplanting them now, you 
give them the least set back shock. 
They have time to become happy 
in their new home before winter 
sets in. It insures their being ready 
to start growing the first warm 
spring days. 

To help you in your Rock Gar- 
den’s success we have a special 
booklet which will gladly send you 
for 25 cents. You'll find it quite the 
most helpful thing on the subject. 
Much more so than some of the 
expensive books. The 25 cents will 
be credited on your first order for 
plants. To the Rock Plant Catalog 
you are of course most welcome. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 











North American Wildflowers 


These are the plants we like 
best. Their charming shyness 
and purity of colors make the 
exotic immigrants with their 
gaudy brilliance seem like over- 
dressed fakirs. 

Our new catalog of Native 
Ferns and Wildflowers lists 


not only our own lovely New 
England plants, but a great 
many from the Southern Ap- 
palachians, the Prairies, the 
Sierras and the Rockies. Plants 
for bogs and streams, for cool, 
moist shaded rocks and for the 
dry, blazing hillsides. 


Here is a special collection 
of plants for the shaded rock 
garden for you. 


12 Aquilegia canadensis — 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


(Continued from page 292) 


In addition to the sand which has 
been recommended for all bulbs, 
the lilies like to have a small 
amount of powdered — sulphur 
dusted over them, as a special 
measure against rot and various 
other diseases. 

Other lilies of the non-stem- 
rooting group are Lilium cana- 
dense, L. philadelphicum, L. chal- 
cedonicum, L. testaceum, and L. 
superbum. Those that develop 
stem roots as well as basal roots 
are L. regale, L. auratum, L. 
henryi, L. hansoni, L. speciosum, 
L. tigrinum, and L. elegans. 

A very favorite combination in 
gardens is to plant Lilium candi- 
dum with Delphinium, which in 
turn may be given an excellent 
background with evergreens. L. 
regale, L. auratum, L. bhansonti, 
L. speciosum, and others are 
valuable additions to the garden. 
Those especially adapted to nat- 
uralistic plantings are L. tigrinum, 
L. canadense, L. philadelphicum, 
and so on. 

Convallaria majalis (lily-of-the- 
valley) is a member of the flower 
kingdom that few can resist, for 
its loveliness seems to possess a 
special charm. On account of its 
habit of growth, throwing dense 
leaves and more or less hidden 
flowers, also because of its spread- 
ing tendency, it is not suited to 
the garden, but should be given a 
happy home in a bed by itself, 
either in partial shade or in the 
sun. The bed should be prepared 
by spading into it a layer of well- 
rotted cow manure, and incor- 
porating into the surface foot of 
soil some leaf mould. Clumps of 
about six pips each are planted 
one foot apart each way. In 
common with other bulbs the 
beds must be mulched in winter. 
On account of its ambitious habit 


of propagating itself by means of 
underground runners, the plants 
require to be lifted every three or 
four years to prevent them from 
becoming overcrowded. They are 
then divided and reset as before, 
discarding any undersized pips. 

At the time of working out the 
planting scheme for the garden it 
is important to bear in mind the 
necessity of grouping many bulbs 
of one variety together. In a large 
flower garden each group will 
frequently number from fifty to 
one hundred bulbs; in this way a 
handsome planting is obtained 
which is called for in a garden of 
large dimensions. In the small 
garden the clumps should be 
smaller in proportion, but several 
bulbs of one variety should form 
the clump, otherwise the result is 
very mediocre. The taller bulbs 
should form the back planting, 
keeping the lower ones for the 
foreground. 


@ ee In the case of naturalizing 
bulbs, the best way to procure an 
informal effect is to throw them by 
the handful on the ground, plant- 
ing them just where they fall. 
The outlines of the planting should 
be very irregular, and usually 
many of one variety form each 
clump, as in the more formal out- 
lay. Occasionally a spot will call 
for only two or three bulbs, as, for 
example, beside a stone or a step. 
The bulbs best suited to natu- 
ralizing are narcissi, crocuses, 
grape-hyacinths, snowdrops, Scil- 
las, and glory-of-the-snow, as well 
as the special varieties of lilies. 
Bulb planting offers quite a 
field for self-expression, the many 
kinds and colors vying with one 
another to produce an_ artistic 
effect. The following list gives a 
few of the outstanding varieties:— 
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aeee BULB VARIETY COLOR 
American Columbine —_——— 
: : FROMM 2 oe ne ioe sss wee iia QasaAndgesse. .........- White 
12 Dicentra cucullaria — oor —-: ee Sky blue - 
Dutchman’ s Breeches “ Queen of the Pinks Pink 
12 Tiarella cordifolia — ME Se ee ...- Yellow Hammer......... Yellow 
Foamflower tc ROMA Sec ges s Lees Yellow to 
— a ee Re ei: Yellow ns 
12 Iris cristata — SP Ror ence bare ..Van Waveren’s Giant... . Yellow 
Crested Iris ee Alba Plena Odorata...... White se 
12 Hepatica acutiloba — Ta, SE as ee eee .... Yellow yes 
Sharplobe Hepatica Tulip (Early Single)......... [o£ . Golden yellow ma 
12 Cy —— oe gi 6 arr: Rose Luisante...... ... Rose-pink ver 
ie "BI sdder (Early Double)........ Couronne d’Or.... .. Yellow-tinted orange inti 
wy Bladderforn ‘ Mie gtished Pink Murillo............ Soft pink 
: (G0. ee ...Inglescombe Pink........ Buff and salmon cur 
For $10.00 we will send JG CRs ee. .. John Ruskin. ...........Apricot-rose om 
you the 72 delightful = Bk ete he Riven X + ATE aa 2A We Yellow ty 
rock plants listed above, ee Pt .. Soft lavender 4 
for $5.50 inaek : Ree een ey re True pink sin 
or for $5.50 we will sen 5 Renae eas pire .. Baronne de la Tonnaye. . . Vivid pink tha 
you 6 each of the above. (Breeder). ........ .Velvet King........ . Deep purple R) 
Be sure to send not only for our catalog of Wildflowers and Ferns, ff) 0 «& 20 « 770000 ; — Queen. at oe —. 0 i ne 
but also for our regular catalog which lists all sorts of Evergreens, Gladiolus....... nea. pink of 
Trees, Shrubs, Berry plants and Perennials. Pee ......Niagara.... _.Rich cream 
ee : PPROR soc. x uss. _...White 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, Box P, Putney, Vt. (Primulinus Hybrid) Alice Tiplady........ "" Orange-saffron | An 
“Grown In Vermont, It’s Hardy” ‘* Dorothy Wheeler........ Rose-pink |g 
a 
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Glorious Tulips 
= Narcissi -Daffodils-Lihes 


Plant Schling Quality Bulbs this Fall 





100 DARWIN TULIPS—$4.00 


Choicest, first size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling's special mixture of ten of the finest 
named varieties — not the ordinary field grown mixture. 


A $6.00 value for $4.00 or, if you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.25. 
THESE SIX GLORIOUS COLLECTIONS 


100 Single Early Tulips — 10 named varieties. April and May. $8.00 value for. . .$7.00 
100 Double Early Tulips — 10 named varieties. $9.00 value for... . 12... 600.5. 8.00 
100 Darwin Tulips — 10 famous named varieties. May to June. $7.00 value... .. 
100 Cottage Tulips — 10 named varieties. Grandmother's tulips, more beautiful 
than ever. May and June. $8.00 value... ......,... 22... cseserees 2 
100 Breeder or Art Tulips — 5 named varieties. Wonderful shades of Bronze, Buff, 
Apricot, etc. May and June. $10.00 value....... ere 
arrot or Orchid Tulips — in 5 named varieties. A $8.50 value for......... 

















100 
Virginia DAFFODILS & NARCISSI  ,{inauvalizing | 


grown 
Airy and medium trumpets, short cupped and lovely Poet's varieties, doubles and 
singles. All top size Mother bulbs sure to bloom. 100 for $8.50. 1000 for $80.00 


ALSO THESE LOVELY HERALDS OF SPRING! 
500 BULBS—A $23.00 VALUE—$16.00 











100 CROCUS in 5 named varieties... ............... $5.50 
100 SCILLA SIBIRICA (Blue Squills)........... 5.50 
100 GIANT § y OA Se 4.50 
100 BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS............ 4.00 
100 CHIONODOXA (Glory of the Snow) ...... 3.50 

$23.00 





MADONNA LILIES—At Attractive Prices 


To secure their beauty in a maximum degree of perfection for your June Garden, the 
bulbs must be planted in September. Mammoth Bulbs—Doz. $4.50; 100, $35.00 











Our new Bulb Book—Lists of choicest bulbs for 
indoor or outdoor planting — Free on Request 


Schlings Bulbs 


INC. 


New York 
City 


58th Street and 
Madison Ave. 











AX SCHLING SEEDSMEN 




















“One of the best books ever written on any subject” 


says PORTER ADAMS 


Past PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AEKONAUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


of this story of aviation from 


earliest times to the present 


SKY HIGH 


| by ERIC HODGINS and F. A. MAGOUN 





them wonder if after all, being 
air minded does not consist of 
having nothing but air from the 
neck up. 

From its priceless dedication 
‘To the memory of those persis- 
tent gentlemen who, since the 
recorded history of flight began 
were always quick to assert that 
It Could Not Be Done — in the 
hope that this story of courage 
and sacrifice may make them 
turn, now and then, uneasily in 
their graves’ to the final para- 
graph,it is not only the best all 
round book I have ever read on 
aeronautics, it is one of the best 
books ever written on any 
subject.” 

PORTER ADAMS 


| ‘JT has been occasionally my 
| good fortune, but only too 
| frequently my misfortune 
to have to read aeronautical 
books as a matter of business, 
over a considerable period of 
years. Some were instructive, 
Many were inaccurate, and a 
very, very precious few were 
interesting. 

In Sky High, interest, ac- 
curacy, and amusement run neck 
and neck with romance and real- 
ity. A large majority of the Great 
American Public seem to think 
that the Romance (with a capital 
R) of the air came in with the 
light weight underwear and 
straw hats of 1927, but a perusal 
of Sky High will perhaps make 


An ATLANTIC Book, published by Little, Brown & Company 
$2.50 at all booksellers 
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Garden of Perennials. 
Yields Perennial Joy : J 








Hundreds of varieties ready this Fall . 
for a colorful, ever-changing garden — summa 
From Spring to late Autumn, Horsford’s Hardy Plants, sturdy and _ pro- 
lific, yield an abundance of flowers for cutting, need little care. Our free 
catalog will help you select the finest plants for your hardy garden. 


Everyman’s Lily Collection 


Solid, healthy bulbs—a special, colorful, all-season collection of extra value, 
the greatest we have ever been able to offer to our friends: 


EARLY 
L. elegans. Orange-red 
L. hansoni. Yellow 
L. tenuifolium. Coral 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
(Ready in Sept.-Oct.) 


yA | Bulbs (3 each $650 


_ MEDIUM of 9 varieties) — 
L. regale. White, shaded pink, inner 
surface primrose-yellow Two Collections 


L. superbum. Bright orange 

L. candidum. Pure white 
LATER FLOWERING 

L. batemanniae. Apricot 

L. auratum. Gold-banded 

L. tigrinum. Reddish-yellow 


54 Bulbs (6 of each) $12 


Complete cultural directions sent 
with each order. 


Please specify ‘“‘ Everyman’s Collection” 


F. H. HORSFORD, Box B, Charlotte, Vermont 








Ts atmosphere of privacy and charm created by HABITANT FENCING 
is in no way lessened by the knowledge of its economy. ; 
Picturesque and practical, HABITANT FENCING is so staunchly made of Northern 
White Cedar—the “tree of life”—that it lasts a lifetime, actually Becoming more charm- 
ing under the magic tough of time. 
HABITANT FENCING comes complete with posts ready for erection, Capable erection 
crews are, available when desired. 
Write for complete illustrated folder of HABITANT FENCING, also Garden Furniture 
of the same enduring wood. 


HABITANT SHOPS 


99 Washington Avenue rp rrtclb ae dh wasp Saha Bay City, Michigan 
Sales Offices in 62 Principal Cities 
Look for the uname HABITANT iu your Local Telephone Directory 
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y Hills, Cal 


THOMPSON 
SYSTEMS 


Assure Lovely 
Lawns 





HE lawn owner who 

has installed a Thomp- 
son Concealed Lawn 
Sprinkling System has no 
dread of droughts. For 
by a mere turn of the 
hand, he sprinkles his 
lawns and gardens 
whenever he wishes! 


Thompson Systems sprin- 
kle the grounds perfectly 
... one hundred percent. 
The scientifically design- 
ed sprays give healthful, 
rain-like drops to all the 
roots of the trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. Each blade 
of grass gets just the right 
amount of moisture. 


Lovely lawns at all times! 
...Lovelier lawns ...at a 
saving of water, garden- 
er hire and old fashioned 
sprinkling upkeep. 


May we send you our 
brochure FREE? Use the 
Coupon today. 





THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


2251 E 7th St, Los Angeles, Col. 


THE. HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











15 SHRUBS FOR THE HEDGE 
(Continued from page 289) 











and hardy except in the coldest sections. When clipped it gives the effect of heavy- 
foliaged box. Bigleaf winter-creeper (E. radicans vegetus), with thick round leaves, and 
glossy wintercreeper (E. radicans carrierei), with thin oblong leaves, are the most robust 
forms. A possible hazard is the euonymus scale. 


Kolkwitzia amabilis | 3’-6'] 

Has every good quality, but lacks a common name, though ‘Beauty Bush’ is being used. 
Good advertising has made it well known as a specimen. As a hedge it has the form of 
Vanhoutte spirea, but with pinkish color in a long period of bloom in May. No pests of 
any sort, and easily grown from cuttings. Its cousin, Dipelta floribunda, is taller with 
larger white flowers, the throat yellow, a refined weigela. 


Ligustrum vulgare 

[European Privet. 10’—15'| 
The only certainty of this group in central and northern New England, for the ibota and 
amur varieties are apt to be injured in winter, and the California privet is frequently 
killed. The leaves are more narrow than other varieties and remain green late into 
November. One of the most satisfactory plants for a hedge. 


Prinsepia sinensis 

[Cherry Prinsepia. 3'—6'| 
Combines the values of privet and barberry. It is stiff, stout, thorny, making solid walls 
as high as any privet. It has no pests, no winter hazard, and will stand any soil. The tiny 
yellow flowers in May and the small cherries in summer are not important, but it is the 
first shrub to come into leaf in March, ahead of barberry and currant, and holds a clear 
green that makes privet seem dull. Now available. 


Ribes alpinum 

[Mountain Currant. 3'-6'| 
Has the scalloped foliage of English hawthorn and grows readily anywhere under all 
conditions. Old specimens used as hedge plants have all the values of privet and far more 
grace, but they must be kept far away from pine trees because of the blister rust. 


Rosa hugonis 
[Hugonis Rose. 3'-6'| 

Would make a wonderful informal fernlike hedge, or six-foot walls of lacy green, even 
without its cloud of gold blossoms in May — but it is a sin to clip it overmuch. It re- 
quires only sun in any soil, and restraint to any width. For white, try Altai rose (R. 
spinosissima altaica) or other tall forms of the Scotch rose, as Harison’s Yellow or 
Stanwell Perpetual, or the Korean Rose (R. xanthina). Many other wild roses have 
possibilities for informal hedges. 


Spirza vanhouttei 

[Vanhoutte Spirea. 6'-10'| 
Not rivaled by any sister species. Common, enduring, and willing, it is the best wall of 
white in May that can be found. No pests or temperament, and inexpensive. Prune it 
quite severely and lose the flowers, or allow it to arch in snow-wreath sprays. 


Taxus cuspidata nana 

[Dwarf Fapanese Yew] 
Of all coniferous evergreens the best for this use in small gardens. For high hedges use 
the type form (see column one). More expensive than arborvite, but a darker green. 
Will withstand city conditions, endures shade, and is wholly free from pests. It may be 
clipped severely, and in all formal work is the best substitute for box. 
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Woven Wood Fence 


Imported from France 
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325 W. Huron St., Chicogo, Itt 


Lonicera bella albida 

[White Belle Honeysuckle. 4' and over] 
This makes a splendid large hedge, but cannot very well be trimmed down for a low 
hedge. Large smooth grayish leaves and small white flowers. It is easily grown, very 
hardy and rather handsome when well cared for. 


Morus alba 
[White Mulberry. 4' and over) 
Although normally a tree, when closely planted and well pruned this makes a good hedge 
of variable size, from medium to quite high. While most familiar as a tree, if planted 
closely and carefully pruned, this will make a good hedge which may be maintained at 
any height desired. Of rather fine texture, with yellowish-green leaves, it grows thick and 
forms a very solid wall of foliage. Does best if pruned frequently and not fertilized 
too heavily. 


Rhamnus cathartica 

[Common Buckthorn. 4' and over] 
A tall erect thorny shrub which makes an excellent high hedge. It has a fine glossy 
foliage, and stands trimming well. It must be transplanted carefully, but once established 
demands little save careful pruning. 


, 


Rhamnus frangula 

[Glossy Buckthorn. 4' and over) 
A valuable hedge plant and usually considered more handsome than R. cathartica. The 
leaves are glossy pale green, and the plant neat in appearance. It is an erect-growing 
shrub of value for tall hedges. 


Ribes alpinum 
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, ee ee [Alpine or Mountain Currant. 3'-6'} 101 Park Ave., New York. 21 
brochure without obligating me. One of the best low hedges. It has small, dark green leaves and fine branches and will Wane 
RT I RO Ae Se hy stand heavy shearing remarkably well. Since it may be kept down to a few inches, it is 
OR oo tok, haccete Rei = ae teneigen ei also useful for edgings. Small in scale, but very handsome. Address senenannt 
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IRI EST-WEATH ER 


you can have 
BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


The time when you must sit back helplessly and let 
your lawns and gardens burn up for the lack of 
“Rain” has passed. 


Skinner System of Irrigation in either concealed, 
portable or overhead types gives your lawns and 
gardens all the “ RAIN” they need whenever and 
wherever wanted — at the mere turn of a valve. 


4 quarter century of pioneering and developing 
gives us the courage to say that with Skinner 
System installed on your grounds you can have 
‘Beautiful Lawns, even in the driest weather.” 
— And what's more, the cost is far less than you 
would imagine 

Write “RAIN.” 


us today for our booklet 


It’s free for the asking 


KINNER 


STEM 


IRRIGATION. 


OF 


She SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 


213 WATER. ST. ate) leo) ile) 








Insect Pests 
of every kind 


are quickly and easily 
destroyed by the use of 
WILSON’'S O.K. PLANT SPRAY 

. for over a quarter of a century 
the nationally recognized standard 
insecticide. Recommended by the 
Officers of The Garden Club of 
America. Half-pint 40c; quart 
$1.00; gallon $3.00; 5 gallons 
$12.00; 10 gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade Mark Regn. ved 


Kill weeds the Wilson way... 
simply dilute Wilson's Weed Killer 
(1 Gallon to 40 gallons of water) 

sprinkle... that’s all. The 
modern way to exterminate all 
weeds, poison ivy, vines, etc. One 
good application a year is sufhi- 
cient. Inexpensive ...clean... 
odorless. 1 gallon $2.00; 5 gallons 
$8.00. 
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15 SHRuBs FOR THE HEDGE 
(Continued from page 296) 





Syringa vulgaris 

[Common Lilac. 4' and over) 
This familiar shrub is also valuable for a hedge. Planted closely together and well 
trimmed it makes a splendid large-scale formal hedge, not unlike boxwood in its general 
effect. 


Taxus cuspidata 

[Fapanese Yew. Up to 15" 
Makes one of the finest of all evergreen hedges, with rich, glossy, very dark green leaves. 
However, its cost is so great as to preclude its general usage. 


Thuja occidentalis 

[American Arborvite. Up to 20'| 
Makes one of the best evergreen hedges. Flat, fernlike, bright green foliage, turning 
brown. It is easily grown and may be trimmed into any size or shape. 


Tsuga canadensis 


[Canada Hemlock] 
Makes a splendid evergreen hedge. Handsome pendulous bright green foliage and very 
neat refined habit in winter. It stands clipping well and simulates the yew hedges of 
England. It requires good moist soil and is very intolerant of wind. 


Viburnum opulus nanum 


See column 1. 





IN California 











Pittosporum tenuifolium 

[Tawhiwhi. 4’-8" 
The small roundish leaf of pale green color makes this excellent hedge material, as do its 
thrifty upright growth and resistance to disease. It needs good care and clipping or it is 
apt to look thin and leggy. 


Pittosporum eugenioides 

[Tarata. 4'-8'] 
This shrub or small tree, with a rather large leaf, pointed, slender, of light green color, 
sometimes makes a fine-looking large hedge, but without good care it is apt to look 
shabby. It is very hardy and of rapid growth — stands sea air and semi-shade. 


Ligustrum nepalense 

[Nepal Privet. 4'-8"| 
Perhaps the best of the privets for a close-textured hedge of lively green. It has the pos- 
sibility of being trained, if desired, into a tall hedge, of perhaps seven feet in height and 
only ten inches in thickness, or any height between four and eight feet. 


Euonymus japonicus 

[Evergreen Burningbush. Up to 4'| 
While the natural growth is spreading, this shrub with handsome, roundish, dark green, 
glossy leaves may be clipped into a fine hedge — especially valuable for strong structural 
green. 


Myrtus communis 

[True Myrtle. Up to 4’) 
A shrub known and loved for many centuries and useful for many purposes. The type 
form and its many varieties are invaluable for hedges, ranging from the low, tiny-leaved 
edging through several gradations in size of leaf and shades of green, and so on. Leaves 
rather small, with a pungent odor. 


Prunus ilicifolia 

[|Hollyleaf Cherry. Up to 4'| 
A very handsome native shrub with small, glossy, hollylike leaves, making a beautiful 
compact hedge, either clipped or unclipped; not very fast growing, but worth waiting for. 


Pyracantha yunnanensis 

|Firethorn. Up to 4'\ 
This is to my mind the handsomest of the evergreen hawthorns, with glossy, dark green 
foliage, and bright red berries in splendid contrast. It is a very vigorous grower, and clips 
well. 


Ligustrum henryii 

{Henry's Evergreen Privet. Up to 4'| 
Small ovate leaves, very dark green and glossy. Makes a good hedge even without 
clipping, as it has naturally a compact, upright habit of growth. 


Psidium cattleianum 

[Strawberry Guava. 4’) 
Excellent in Southern California for an informal hedge, pruned but not clipped. The red 
edible fruit adds an interesting touch to the roundish, leathery leaves, slightly russet in 
tone. All the above shrubs have evergreen foliage. 
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YourFINALOPPORTUNITY 


orper IRIS 


for Immediate Planting 





It’s getting late. Are your new iris 
planted? Copies of our iris catalog 
are still available. We list the 
choicest varieties, new and old, and 
tell you how to plant and grow 
these rare beauties. 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


652 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 

















NARCISSI —. PEONIES —— IRISES 
Also Jonquil Hybrids. Send for catalogue. 
Narcissus mixture of many tested varieties, 
earliest to latest, $3.30 per 100, $30.00 per 1000, 
delivered. 

Peony, Mikado, famous red and gold Japanese 
variety, $1.00, postpaid. 

ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 

Carterville, Mo. 














Steiner Electric Lawn Mower 


Mows quicker, better, easier. 16-in. for §, 
me use. Highest grade. Guar- 
nical motor. Write for circular H, 
Steiner-Fulton Products Corp, 
5751 Easton Ave. St. Louis, Mo 











HOLLAND IRIS BULBS 
Tall, orchid-like flowers. Exquisite shades of biue, lav- 
ender, white, yellow, bronze; assorted. Last well when 
vl Do not confuse with Flag Iris (Germanica). 
Eastern winters. Supply limited. 50 for $2.2 
postoaid Catalog 


ORDON AINSLEY Campbell, Calif. 
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BOOKLETS FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN BUILDING 








———— 


sr is another list of interesting booklets to add to your scrapbook of use- 
ful information. This month the list includes a variety of subjects appropriate 
to the main topic of the issue, — Fall Building, — and even if you have not as 
yet made definite plans to build, now is the time to collect this information for 
future use. Next month being devoted to Fall Decorating, we are compiling 
for your benefit a valuable list of booklets on various phases of decoration. 





Unless otherwise noted, these booklets are sent free, and all that is 
necessary to obtain any of them is to fill in the coupon below, giving the 
number or numbers as listed. If a charge is indicated, send stamps for 
the required amount. 


In addition to this service we are always glad to answer special inquir- 
ies relating to building, decorating, or gardening, and hope that many 
of our readers who wish advice on these subjects will not hesitate to call 
onus. We also welcome queries about articles or illustrations pub- 
lished in the House Beautiful about which our readers may care to get 
more detailed information. 


This booklet 


plant is efficient. 


types of houses. The staggered, 





discusses the advantages and dis-_ blends, regulars, and random 
advantages of each particular sys- widths are all shown. Ambler 
tem of heating. It is the kind of Asbestos Shingle and Sheathing 
discussion that is readily under- Company 
stood and sure to prove applicable -—_ 
to your own particular problem. | 10. The Vital Element: Your 


United States Radiator Corporation 








1. The Man Who Played Maid: 
This is a story written by a man. 


and attractively illustrated. Old 
Virginia Brick Company 





The truth of what he has written 
can be verified by any husband 
who has attempted to help his 


4. Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
for the Home: Just think of 


~~ 


- Mosaic Tiles in Color: For 
some reason a great many people 
immediately think of kitchens or 
bathrooms when the subject of 
tiles is brought up. That tiles can 
bring an added beauty into many 
other rooms has been well proved 
in large and expensive homes, yet 
those same beauties and same 
tiles may be incorporated in the 


house as you plan it should be one 
that no little inconveniences will 


creep into within four or five 
years. By taking a lesson from 


the experience gained by various 
manufacturers of the oldest of 
commercial metals, — wrought 
iron, — you can learn the advan- 
tages of having wrought-iron 
pipes included in your specifica- 
tions and installed in your house. 
A. M. Byers Company 








average house at a most reason- 
able cost. Illustrations in color 
show some of the effects that may 
be obtained in living-rooms, man- 
tels, and halls as well as the usual 
bathrooms and kitchens. Mosaic 
Tile Company 





planning a house without spend- 
ing hours talking about the 
plumbing fixtures — how many 
bathrooms there will be, where 
the lavatory should be, and what 
kind of a kitchen sink to have. 
There is also the question of what 
color each fixture or group of 
fixtures shall be. Answers to all 
these problems pertaining to 
plumbing fixtures and arrange- 
ments are contained in this book. 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company ’ 


wife with the housework. It ade- 
quately proves that if men had to 
take care of their own homes they 
would insist upon having every 
modern convenience. The book- 
let tells of the advantages and 
convenience of a built-in incin- 
erator. The Kernerator Company 
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House Comfort That Pays for 
Itself: Just as it is true that an 
extra blanket on your bed on a 
cold winter night will keep you 
warm, so too will a blanket that 


Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation: 
Without doubt you have heard of 
this material. Probably, though, 
you have not learned of all the 
uses to which it may be put in 
house construction, nor have the 


Crittall Metal Windows: You 
will undoubtedly consider metal 
casement windows in planning 
your new house, but you will also 
have to decide about their size 
and type. Included in this book- 
let are illustrations of every kind 
of window to fit every possible 
requirement. Then, too, even the 
details, so essential to both archi- 
tect and contractor, are given. 
Crittall Casement Window Com- 
pany 








advantages from its use as insula- 
tion, lath, linoleum base, and so 
forth been fully explained as yet. 
This booklet both explains and 
illustrates its important features. 
The Celoter Company 








is built in around your house. 
This booklet describes the mate- 
rial that ‘tucks in’ between all the 
outside walls and also over the 
second floor ceiling, while the 
house is under construction. In 
addition to the assurance of a sub- 
stantial saving in fuel and more 
comfort in the winter, it also 
| means that your house can be 


5. Robertson Tile Designed for 
the Exhibition of Art in In- 
dustry: Probably no other mate- 
rial going into home construction 
has the wide scope of beauty and 
design of tiles as they have re- 
cently been developed. This 
booklet pictures some of the 
homes designed by the leading 


Ambler Asbestos Shingles: 
What kind of a roof? Before 
you've gone very far someone will 
surely ask that question. Perhaps 
because available words describ- 
ing the various kinds of material | 
would be confusing, this manu- | 
facturer has illustrated the type | 
of roof most becoming to different 
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12. The Heated 


Impersonally 


Home: The latest census figures | 


show that more people are moving 
to the suburbs. 
this is of course the motor car. 
Another is the greatly simplified 
methods of heating country and 
suburban houses by gas. With no 
more care than given to your elec- 
trical refrigerator, your 
may now be kept at the desired 
temperature. All of the advan- 
tages of using gas as a fuel are 
described. Bryant Heater and 
Manufacturing Company 


One reason for 


house 





architects and shown in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for 
the Art in Industry exhibit last 
year. The ideas are these that are 
applicable, even though modified, 
to almost every home, and be- 
cause of their scope the possi- 
bility for individual expression is 


cooler during the summer. Wood 
Conversion Company 

Se 

3.The Bricks of Old Virginia: 
At some time or another during 
the course of discussion, every 
house is planned with brick walls. 
This piece of literature, written 





by an architect, has been re- practically unlimited. Robertson 
printed from an architectural Art Tile Company 
magazine. The romance of these, }————--——— 4 





6. 4 Modern House Warming: Of 
course you will ponder over the 


old bricks all made by hand to- 
day, just as they were when 
Thomas Jefferson used them with 
such effect, is both well described 


problem of heating, for no house 
is more livable than its heating 
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| “The spot of earth supremely blest—my home!” 
| 
QO, course the very heart 
| of home’s the hearth. There, in the firelight’s 
lay, memories come flooding back across the 
“ 8 
PAGE | years. There, too, plans take shape for the 
ae 205 
e ha future. And for the note of beauty 
1% y 
204 which invests all dreams, a warm and softly 
194 | lovely rug to catch the flicker of the flames. 
y rug 
a 2m | Truly a charming picture of home beauty— 
‘yday P . 
ie: 0) | built from the base, as decorators say it 
Inc. 201 should be built. 
205 ow . ; * 
198 This is the ideal time of year to visit your 
Mohawk dealer and choose the rug you’ve 
‘ x 
00) coveted so long. If it’s one of the new 
198 | | American-Orientals, then you'll delight in the 
19 : . , F 
a “Caliph” series—fabrics deep-piled and lus- 
198 trous, in rich colors that bring out the rare 
. beauty of their historic “museum’”’ patterns. 
m0 Woven of the finest worsted yarns to give it 
204 sheen and make it wear, the “Caliph” pos- 
200 
0) sesses all the luxury and all the “feel” of the 
an | Oriental. Yet it’s priced as a domestic rug. 
Inc. 201 
196 There is a copy of Mohawk’s new 
204 | illustrated booklet, “Building Home 
194 | Beauty,” awaiting your request. Send 
Beer | | 25 cents in stamps to cover mailing. 
Inc. | Address: Mohawk Carpet Mills, Dept. 
’ { Pp p 
1% | 590, Amsterdam, New York, 
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200 Among the many patterns offered in this distinguished American- 
204 Oriental weave is the rug illustrated—Mohawk “Caliph” No. 118-33. 
1% It is an authentic re-creation of a 17th century Joshaghan now in 
oe 200 the South Kensington Museum in London. Through these Mohawk 
phy, replicas, home-lovers of the 20th century can enjoy at moderate 
198 cost the splendor and romance of priceless Persian masterpieces, 
194 
194 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOL 


When fempted fo over-indulge 


instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate in all 
things, even in smoking. Avoid that 
future shadow* by avoiding ovet- 
indulgence, if you would maintain ~ 
that modern, ever-youthful fig- 
ure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 





Lucky Strike, the finest Cig. 
arette you ever smoked, made || 
of the finest tobacco—The | 
Cream of the Crop—“IT’S | iS 
TOASTED.” Lucky Strike {| 
has an extra, secret heatin 
process. Everyone knows that 
heat purifies and so 20,675 
physicians say that Luckies are 
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Your Throat Protection — against irritation—against cough. 
*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky insvead,! 
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